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TO THE EBADBK. 



The present writer^s " History and Description of 
Modem Wines,*' published in 1833, with the subsequent 
editions, was an epitome of the wines of all the modem 
producing countries, and was naturally a condensation^ 
treating briefly of a field so extensive. The present 
work bears relation to a smgle country, — one it must be 
admitted of first rate importance in a political and com- 
mercial sense. There was, twenty years ago, little 
expectation of free trade measures, and that, taxes would 
be levied solely for purposes of revenue. An equitable 
commercial treaty with France, was in some degree 
foreign to the national prejudices. Subsequently, in 
1852, the Report, or rather the Evidence before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, opened the eyes 
of the public to the inconsistency of the existing duties 
under a profession of the Government of acting upon 
free-trade principles, with which it was not possible they 
could co-exist. Duties in some cases of five and six 
hundred per cent, rendered the recent alterations, after 
that Report, a mere question of time. Those alterations 
have been effected; and therefore it is presumed that 
whatever tends to facilitate private or commercial know- 
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ledge^ cannot be misplaced, and with that yiew the 
present pages have been put together. 

The article of wine, in trading with France, could not 
be one of secondary importance. We are still sufferers 
from the Methuen treaty and the monopolies which it 
engendered, until they corrupted the vinous taste of the 
country, and created a false standard. This evil still 
remains, though the treaty has for some time vanished 
before a more enlightened Leg^lation. 

The pretence of encouraging the use of woollen manu- 
factures in any European nation, by excluding first-rate 
empires from trafficing with us on equal terms, showed 
the ignorance of the Government of the days of William 
III. and Anne in the simplest principles of trade. Even 
under the disadvantages thus generated, there were 
recently entered inwards^ of French ships, no less than 
1,210, with 88,193 tonnage; cleared outwards-, 4,123 
ships, with a tonnage of 391,460. Portugal and Spain 
together, whom we so causelessly pampered, entered 
inwards : Portugal, 195 ships, tonnage, 22,534 ; cleared 
outwards, 147 ships, tonnage, 21,853 ; Spain, inwards, 
66,391, in 376 ships ; outwards, 68,038 tons in 364 
ships. Thus, free of treaties, France trades with us 
more extensively than the two nations whom we had 
absurdly petted taken together. France also purchases 
full two-thirds of all the wool we export. 

In the meanwhile, from the old vicious principles of 
taxation on our part, the merchant fiads the inconve- 
nience of having to accommodate himself to a new state 
of things, from one which ought never to have existed. 
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Not now confined to two or three varieties of wine^ 
placed under low duties^ and therefore popular, though 
they originated through diplomatic favouritism or hlun- 
dering^ he discovers his customary mode of trade to be 
unhinged. The public also no longer find a species of 
sumptuary law prescribing, through the purse, the drinking 
of particular wines, and proscribing others. A bibacious 
Magna Charta has been signed, and we are no longer 
mulcted for preferring one species of wine to another. 

Wine is the most ancient of potables^ except water ; — 
why should Englishmen be excluded from its heathful 
use ? " Oh, it is a luxury ! " say the opulent ; *' it is our 
exclusive right ! " Wha)t, then, are tea and sugar in the 
history of nations ? They 3Xfi some four thousand years 
younger! The truth is. that every invention— every 
improvement in social life since the days of Noah and 
his vineyard — must be equally a luxury. England and 
France are the most luxurious of nations, because they 
are the most civilized— the most forward in the arts of 
life ; yet where are those found who toil harder ? What 
is creating a luxury but another step towards advancing 
civilization ? 

Enough ; — the map of France before him, the reader 
can easily follow, and trace out with these pages, either 
for pleasure or profit, whereabouts the different growths 
ef the vine are to be found. The strong, full-bodied 
wines in the south, and south-east ; the most familiar in 
the west ; and Champagne and Burgundy in the north, 
and north-east, where there are many excellent growths 
adapted to every taste, and unknown here. 



In patting' together the present volume, it iJsr well to 
•cknewledge, that there are too few Ibcal worksr on the 
subject in Franee £rom which mfonnartion is attainable. 
By Ifetr the most important is that of the Gironcfe, by 
Frank, published in 1854, which left nothing to desire in 
the particular locality which he described, but the wish 
that all the noble wine^-producing districts of his country 
were treated in the same way. It is true, one or two 
good works are found of a general character ; and of 
these, from the magnitude of the subject, treated suc- 
cintly, the ** (EnologieFrangaise " was the best authority 
fiwr quotation, down to 1851, when the oidium appeared, 
and threw all approximations as to vintage prices into 
confusion. The reserve stocks of former vintages in the 
cellars of the vine-grower or merchant, designed to fill up 
defalcations in bad seasons or short crops, were trenched 
upon to meet the new cause of scarcity. Time is neces- 
sary to replace and ripen what was so withdrawn, and 
nothing but time, before the former mean prices can be 
quoted again, even as approximations. The contrast 
between former vintage returns and those of 1853 and 
1854, given in the sequel, will show how disastrous was 
this mysterious attack, aided, perhaps, by some of the 
very attempts made to arrest its progress. 

The old provincial names have been retained, as well 
as the departmental, because they are occasionally used 
both in and out of the country. The names of many of 
the proprietors are also given in the districts most 
fkmiliar in England;' where the traveller, for business or 
amusement, will find a wide range of wines of all kinds 



and rarieties, wholly no^el to Ium, deUrate or ifrong 
bodied^ sweet <a dry. .The mrbanity: and ]iitdl]gnie» of 
the chiof .psopnetots to the atvmgar^ will fax. mjofmrn his 
expectations. He will aJaa find wMny pnmitrve habits, 
and cnstoms new t» hiou Some, indeed, will txkUnft 
confined ideas of traffic to Englishmcm, who ase accna^ 
termed to work in a largei field. 

It will be pevceiTed that there isi a; consideraUe 
discrepancy between the statements of Sir John Bowring, 
in regard to the expenses of inne eultiyatkni» and those 
given here. Sir John's report up^u French wines was 
made a good time ago. The actual expenses are now 
given under the several it^ns. 

The Report of the Wine Committee of 1852 (at which 
the present writer attended) will be found in one of the 
Blue Books for that year. It is conclusive as to the 
wisdom of a measure now so happily carried by a Minister 
who has a perfect mastership of the subject, and to whom, 
in a little time, that is, in a year or two, when ripened, 
both England and France will confess they are under 
deep obligations, not only for the measure simply con- 
sidered, but for the self-reliance displayed in the under- 
taking, and the enlarged views it exhibits. No more 
will taxation be restricted to the largest amount to be 
immediately levied to serve the treasury by diminishing 
consumption, but to the ultimate receipts of an emanci- 
pated commerce, which are ever consentaneous with the 
public good, and certain to repay, in the end, the incon- 
veniences of similar changes to the revenue. 

The author would fain draw the reader's attention to 
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the French mode of ascertaining the quantum of alcohol 
in vinous liquids in Chapter IV. It is more simple, 
and much more in accordance with science, than that so 
ridiculously originating in England from the silly gun- 
powder proof. The plain per centage of alcohol, and the 
duty payable, is so easily ascertained in the French mode, 
that the dullest employe in the revenue will acquire it in 
a moment. Cartier's instrument is used by the Govern- 
ment at a temperature of 12® Reaumur. There also the 
alcoometre of Gay Lussac, which ascertains the amount of 
alcohol per cent, by volume, is often used by private in- 
dividuals. The mode adopted here is complex and un- 
philosophical. 
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INTBODUCTOBY BEMABKS — FOBMEB STATE OP TBADE WITH 
FBANCE — ADVANTAGES OP AN OPEN TBADE — ^WINB NOT A 
LUXUBY, AND OP THE MOST UNIYEBSAL USB — CHABACTEB 
OP THE WINES OP PBANCE. 

Slow are popular advances towards good, when the good has 
to encounter prejudices long established. The dictates of reason 
seem to be exceptions in the consideration of those changes which 
happen to alarm the sensitiveness of custom, even in the face of 
undeniable benefits. If it were possible to banish decay and death 
from the world, it is not difficult to believe even those calamities of 
our nature would have supporters, on the ground that they belong to 
the established order of things ; in other words, that they are vested 
rights, which must be upheld under all consequences. Of such a 
nature is the reasoning of the enemies of free trade. The dislike to 
the reduction of the wine duties is of the same origin. There is 
still an opposition to the new principles, which, in some public men 
lurks beneath a reluctant, or rather, it is to be feared, a feigned 
assent, in order to obtain political advantages, and gratify personal 
ambition at the cost of honesty. The language of those who 
oppose the commercial treaty with France, and support the old 
system of duties, is, " See what a large sum the old duties return ; 
how easy they are levied — ^wine is a mere luxury," Why should 
the public be debarred £rom the purchase of wine, even were wine a 
luxury, because the tax upon it is levied out of iJl reason in regard 
to cost, on the ground that the levy can be made with greater 
facility upon one kind of mercantik property than another. This 
doctrine is in character with the blindness of the past. Why should 
not our merchant shippers supply the retail d^ers with wines of 
all kinds, at a reasonable duty? We have heretofore scarcely been 
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allowed a choice without paying for it extravagantly. The govern- 
ment of the country has now wisely judged that revenue is to be 
raised without any other consideration than the public service, in 
reasonable agreements or proportions, between the cost price of the 
thing taxed, and the amount of the duty levied. It is in this way 
alone that commerce, becoming mutually beneficial, will place the 
true interest of every people linked with it, in strong opposition to 
the wanton wills of any who chance to govern, and follow out 
iU-regulated passions, or rule in ignorance. Once well established, 
the influence of the people will soon become paramount in the pro- 
motion of peace among the nations, because peace is the interest of 
all, and of none more than the two great empires whom the present 
treaty more intimately concerns. 

But enough — ^free trade even with Prance is no novelty. Those 
who are acquainted with Mr. Pitt's measure, sometimes called 
" Mr. Eden's Treaty of Commerce," as far as relates to wine, will 
And how those of the same opinion now, as too many were then, 
object to treating commercially with Prance on the most triyial 
grounds. Mr. Pitt was assailed seventy years ago for his reduction 
of those duties, in much the same manner as the existing govern- 
ment. " There is no reciprocity," was the cry. The opponents of 
Mr. Pitt were the genuine descendants of those who, a century 
before, under Charles II., complained of our trading with Prance, 
and thus working out our own ruin ! The cheap labour of Prance, 
they then said, enabled her to produce wines, brandies, and oib. 
They were the productions of her soil, and that of England had 
nothing to compete with them. We had always kept up high 
duties on Prench produce, and low upon those of Spain and 
Portugal, because the latter took our manufeu^ujes in exchange, and 
the produce of our fisheries by treaty, just as if Pranc* were paid in 
hard money for all she sold to us. In 1786-7 Mr. Pitt was charged 
with diminishing the wine revenue £20,098, because he reduced the 
duty on Prench wine from £9Q the tun to £bO, the Portuguese duty 
proportionally falling in amount in pursuance of the Methuen 
treaty. Mr. Pitt could see, though his assailants could not, that 
increased consumption would repair the loss. They asserted too, 
that a duty of only Jgl5 6s. 4d. on Portugal wines to £50 on those of 
Prance would not protect them against the wines of Prance. Was 
there not ground to fear, that good, sound, healthy wines, from the 
south of Prance, costing only £14 the tun, would come in and be 
preferred to the woollen cherished growths of Portugal P If this 
should not turn out to be the case, a defialcation of revenue must 
ensue* The Prench revolution soon afterwards, barely suffered 
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Mr. Pitt to see that his principle of action was correct. Thus, the 
same arguments so strongly at variance with fact, were applied 
against Mr. Pitt's measure, as have, been applied by existing 
protectionists under the new treaty ; and Mr. Ktt's objurgators toS 
their cue from the vituperators of the treaty of Chades II. witk 
France in 1660. 

The same obtuseness (^ vision in regard to trade that prevailed 
under Charles II., continued imder his successors down to the reign 
of Queen Yictoria. From the reign of the Norman longs here, to 
1660, the wines of Guienne, Poitou, and Gascony, came in subject 
to moderate dues, until the reign of Charles II. The amount of 
duties by 12 Charles 11. c. 4, was £13 10s. per tun in London, and 
£16 10s. in the out ports. This was at the rate of 13Jd. the 
gallon. The trade with France after the Bevolution, seems to have 
been carried on upon an equitable footing untH 1675, when one of 
those^ popular alarms, that often disgrace this oountiy, was raised, 
that France was ruining us, for there was a balance of trade against 
us of JS965,128. Land happened at the time to have fallen in 
price. The landed interest was shipwrecked; all it was averred in 
ccMisequence of the money of Englaiid going over to France for the 
purchase of her productions. Cries were uttered like those when 
the calendar was rectified, " Give us back our ten days," or the 
old " No Popery," " the Church in danger," or more recently the ciy 
of '^ Fr^Q^h invasion," echoed from all sides, amid the shouts of the 
ignorant or interested. England was on the brink of ruin, if they 
were to be credited. The treaty of commerce concluded was soon 
hooted down, and in 1678, Parliament, the wisdom of which used 
sometimes to be very problematical, came to a vote declaring that 
the "trade with France was detrimental to the kingdom !" An act 
of absolute wisdom in the legislative sense of that time followed, 
the preamble of which ran, *' Forasmuch as it hath been by long 
experience found that the importing French wines, brandy, silks, 
Unen, salts, and paper, and other commodities of the growth, 
product, or manu&^tures of the territories and dominions of the 
French king, hath much exhausted the treasure of this nation, 
lessened the value of the native commodities and manufactures 
thereof, and caused great detriment to this kingdom, &c." 

It was also averred that, in consequence, rents fell. French wine 
was therefore prohibited from 1679 to 1685, when James II. wisely 
threw the trade with France open again, and it rose to a greater 
extent than it had ever done before, to the horror of the protection- 
ists of the time. On William III. ascending the throne the same 
alarmists asserted that new life was given to commerce by a renova- 
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tion of the prohibitious upon French goods. The result is remark- 
able on two accounts. First, it is demonstrable that the national 
taste in wine changed eiiactly as the commodity was dear or cheap. 
This was, in effect, denied by some persons before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, in 1852, who were friends of high duties. 
Secondly, that it was the warm nature of Oporto wine which gave it 
the preference over the French, and not the Methuen treaty and superior 
cheapness ; that, in fact, port was a free choice altogether. The 
Journals of the House of Commons do not sanction this assertion. 
It appears from them that — 

Between the years 1675 and 1678 the French trade was open, 
and 8,535 tuns of French wine were imported, and no more than 
116 tuns of Portuguese. 

From 1679tol685an absolute prohibition of French wine took 
place, only 4 tuns were imported, and 6,880 tims of Portuguese 
came in. 

From 1686 to 1695 the trade with France was again open, and 
no less than 13,401 tuns were annually imported I Of Portuguese 
wines the average was only 483 tuns. Even in 1787 it was ex- 
pressly averred by some who opposed Mr. Pitt's reduction of the 
duty, that the difference of one-third less duty would not prove a 
sufficient protection to the importers of them, and England would 
thus lose the Portugal trade. 

It has thus been seen that down to 1695, the wines which 500 
years had made natural to the English people, were decidedly pre- 
ferred. In the foregoing year prohibitory duties, or such as operated 
to the same effect, were levied upon French wine, and four or five 
years afterwards the Methuen treaty with Portugal proved that the 
national taste followed the cheapness of a commodity, and that the 
argument of the price with the many wHl always operate as it does 
in the trader's shop, where bad goods, at low prices, ever command 
the multitude. This prohibitory system existed in the market untD 
1713. It is impossible to doubt that national prejudices had much 
to do in the matter. In earlier times these were balanced by our 
possession of some of the finest vinelands in France. The wars be- 
tween the two countries did not operate to the prejudice of the 
traffic when we lost them. But even after that period the remem- 
brance of hostilities, and the sanguinary confficts waged between the 
two countries, seemed to have had no effect upon the wine trade, and 
produced no distaste to the beverage until it was made too costly. 
If we did not love the French we coveted their wines until the duties 
forbade a longer enjoyment of them. Thus it is not too much to 
conjecture that in wiser times to come nations wiU be restrained 
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by self-interest, from mutual injustice, active grounds for different 
feelings no longer existing, and that commerce will, to no small ex- 
tent, become the healer of the wounds inflicted by war, and ultimately 
its most formidable opponent ; but it must not be a one-sided com- 
merce that will make the columns of the sergeant-major's muster-roll 
subservient to those of the ledger. 

Let the French have due credit. The treaty of the present 
Ministry, the intercourse supported by the friends of free trade, and 
the interests of a mutual dependence in the pursuits of industry and 
conmierce, were made to England by France in 1713, and most 
contemptuously refused. We have orJy done now what wiser heads 
offered us nearly 150 years ago. M. de Torcy, in vain, proposed 
an open trade, the advantages of which (now obvious enough to 
every man of common sense) were scouted by the Government here, 
and the proposition opposed, not only by the Parliament, but by that 
suffrage satirically denominated, if not profanely, the vox populi, 
vox Dei. It was almost an axiom in the last century, in relation to 
trade, that the success or ruin of our commerce continually in- 
clined for or against us, as the trade of France with England was 
shut or open. Well and justly did the late Lord Liverpool remark 
that the trade of England had flourished in spite of our legisla- 
tion. When France proposed, in 1713-14, that a tariff should be 
made in England similar to that of France and England in 1664, 
Lord Bolingbroke treated the proposal with disdain. This tariff was 
simply that the duties and prohibitions in both countries should be 
reciprocal. The duty to be paid on both sides was five per cent. 
After so much of two centuries has elapsed since, we can hardly do 
otherwise than admit that our ideas of the true prindples of trade Ln- 
tinned to be erroneous too long, that the offer of de Torcy was a just 
offer, and that any can still be found obtuse enough to deny this 
fact, shows that there must be exceptions even to the common run 
of vulgar intellect. 

Why an open trade with France should be more injurious than 
with any other country does not appear. The most powerful, civilized, 
and industrious nation on the mainland of Europe, with 35,000,000 
of people, is, on these grounds, the best we could select for mutual 
advantage in traffic. Bound by strong commercial interests in a 
bond of amity, the peace of Europe would be better maintained than 
by any other alliance. The mass of population, in both countries, 
is numerous enough to make the trafiic between them very extensive 
and profitable to both. 

The wines of France are the purest growths in the world. The 
modicum of spirit 18^ per cent., it is presumed in the scientific 
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sense of tlie fignies, or if at 18^ per cent, in an analysis of 89 ^ parts 
alcohol, and 11 water, as adopted by Brande, or even of absolute 
alcohol, will, if the latter be intended, admit nearly all the best 
wines of France and Spain at the low duty. This will work a 
moral benefit in the community. The wines, with 20 per cent, of 
brandy, will pay the high duty, and thus the habit of drinking 
pure wine will be once more encouraged. 

It must be admitted that the measure, in the broad way in which 
the Minister proposes it shall be carried out, does honour to his 
boldness. He did wisely to leave beer and spirits untouched, for 
they are questions wholly separate. They will not be affected by it 
for a long time to come, if ever. There will be very few malt con- 
sumers who wiU take to light wine after their heavy beverage. As 
to spirits, if the brandied wines of Portugal and the south do not 
tempt the devotee from his favourite glass at present, the light, deli- 
cate, and exhilarating wines of France will not do it. 

It was clear after the evidence tendered before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the wine duties, in 1852, that in a 
nation the government of which supported free trade, the duties so 
out of all proportion to the cost of the article, could not be long 
maintained without subjecting the minister who supported free 
trade, to the charge of inconsistency, if not of duplicity. Duties 
on some wines ranging from 200 to 600 per cent., as on some of the 
red wines of Spain, and even on the Sherry wine fluctuating between 
812 and 45 per cent., could not co-exist with an emancipated 
traffic. On French wines from 400 to 22 per cent. On Lisbon, 
from 338 to 154, and on Port, from 221 per cent, to 66, was a 
state of duties oppressive, extravagant, anti-commercial, and 
unjust. Hence, too, arose adulterations, and frauds of all kinds, 
from which the government and the consumer were both made 
continual dupes. While the consumption upon other articles 
increased in more than the ratio of the increase of the population, 
that of wine alone stood still, an article which had been consumed 
in aU countries from the earliest ages, and which our own island 
once produced. Wine was not like tea, sugar, cocoa, and tobacco, 
an article of a recent date become necessary from usage. So conve- 
nient was the mode of levying the wiae duties, and so congenial to 
men in office, in consequence, that they saw them fall off with the 
utmost complacency, to the extent of 700,000 gallons ammaliy, 
between 1800 and 1850, or in half a century. They were content 
with the duties if they did not increase. These were a sort of nest 
egg to the Exchequer, while malt and spirit, consumption and 
population had doubled. Though the consumption of wine had 
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decreased forty-eight per cent, it wrought no emendation. As if 
to cure the mischief, the duty was altered above a dozen times, and 
actually increased upon all wines, but principally upon those of 
France. This duty in 1800, was 10s. 6^d. per old gallon, if only 
worth Is. In 1801, lOs. 2id. per gallon. In 1802, 10s. 74d. 
1803, 12s. 5i. 1804, 13s. 6id. 1805, 13s. 8id. 1809, 
193. 8id. 1813, 19s. 34d. 1814, 13s. 8id. 1819, 13s. 9d. 
1825, 7s. 2id. 1826, 7s. 3d., 1831, 5s. 6d., to which 5 per 
cent, was added. Under such a fluctuation, and with 19s. 8id. to 
pay duty on wine, the cost price of which was but Is. or Is. 6d. 
per gallon, it was impossible but the consumption must decrease, 
and also the consumption of English goods, which must else have 
paid for them. " No matter," said the Protectionists, " wine is a 
luxury, and we coUect the duty with no trouble, we are content to 
keep it where it is." In 1796, it is well known the duties on wine 
in Ireland produced £150,000. They were doubled and should 
have returned £300,000 per annum, in place of which they only 
returned £130,000. 

It is to be regretted that an Englishman has been so long 
prohibited from having wine wherever he happens to be, and of any 
kind he desires. The English merchant from the compression 
exercised upon him by the ignorance or wilfulness of his past rulers, 
has seen himself confined to dealing in two or three kinds of wine 
alone. Of the infinite variety existing, he is unaware. He will, 
therefore, be exposed to some iQconvenience under the present 
measure. He will have to open a more extended correspondence 
abroad with localities and individuals, to which he is now alike a 
stranger. He may Justly lay his inconvenience to the want of know- 
ledge in his rulers, and that preference of convenience to duty, so 
continually visible in public affairs in past time. The merchant 
must feel the benefit of the measure, for amid his perplexities in the 
change, all retailers of wines must come to him for their supplies, 
and his extension of business, will, it is hoped, balance his 
labours in his transition state. He will be enabled also, without 
inconvenience to keep a much larger stock of duty free wine in his 
own business cellars than he did before. 

The cries raised by the protectionists that there is not wine enough 
in the world to supply the demand of a few extra million of gallons 
for England, and, again, that if there were, English people would 
not drink them, are scarcely deserving of a notice. On the conti- 
nent, in the vine countries, vineyards are broken up for com land 
when the demand ceases, and com land applied to the vine, when- 
ever the supply is short, and there is the appearance of a permanent 
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call for it. The particular species of wine required is also carefully 
considered in such cases. It is true that the vine takes in some 
places, three, in others, four years to get into a first bearing 
state, and that the terrible ravages of the vine disease, as shown by 
different comparisons in the sequel, must have diminished the large 
reserve stocks of the wine growers, which with any substantial 
proprietor were very considerable, and that against these disadvan- 
tages, the supply will have to contend, but it will be a temporary 
difficulty alone, the exact extent of which can only be known by the 

Eroprietors of the vineyards, as well as how far the deficiency made 
y the o'idium, which reached its maximum about 1854, has yet been 
made good. Since then there is no data as to prices, and it will be 
some time before affairs again become regular, for some years will be 
required to replace the exhausted supplies. Still, in several parts of 
Prance, there are unexhausted stocks of old wine remaining, and as 
in a single year, that of 1848, half a dozen years before the o'idium 
reached its highest point, the prodigious amount of 51,622,152 
hectolitres, or 1,185,687,344 imperial gallons, were returned, and 
the vintages of 1849, 1850, and 1851, averaged 39,900,665 
hectolitres, the average being generally considered about 36,000,000 
hectolitres, or a little more, that the reduction to only 10,787,869 
hectolitres in 1854, may be partially compensated by the vintages 
immediately preceding. The demand from England is not likely to 
become considerable until 1861. It will be gradual in its increase, 
for there wiU be classes of consumers almost wholly new, who will 
come in slowly. It may take two years from the termination of 
1860, before the effects of the measure are fuUy developed, or their 
benefits much felt, for many old habits are to be changed. The 
previous course of things had been a bad and a protracted course, 
and human nature become a partaker in certain habits and notions, 
is not to be so rapidly made the creature of different operations 
under those foreign to it, as may sometimes be desired, however 
wisdom may approve them, as indeed, has been too truly remarked 
at the commencement of this chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

INTRODUCTION OP THE VINE INTO FRANCE — ITS DESTRUCTION 
— RE-INTRODUCTION — ^VARIETIES OP THE PLANT. 

TnE vine, it is generally supposed, travelled from the East into 
Europe, and was introduced mto GtiUia Narbonensis by way of 
Massilia, now Marseilles. This city was founded by the Phoceans 
at a very remote period in European history, and having become a 
Greek colony, the language of Greece was that of the inhabitants to 
a comparatively late period. The Phcenicians traded there in its 
colonial infancy. The traces of this active commercial people are 
even yet to be found where they had visited for purposes of traffic, 
sometimes in the continuance of a trivial custom, at others in more 
enduring relics of their industry in their colonial coinage, and the 
history of their rich dyes. In Cornwall for example, to which they 
traded for tin by the way of Gades or Cadiz, we find still the clouted 
cream, not found out of the two south-western counties of England, 
exactly as it is found in Syria at the present time. It cannot there- 
fore be supposed that the introduction of the vine, into a climate so 
congenial to its growth as France, should have been overlooked by a 
trading people among those comforts or luxuries which had merged 
into necessities in the par^t state. Still it must be admitted that 
old writers differ upon this point. Some ascribe the introduction to 
a Tuscan emigrant, while Cicero, Caesar, and Strabo, with more 
apparent reason, state it to have been a commercial result. Diodorus 
asserts this positively, and Justinus ascribes it to the founders of 
Marseilles soon after they had built the city. 

At whatever period the vine was introduced into France, it appears 
to have flourished so that its produce very early became an article of 
export. The wines of Vienne, of Narbonne, and of Marseilles, are 
noticed by Eoman writers. Cicero in his oration on behalf of 
Eonteius, alludes to a charge of extortion made against him for a 
species of tax or octroi, which he levied upon all wines entering 
Toulouse. It may therefore be presumed, that except among the 
Celtic tribes in the north, with whom ale was the general drink, 
wine too was largely used before the edict of Domitian to root up 
the vines had been promulgated, "Whatever is exported from a 
country in the way of trade that is a native production, must in 
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some degree be reckoned among its superfluities. That the export 
of wine to Borne thus took place, is clearly shown by the censures 
Boman writers cast upon the quality of some of the wines which had 
come under their notice. 

However this may have been prior to the reign of Domitian, it is 
well established that in one of those freaks of despotism which 
degrade human nature, and render the passive conduct of the 
virtuous under them a marvel, an order was issued from Eome that all 
the vines in Spain, Gaul, and Britain should be grubbed up. There 
was a wantonness in the crimes of some of the early Caesars which 
seemed to be based rather upon a hatred of human kind at large — 
an innate detestation of the species — ^prompting atrocities — ^than 
any individual oflPence offered to their pride or the vulgar prin- 
ciple of revenge. To desolate thus three extensive kingdoms, each 
larger than Italy, was worthy of a tyrant nature. The edict bore 
date A.D. 92, and was executed with rigour. The sufferers were in 
consequence compelled to return again to their mead and ale. The 
excuse for this outrage was that com tillage was neglected. The 
proceeding could only have increased the disgust of the population 
of those countries, which, in common with the citizens of Borne, 
held that emperor in immeasurable detestation. 

It was not until the year 282 that the Emperor Probus permitted 
vines to be replanted in the prohibited countries, where for nearly 
two centuries their cultivation had been unknown. This permission 
to possess once more the smiling vineyard, and to quaff the generous 
juice of the grape, was met by millions with unbounded delight. 
Six generations of men had passed away«to whom the cultivation of 
the vine was an hereditary tale, and the cheerfulness that followed 
the toil of the vine-dresser, and the joys of the vintage, were only a 
tradition. The descendants of all ages and sexes of those who had 
told the story of the enjoyment of their fathers in relation to the 
" forbidden tree," now came forward to take a part in replanting 
that of which they had only heard and read. For their immediate 
predecessors it had never blossomed and borne fruit. Now all was 
joy — ^all were overflowing vrith happiness. The wound which had 
been inflicted on the national agriculture was healed. It must have 
been a singular and heart-cheering spectacle, that of a numerous 
people, by nature one of the most life-enjoying, meeting with shouts 
of exultation to repair to the spot of the traditionary vineyard which 
the plough had for so many years furrowed for the production of 
com, — to see, in fact, the entire population of numberless towns and 
villages pour out into the champaign, and setting the vine in the 
presumed site of its former culture, give the rein to the song and 
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dance as soon as the first plants were in the groraid. The raptured 
rejoicings echoing from hill to hill under temperate but snnny 
skies that seemed to deepen their brilliancy on the consummation of 
the desirable work. 

In a little time on the banks of the Mame and the Loire, of the 
Saone and Ehone, and spreading to those of the romantic Rhine, the 
fin^rant wine-blossoms once more rejoiced the hearts of the gay 
population of France, and for many ages wine continued to be made 
and enjoyed there. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when 
papal authority kindled sanguinary wars in the Holy Land, some of 
the crusaders on their return brought with them from Corinth, 
Cyprus, and other places rich muscat vines, till then unknown in 
fWice. The plants were first set at the foot of the Pyren^s, and 
thence came the rich Frontignac, Lunel, and Eiyesaltes sweet or 
luscious wines. This introduction of different yarieties was subse- 
quently carried out to an incredible extent. The vine, riYw, from 
whence the solace of wine is drawn, belongs to the genus ^entandria 
monogynia, or the vitia vinifera, of Liimseus. 

Attempts do not appear to have been made, even in France, to disc 
cover and arrange the different species of vine until a late period. 
The Abbe Rozier, in 1771, was the first who suggested it, and made 
some progress in his researches ; he was killed in his bed at Lyons, 
by a bomb, in 1793. M. de St. Maur afterwards endeavoured 
to form a collection of vines. What progress he made is not exactly 
known, but soon after his efforts, M. de Latapie, made a similar 
attempt. In 1785, M. Secondat, published some useful observations 
to the same end. The French Society of Natural History then 
took up the subject, but reported that it would occupy fifteen or 
twenty years to complete. In 1818, under the Count de Toumon, 
no less than six hundred plants were classed, but this collection was 
destroyed in 1827. It was under Count Chaptal, that M. Bosc 
formed the Luxemburgh collection, between 1820 and 1825; but 
like the Abb^ Rozier, M. M. St. Maur, and Latapie, Bosc was not 
destined to see the end of his labours. He died in 1828, having 
previously described four hundred and fifty species and varieties. 

The Liimsean Society of Bordeaux, then conceived it might render 
the finit of the labors of Bosc useful, by the concurrence of one of 
its members, M. Bouchereau, of the Chateau of Carbonnieux, in the 
pursuit. The collection which at present exists there is the most 
complete in France. In 1835, it numbered four hundred and two of 
the French varieties, and of foreign varieties twenty-five. Afterwards 
the French and foreign counted by the number of slips, reached six 
bondred and twenty-nine, and in aU finally, a thousand and fifty- 
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six. Later in 1843, the Congpress of Vine Proprietors meeting at 
Bordeaux, received from M. Bouchereau, a minute catalogue of 
nine hundred and nineteen specimens from his collection. The 
Duke de Gazes, when in office, conceived the idea of restoring the 
Luxemburgh collection, and in 1844, a catalogue was published 
which reached the number of two thousand. In 1848, this magni- 
ficent collection was nearly destroyed by a mob that ravaged Paris, 
in the troubles of that year, but a portion was fortunately preserved 
from the devastating raoble. 

Another French collection exists in the Ch&teau de la Dor€e, near 
Tours, founded by Count Odart. There b also a fine collection at 
Montpellier, began in 1810, by the botanist CandoUe ; this possesses 
six hundred varieties. There are other collections less important 
in the country, so that the scientific part of the present subject lias 
not been neglected. In no wine producing country has the vine 
and its different relations, as respects utility in the art of making 
wine, been so assiduously studied with a view to practical effect, 
as on the Gallic soil. 

To return to the more immediate point, the vine once more widely 
cultivated in France, seems not only to have spread rapidly, but its 
produce to have become an important export down to the sixteenth 
century. At that period the vine culture was assailed by one 
of those idle outcries, which the senseless multitude set up at times 
in every nation. It was asserted that com was rendered dear by the 
number of vines planted, and in consequence, about 1567, many 
vineyards were ordered to be rooted up, and new ones forbidden to be 
planted. Eleven years afterwards the order was repeated. Again, 
in 1627, Louis XIII. repeated an order to the same eflfect ; thus the 
matter remained until the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
when the insupportable taxation, and the bad management of public 
affairs, with the unbounded privileges of the nobility uniting, carried 
extensive distress throughout that fine country. The cause was 
once more stupidly ascribed to the vine, and in 1725, certain pro- 
vinces were forbidden to cultivate it. In 1730, a royal order was 
issued that no new vines should be planted without a formal 
permission, and if that were obtained a certain number of white 
mulberry-trees were to be planted in return, with a view to the silk 
manufacture, at least in relation to the Bordelais. So rigid was this 
enactment, that the least care known to be bestowed upon any aban- 
doned vine-land within two years, labourable for other purposes, sub- 
jected the owner to a fine of 3000f., unless permission were obtained. 
These despotic enactments of blind legislators, produced none of the 
effect intended. Agriculture was cramped, and the distresses of the 
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people increased, nor was the burden lightened, but on the 
contrary increased by the profligacy of the court, until the pressure 
could no longer be borne. The revolution of 1789 succeeded. The 
legitimate proprietors of the soil obtained their just rights over their 
property; and restraints upon free-will industry were abolished. The 
industrious cultivator was left to his own natural power to create, 
and apply the resources he obtained for the general benefit of 
trading exchanges. Since the revolution, and the abandonment of 
legislative direction of a similar character, the vine product of 
France has returned in some years, a value of £28,000,000 sterling, 
as well as com enough for the increased population of the empire. 
This alone will exhibit the benefit the revolution produced to the 
agriculture of France, however severely it might have fallen upon 
those who had to the last endeavoured to prolong the existing 
state of things by calling in foreign enemies, and offering them 
French territory to uphold it. A perusal of "Arthur Young's 
Agricultural Travels in France," will but too fully display the 
deplorable state of the agriculture there in his day, and the misery 
of the small farmers and the peasantry. 

It is not needful to say more of the botanical character of the 
vine, after mentioning the numerous differences in the species before 
alluded to. The unpractised eye cannot discriminate them, nor 
would a list of them be of moment here, occupying too much space. 
It suffices that the general character of the plant is preserved in all 
the species, so as to be well recognised wherever the vine is culti- 
vated, whether in climates that will properly mature the grape 
or not. 

It is not generally known that the vine will produce fruit from the 
tendrils. M. Eistelhuber, of Strasburg, in 1817, found that on 
cutting off the smallest fibre near its origin in the vine, one or two 
small buttons appeared, which became good fruit, and ripened with 
the rest upon the tree. The colour of every grape belongs to the 
skin, whether oval or round in form, or whether of a deep violet or 
one light of that colour, or white, yellow, red, or green. The pulp 
and must carry little colour even in the darkest grapes, except in one 
species. The powder or bloom upon the fruit in its riper state, is 
deemed a sign that its cultivation has not been neglected. When 
the vine is in fiower it exhales an agreeable odour, which in the east 
is much esteemed, and where aphrodisiac virtue is ascribed to it. 

The grape, as is well known, varies under the influence of the 
climate, the power of the sun, the atmospherical exposure, the nature 
of the season, and the mode of culture. Those species most generally 
cultivated in France are as follow, among the great variety which 
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exist there. To mention more would be si^perflnous, as these are 
the most common. The early black moriUon — moriUon nair Aat^f^ 
as denominated in the country. Of this plant there are two species, 
one indigenous, known as the JRauin de la Madeleine, or MjigHftlAn 
grape ; the other an exotic, known as the vine of Ischia, of three 
crops or bearings viffne d* Ischia des trois recoUei. This last is said 
to have been introduced into France from Italy. It grows higher 
than most of the other kinds ; the leaves are small as well as the fruit, 
which is compact, and egg-shaped, with a tough skin. The colour is 
a deep violet black, covered with bloom. The pulp is greenish and 
sweet, but rather insipid. It ripens about the end of July, or the 
commencement of August at the latest, its only advantage over the 
other kinds of grape. It figures on the table in Uie dessert among the 
earliest fruits, but has no other merit than to gratify the eyes of the 
luxurious. It grows best in red-ochrous earth, open and exposed to 
the sun. Though called the vine of three crops, it rarely produces 
more than one. In the depailment of the Seine and Marne there is 
a vine called Trtfera^ which does really bear three crops. It is 
noticed by Pliny, as known in his time ; is vigorous in character, 
and yields excellent fruit«four years after it is planted, provided it be 
not pruned too short. Its first crop is the most productive. Even 
in the latitude 48° it bears and matures its fruit well, if placed in a 
southern exposure, by the 15 th or 20 th of August, at the latest. 
The second crop ripens between the forgoing dates, the 25tli of 
September and 6th of October. The third crop, which is generally 
short in quantity, ripens between the 25th of October, and the lOt^ 
of November, if the frost do not set in before that date. The two 
last crops are the effect of prunings or cuttings made b^ween the 
fifteenth and thirtieth of June. 

This plant requires a light soft soil rich in humus, it must be 
watered in very dry seasons, and to produce its three crops, must 
face the south and be trained upon espaliers. It is said to have been 
brought to France from the isle of Ohio, by way of Calabria, and the 
isle of Ischia, where it was called also Uva di tre volte Vanno. The 
grape is sweet, and has every essential in itself for making good wine, 
especially where the other lands most in esteem do not ripen, for 
even in such a case the produce wiU still be good, if of little body. 
This species is often coi^ounded with the MoriUon from which it is 
really distinct. This grape, called ako the Magdalen, is a pre- 
cocious species, giving two crops of fruit, one about the eighteenth 
of August, and another about the twentieth of September, the last 
being by £eu: the finest fruit; There is sometimes a third crop from 
this plant about the end of October, but it is little better than 
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verjuice. It has even been known to flower a fourth time. It is 
cultivated both on espaliers, and in the open ground, having its 
branches trained spirally upon supports. The firuit of the second crop 
in this mode of treatment is generally smaller than that of the first. 

Another species of vine is called the Meunier, this is also preco- 
cious, ripening about the same time as the Magdalen. It is dis- 
tinguished from other kinds by the whiteness of its downy leaves, 
which perhaps, conferred upon it the name of Meunier or " the Miller." 
It will withstand the spring frosts, and prefers a poor, rather than 
rich soil. The fruit is short, thick, and hard, of a pale yellow 
colour, and an agreeable savour. It produces a tolerable wine, and 
is common in all vineyards. It has the advantage of not being 
subject to drop its fruit. It is pruned gourd fashion. 

The Bourguignon 7wir or BlacJc Burgundy sometimes called the 
¥ranc Pineau, the Pulsart, Farinau, Noirieu or Auvemas. This 
variety has its leaves covered with a cottony down ; obtuse at the 
extremity, and slightly lobed. The stem or woody part, is of a deep 
red, the grape is not large, nor hard, and the fruit is oval, of a deep 
red at first, which on ripening passes into black. It is mediocre for 
table use, but excellent for making wine, and in consequence is 
generally regarded as the parent of the best French wines. It de- 
lights in a fight, siliceous, soil, with an exposure to the rising and 
setting sun. It stands the spring frosts well, and will bear for a 
century without exhibiting any sign of falling off. Its wine is good, 
has a fine bouquet and wiU keep welL The principal defect of this 
species is that it will only bear well «ice in two years, and that its 
bearing is never large. 

The Teinturier, or dyer, called also the Gros Garnet, the Noireau^ihe 
Gro8 Noir or Noireau, and the Noir cTBspagne, called V Alicante 
in the Gironde, and by M. OKvier de Serres the Negrter, is redder 
than the Black Burgundy, and the leaves are tinted with the same 
colour. The fruit is short, hard, and of a red violet hue, moderate 
as to size, and full of juice, capable of being mingled with the must 
of other wines for colour. It gives a must of a sharp and not an 
agreeable flavour, which in strength ranks with common white wines. 
It resists the spring frosts, and will grow in all exposures and soils. 
This grape is not good for the table from its acidity and hardness. 

The Petit Garnet is a species of black morillon, which will grow in 
all exposures, particularly in a northern aspect, in a strong soil. The 
leaves are pointed, of a pale green colour, divided with three distinct 
lobes. It resists the late frosts of the spring, but sheds its fruit 
too often where thus attacked. Its grape ripens well, and makes a 
passable wine of toleraWe colour. The produce is abundant, but 
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the plant requires to be renewed by layers every short term of years. 
It was altogether proscribed in the vineyards in 1393. 

The RaUin Peru or Pearl Grape, is furnished with lobed leaves, 
indented, of a fine green colour, the clusters scantily loaded, the 
stalks green, and yielding grapes of unequal sizes, generally small, 
oval, of a pale green, pearly, full of saccharine juice ; a variety that 
forms the basis of all the other sorts in a great many vineyards. It 
must have a substantial soil, calcareous and marly, the surface ground 
a little sloping. Humidity is prejudicial to it, especially at the time 
of flowering. It resists the frosts of spring and autumn, but when 
it happens to be struck by them, does not bear for two years after- 
wards. The grape when perfectly ripe, has a slight savour of musk. 
Its wine is generous and good, whether red, clairet,* or white. It 
must not be often laid, and when pruned the int^mediate shoots 
only are cut. 

The Comichon violet^ with large leaves, bears small clusters, the 
grapes of which are a little elongated, one end large and the other 
with the point bent as seen in some cucumbers. They are in length 
from sixteen to twenty lines, while not more than six in diameter. 
When mature they are often wholly of a violet colour, but oflener 
remain green at one extremity, generally at the head. This grape 
rarely ripens as far north as Paris, where a white variety is found 
which reaches maturity more easily than the violet. Tlie wine made 
from it is hard, and must be miogled with that of a more generous 
growth. The south of France is the most favorable site for this species. 

The Griset blanc has leaves of a lively green. The clusters are 
small, the form irregular, and composed of round grapes, hard, and 
of a greyish green colour, the odour of which is very agreeable. The 
wine from tins grape is white, and in much esteem, figuring with 
some distinction in the third class wines of France. It is fine, soft, 
and spirituous. It requires a gravelly soil, sloping if possible, and 
the warmest aspect. 

The Morillon blanc or white Morillon, called also the Beaunier, 
has a large leaf, of a fine lively green above, and white as linen be- 
neath. The grapes are a little elongated, and composed of distinct 
bunches on the cluster. They are not too crowded, are round, of a 
middling size, of a greenish white colour, tending to white, after- 
wards to a clear yellow. The pulp is mild and sugary. It ripens 
easily, and makes an excellent dinner wine. It prefers a southern 
or western aspect. The fruit will keep fresh a long time, and the 
wine made from it possesses the same virtue. 

* Clairet, lightly oolotired. 
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The Momain hlanc in its fonn and the disposition of its fruit, 
wMch is a little hard and of a pale yellow, in shape round, "re- 
sembles the white Chasselas. It reddens in the sun in the same 
manner. Its must is sweet and very agreeable to the palate, 
and it ripens readily even in the north. This species is known 
in some vineyards under the name of the Metier hhmCy black 
and ^een. It is exceedingly useful to mingle with white vines in 
the vineyard. 

The Muscat i or Muscadine grape is that most in request for the 
table. In France it produces wine in no great quantity, principally 
at Eivesaltes, in the department of the Pyren^s Orientales, and at 
Erontignac, and Lunel in that of the Herault. The grapes are 
large, round, and firm, strongly attached to the cluster, and of an 
agreeable musky odour. There are white, red, black, and violet 
grapes of this species. The white muscat is naturally large and 
somewhat elongated, the grapes on the clusters pressing heavily 
against each other. Their colour is a clear green, with an amb^ 
line on the side next the sun, the pulp is white, with a savor of musk. 
It ripens with difficulty in the environs of Paris. Its wine has 
much body, a perfect taste of the fruit, and an agreeable perftime* 
It gains by age. The red muscat has a cluster less close than the 
white, and the grape is less elongated in form. Its fndt is rounder, 
less musky, and smaller than the white, and has a colour varying 
from that of brick to umber, where not exposed to the sun, when it 
becomes coloured violet and purple. The black muscat is remark- 
able for its narrow clusters, not very close, and by its round grapes, 
smaller and less musky than those of the preceding species, having 
a black skin or deep violet, covered with a rich bloom. The pulp is 
reddish nearest the skin. This grape ripens well, and is much 
prized. The muscat of Alexandria, has smaller leaves, less curved 
than that of the other muscats. The clusters are very voluminous, 
and hung with large, oval grapes, about an inch long, of a clear 
green lightly browned, hard, and of an agreeable musky flavor. 
This grape is sometimes foimd destitute of pips, or with only one. It 
win keep a long time, but rarely reaches perfection in the latitude of 
Paris. It requires a warm exposure, and a good soil. 

The Chasselas is an excellent variety of grape, and is valued for 
the table. It is much cultivated in gardens, about arbours, on 
trellises, and palisades. It ripens perfectly, and its fruit keeps 
through the autumn and winter, from the first week in October. 
This grape has clusters generally large, elongated;^ the fruit not close 
set and divided into groups upon the cluster. The grapes are white, 
round, firm, and of a size varying upon the same cluster, but in 
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general about eight lines in diameter; the colour amber on the side 
exposed to the sun. The pulp of pale green, abundant in moisture, 
sweet, full of sugar, with a firm skin, and easily dissolving in the 
mouth. The white Chaueltu is commoner than the preceding kind. 
There is also said to be a black variety, considered very good and 
preferred by some to the Chasselas Blanc ; and there is yet another 
kind of which the flavour is perhaps more marked than in th« other 
sorts. The clusters are closer, and the grapes equally round, of 
a light yellow, and more fleshy : it ripens early whenever placed in a 
favorable exposure. 

The Cioutat although generally regarded as a simple variety of 
the ordinary Chasselas, defers much from it both as respects the 
leaves, and the size of the clusters, the grapes upon them being fewer 
and smaller, as well as the must being of inferior quality. This 
vine, or rather grape, is by some called the Pernlle and Pernllade 
in the Gironde, and the Austrian grape, and by others the TardaHe. 

The Corinthe grape in France, is of four kinds, the white and 
violet, the red, and the large. The fruit is held in the most esteem. 
The leaves are of a deep green above, and under are covered with a 
white down. The clusters of this grape in size are moderate, short, 
garnished with little round fruit, of not more than four lines in 
diameter. It ripens in September, is in colour white, tending to a 
slight yellow. The pulp is white, very sugary, and highly agreeable 
to the taste. It contains no pips, and the stalk is so tender it may 
be eaten with the fruit. The violet Corinthe is so named from the 
colour of the grape, which is larger than the white species, but very 
subject to drop off. This grape decays so rapidly that in the south- 
east departments it has obtained the name of Passe and Passerille. 
The red grape of Corinth is held in much esteem. The larger 
species appears to be a variety of the white Chasselas, only the 
grapes are neither so small nor so sweet. 

The JBalouzat, Pied de Perdrix, and Cnichinet, are cultivated in 
the Medoc. 

The Alejppo grape said to have been brought to France in the time 
of the crusades, and to have become acclimated, is distinguished from 
others in it« clusters, not only by the fruit being large, oval, though 
sometimes round, some white, others black, or hatf of one colour 
and half of another, but by bands or belts of two colours on the 
same cluster. Its leaves are also at first of a deep green, and change 
colour in autumn to red and yellow. This grape has only one pip, 
ripens easily, but as it is very subject to fall off, it is trained long 
and low, gourd fashion, or en courgie. This species of plant bears 
Well and is durable, but grows slowly. The wine from it is good, and 
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keeps long. It is remarkable for ameliorating all those wines with 
which it is mingled, and to help and strengthen them. 

The Gouais or Goneat, one kind of which is white, and commonly 
denominated the Verdin hlanc the Marmoty and MouiUet, The 
other sort is violet coloured, and also commonly called the Chros 
Plant, Plant de Fipneron, Complant de Lune, and Gros Treasant. 
Both are excellent for wine. The dusters are long, and very large, 
the grapes numerous, oblong, well rounded, gummy, soft, more 
green than yellow, rich in juice of little savor, but abundant. This 
abundance of juice obtains the species a preference when quantity is 
regarded more than quality. The vine itself is long enduring, espe- 
cially the white Gouais. It should have a iree soil, light and warm. 
The leaves of this species are of a reddish brown colour^ as well as 
the rind of the branches. 

The FetUe Chaloaae JVbtr^,the Grosae-CAalosae Blanche, JPrueraa, 
and Pelouille or Pehuye, and the Mancin or Soumannngue, are used 
in the Bordelais. The Verjus, known also as the Bordelaia, or 
Bourdelas, The leaves of this vine are large, thick, and deeply 
indented. The clusters are large, long, and exhibit above them 
numerous secondary clusters, the whole presenting a huge mass of 
fruit. The grapes lie tolerably close, oblong in form, somewhat 
pointed, of a pale green colour, growing a little yellow when on the 
point of maturity. The skin is hard, the pidp firm, and of a 
greenish white, with a harsh taste, but about the middle of October 
this is much subdued, it then approaching sweetness. This grape, 
which in the natural state cannot be well eaten, supplies the add 
bearing its name, used in confectionary. There are three- varieties 
of this vine in Prance, one with white firuit, another black, and a 
third red. The two last are held in less esteem than the first. It 
is grafted on all the other kinds, and succeeds perfectly on those 
which are subject to drop their fruit, as the Violet Corinthe, the 
Alexandrian Muscat, and others. It should always have the hottest 
place in the garden. 

The Carignane, a black grape with a thick skin, mucilaginous, 
and a good bearer. 

The Macaheo, a white class, giving a species of muscat or sweet 
wine, generally used for home consumption. 

The BlanC'doux, considered a good grape. 

The Grenache Blanche, a white variety, grown near Collioure, 
more used for the table than for making wine. The skin is tough, 
and the dusters large. It is often hung up for a winter stock of 
grapes, and is a good bearer. 

The Scyraa or Ovroi, It is from this grape that the red Hermitage 
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is made. It is said to have been brought from Persia, by a hermit 
who resided on a hill near Tain, on the Ehone. The best red and 
white Hermitage wine come from this grape, together with the 
Bousanne and Marsan, the latter a white species, and sweet. The 
Bousette is not a productive species. 

The Sauviffnon or Grand Carminere, or OroMe-Ftdure, a white 
variety, grown principally in the department of the Gironde. There 
the wines called de Graves, Sauteme, and Barsac are made, of 
which it furnishes a proportional part. 

The Malbecky and Petite and Gro9 Verdot, and Merlot grown in 
the Gironde. 

The FoUe Blanche^ of the Chareute. There are three varieties, 
the green, white, and yellow Folle. This vine furnishes the strong 
wine from which the Cognac brandies are distilled. 

The Carhenet or Carmenet a petite grains, or Petite-Fidure, much 
cultivated for the Medoc wines, to wluch it seems almost exclusively 
devoted; it is only called the Carhenet in the Graves of the 
Gironde. 

The Semilion, a white variety, grown in the department of the 
Gironde, and used in certain proportions with other varieties there, 
as the RocJuilin, Blanc-douXy and Pruneraa, all white. 

The Massontet in the Bordelais, Pique-Poux or Enrageat^ and 
Blayais, very similar to the Blanquette. 

The Liverdun, department de la Meurthe, a black variety, much 
cultivated, aud astonishingly productive, having been known to yield 
200 hectolitres, or 2,500 gallons per acre. The wine from it will 
keep good in wood for ten years. 

The Pineau Noir or Black PineaUy a variety much used in the 
best wines of Burgundy. It produces very moderately, and is much 
used in making the fine Clos Vougeot. The Pineau Blanc, called 
also the Chaudeny, is white, and the produce by no means profuse. 
There is a third variety, called the Pineau Dori, most grown in 
Champagne. It is more productive than the other species. Tlie 
Pineau Vert is a black species, cultivated in Champagne, with the 
white. 

The Panse or Passe, a white grape, grown prindpally in Provence. 
The clusters are large and the skin thin. The plant is vigorous, 
and the fruit large and excellent for the table. It will also keep well. 

The Bouteillmt, a black variety, and good for making wine. It 
is principally found in Eoquevaire, near Marseilles. 

The Aignan, a fruit smaller than the Panse, used for the Muscat 
wjne, from its being very full of sugar ; it is nuxed with the Muscat 
grape in the proportion of a tenth. 
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The Aramofiy a black grape, little used for any wine but that 
applied to the purpose of distillation in the south. 

The Clairette de Idmomin produces good white wine, and with a 
variety of others of a nature somewhat similar, is grown in the 
department of the Herault, where the produce is largely applied to 
distillation, it being highly spirituous, and less delicate than some 
of the growths of other departments. • 

The Pampanelle is a sniall black, delicious grape, profuse in pro- 
duct, apt to decay in wet seasons, and much coveted by the bees. 

The Mataro, a black variety, which, with the Carignane and 
Black Qrenachey give the Eoussillon wine, of which one species is the 
well-known Masdeu, made near Perpignan. 

The Mouroitelle, a black species, resembUng the Mataro. 

The BlcmgueUe^ a white, thin-skinned variety, giving a strong 
white wine. 

To record the names and descriptions of all the varieties of the 
vine, many of which appear and disappear every considerable term 
of years, would be superfluous, besides occupying space that shoidd 
be spared. Some districts devoted to vine cultivation exhibit 
predilections for particular species of the grape, which are not found 
in others, except under a different name. The denominations thus 
given are often capricious and uncertain, and are apt to lead the 
observer astray, where caprice and usage rule. The species known 
under a particular name in the works descriptive of the vine in the 
last century, it would not often be practicable to recognize now. 
Thus, under the name of the Pineau or Pinot, almost aU the red 
species of grape are confounded by the country people, whereas that 
name really belongs alone to the class, the clusters of which take the 
conical form of the pine, and is really the only valuable variety 
which has that name in the departments of the Tonne, the Cote 
d'Or, and the Saone and Loire, while the grape which gives the 
weak wine of the Yosges and the flat wine of the Haute Yienne are 
vulgarly denominated the same. In some other vineyards, as those 
of the Jura, for example, under the name of the powdered fenfarinej^ 
a species something like the m&dnier or miller is found, exceedingly 
different in a botanical point of view, as well as in its vinous 
product. 

The distinctions of the different varieties of the vine will be found 
obscure even in the descriptions given on the spot where they grow, 
because there is no agreement discoverable between the value of the 
terms used to express the differing character of the varieties. It is 
still needful to define the terms used in such descriptions to fix them 
in a precise manner, to designate the causes which have determined 
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the names, or at least to modify them, and to exhibit the degree of 
connection between one species and anoth^. Such an undertaking 
is a task of no mean magnitude, either in relation to labour or time. 
France, with so many men of science, has hitherto neglected this 
duty to itself, a duty which could not be performed in the duration 
of a^single life. No commission in connection with French agricul- 
ture has completed such a task. Yet it is imperiously demanded, 
in order to reduce so confused a nomenclature to clear and simple 
expressions, and render it a possible task to reconcile the terms with 
the species. 

M. Duhamel du Monceau, in his treatise of " Journal Agriculture,'^ 
has described fourteen varieties which he considered natural to the 
French soil. It will be found in the article " Vines," in his treatise 
upon fruit trees, and Dr. Dumont, in his work on Rural Economy^ 
states he had discovered nineteen species in one vineyard. 

The Botanical Gardens at the Luxembourg and at Montpellier 
have done little as yet either in improving the nomenclature of the 
vine, or clearing the obscurity in which that subject is involved, 
although they have separated and described so many species. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE GENERAL NATUBE OP THE SOIL, AND PBOFES EXPOSITION 
OP THE VINE IN PBANGE — ITS DISEASES^ LIABILITY TO 
INJUBY, AND BEMEDIES. 

That the population of many of the wine districts in France is 
extremely poor is obvious to the passing observer, and some have 
attributed it to the culture of the vine itself, than which nothing can 
be more unfounded. The state of indigence that prevails in many 
of these districts is owing mainly to the heavy public imposts, which 
oppress both the vine and its produce, — ^imposts so arbitrary in their 
division, that the least productive vines pay often as much or more 
to the State than the best ; and the quality which determines its 
value rarely enters into the elements of the tax which is exacted. 
Other causes are perceptible in errors committed in the culture, 
so that the air, the soil, and the nature of the plant are not every- 
thing in the matter Then oftentimes the calculators on planting 
pay too little regard to the nature of the soil, the exposure, and the 
increased care which is necessary at all times. The choice of the 
species of plant is often bad, the pruning and supporting, with the 
other cares which are necessary are neglected in certain places in the 
country. In France, as in every other land where the Government 
plays the boy with the goose and the golden eggs, the result is 
always unfavourable in the end. The curses of a heavy taxation are 
the discouragement of labour and the unhappiness of every people. 
This, when arriving at a certain point, becomes an indication of 
the decadence of the ruling power itself. The evil and the remedy 
here are sufficiently obvious to those who know what France was 
before her revolution, or rather have read of it. With the errors in 
the culture of the soil, the consequences are fully as unfortunate foy 
the coimtry as well as for the individual, because the former loses 
the advantages of a flourishing agriculture, and the State is rendered 
tributary to its neighbours for its necessities, while those employed 
on the land are reduced to beggary. It often happens that with 
a little care the labourer might draw from a half hectare of land 
his 500 or 600 francs, all expenses paid. Through adequate know- 
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ledge in directing the needful operations, all might still proceed 
well. This object is to be attained in the first place only by a due 
consideration of the nature of the soil, subservient as well to that of 
the climate. In the North, while the \'ine vegetates with energy, 
the grape rarely attains complete maturity. In the South it is 
exposed to feaHul droughts, and its product is of a bad quality 
without watering. The climate adapted for the vine should there- 
fore be neither too cold nor too hot. By artificial means of shelter 
in cold countries, it is possible, in localities suitable to the vine, to 
procure for it in summer a degree of heat equal to that in which it 
prospers naturally. Such a shelter must be in an exposure calculated 
to receive the direct action of the solar rays. The exposition in 
France, therefore, is considered a matter of great importance. That 
of the North is generally thought the least proper, while that of the 
East is considered one of the best, if in the early spring it be not 
exposed to blight and the influence of the frost. The Southern 
aspect is often found too hot during the summer. That of the West 
is the most unfavourable of all the points of the compass, from its 
drying up and scorching the plant. In the South an eastern 
aspect is preferred, and in the North a southern. But even here 
there appear to be exceptions, for the rich vineyards by the river 
Mame, and on the hills of Reims, the best growths of Joii^ in 
the department of the Indre and Loire, of the two banks of the Cher, 
of Saumur, and of Angers, are generally north-east or plain north in 
aspect. Nor are these found less subject than other sites to suffer 
from the injurious effects of spring frosts, giving excellent wines of 
good quality, fine flavour, and exquisite bouquet. A soil too 
elevated, as in the departments of the Lozere, Haute Loire, Cantal, 
and some part of the Correze, prevents success, and in Nogent 
le Rotrou, in the Eure and Loir. The disposition of the hills and 
mountains which enclose narrow valleys and exclude too much of 
the sun's rays are bad. So from the mouth of the Loire to Dun- 
kirk, comprehending the departments of the Nord, Pas de Calais, 
the Somme, Ardennes, Aisne, Oise, and Eure, the Seine Inferieure, 
Calvados, La Manche, Ome, Mayenne, and part of the Sarthe, 
Maine et Loire, Ille et Vilaine, Cotes du Nord, Finisterre, and 
Morbihan, the vine does not flourish sufticiently to make wine. This 
arises from the country being open to a plain of immense extent, 
swept by the bitter north-east winds that come from Lapland, 
Norway, and across the Baltic. It does not depend on latitude. 
The vine is cultivated to the northward of 50^ more to the east. 
Port Vendres in the south, and Mouzon in the Ardennes, are the 
extreme southern and northern limits of the vine in Prance. A soil 
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too elevated above the sea acts on the vine in the same manner as 
one in a northerly climate. 

The vines are carefully kept from exposure to stagnant water 
or anything in a state of idecay. The soil should be dry, light, and 
gravelly or sandy. In the department of the Arrive the vine is 
cultivated to the hill summits, in places covered with loose stones ; 
and if the cultivators were less indifferent about the manner of 
making the wine, and the nature of the plant they cultivate, the 
wine they make might approach Tokay in excellence. The large 
stones alluded to are of a calcareous character. Fat rich lands mUl 
not answer for wine. It is found by the best makers that the finest 
wines have no coimection with the vigorous growth of the vine in 
the richest soils ; those which are diy and light, calcareous, parti- 
cularly the chalk formation, cany the noblest vines, and give the 
finest must. The vineyards of the Mame, the Cher, and the Creuse, 
those of the hill-side of Grouets in the department of the Loir and 
Cher, and others. The vines in such soils come on slowly at first, 
but when once well rooted they support themselves admirably. The 
more calcareous the soil, the drier and lighter it is, the more it is 
adapted to the vine. The water which falls at intervals, penetrates 
fi'eely to the roots, and is then carried off by the porous nature of 
the earth. ' In such a state of the soil the vine is sure to prosper ; 
its culture is facile, and the wine it affords is fine, dry, and spiri- 
tuous. The sandy maritime alluvium is exceedingly favourable, 
such as that which covers a large part of the Gironde and Landes 
departments. It is the same with some species of the alluvium 
lodged by rivers, gravelly and sufficiently elevated, as in the Haute 
Garonne, Medoc, and the Graves of Bordeaux. But after all, a 
calcareous soil in some form, or intermingled with other earths, pro- 
duces the finest wines, as those of Burgundy and Champagne, and 
bear at least three-fourths of the vineyards throughout France. In 
sandy soils wines are feeble and want colour. In strong argillaceous 
ground, unless lying upon a sandy or chalky bottom, as in the plains 
of Bordeaux, the vine does not return AveU. The nature of the soil 
is so important, that it affects the quality of the brandy, for with 
wine from the same plant elsewhere, the brandy of Cognac, when 
compared, has a flavour by which it is easily distinguished. 

Granitic soils to a certain extent decomposed on the surface into 
a friable sand, furnish wines of a fine colour, much spirit, and the 
most agreeable bouquet. Such are the vineyards of Mons, Beaune, 
and Eeacoulle, and of Murat and Bessas, in the commune of Tain, 
department of the Drome, generally known as the Hermitage wines. 
Similar is the Cote Eotie in the department of the Ehone. That called 
Moulin a Vent in the commune of Eomaneche, department of the 
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Saone and Loi^ those of the banks of the Bhine, of Eochemaure, and 
the department of Ardeche. Soils containing a little oxide of iron, and 
those abounding in flint are favourable, as well as gravel. Strong 
argillaceous soUs are not adapted for the culture of the vine. The 
roots are apt to ramify, and the freedom with which the strata 
receive and retain the water, causes a permanent humidity, which 
ends in the destruction of the plants. 

Volcanic soils give excellent wine, the soil being a mixture of 
almost all the earthy principles, and part of the vitrified matter 
decomposed by the combined action of the air and water. These 
furnish the vine with all the elements of a fine vegetation, and seem to 
communicate to the wine a portion of the fire with which they are 
impregnated. The wine made of the vines on the old volcanic soil, 
on wluch the town of Agde is built, is one of the richest in the 
south of France. 

Thus, a light soil, no matter for the colour, if porous, fine and 
friable, where water will not lodge, whether superficially, or at the 
bottom of the strata, is that in which the vine succeeds best. Such 
soils abound in France, and its geographical position in temperature 
renders it naturally the parent of choice and delicate wines. No 
other country is so well situated, nor presents a greater variety of 
vineyards, favourable exposures, greater variety of temperature, or 
more noted, spirituous, and agreeable wines. From the sandy 
banks of the Ehine to the foot of the Pyrenees, and from thencje to 
the ocean, everywhere are found soils favourable to the vine, and 
an active population to cultivate it and consume the produce. 

A true knowledge of the nature of the soil once acquired, the 
situation is next to be considered. The old saying, that ** Bacchus 
loves the hill side," is by no means conclusive. Very excellent 
wines are grown in France upon plains, as in Medoc, department of 
the Gironde, where the wines of Lafitte, Chateau-Margaux, Leoville 
and Bran-Mouton, are made. At St. Denis, in the department of 
the Loiret, and at Sandillon, being some of the best Orleans wines. 
The wines of Tonnerre and of Chablis, in the Yonne, and the fine 
wines of Languedoc. 

In hot climates vines may be groAvn on the summits of the hills. 
The sides of the hills in France, when not too precipitous, and of a 
gentle slope up from a plain, are among the best situations. 

A good vine is seldom found in a narrow valley through which a 
stream of water runs. The current is certain to carry with it one of 
cold air, which causes fog and humidity. This must be understood 
with the reservation that it is only when the hill sides of the valley 
are close or not sufficiently apart to receive the direct rays of the 
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sun. The rivers Mame, Ehine, and Gironde, eiUbit the truth of 
the latter position. 

The sun's action upon the vine must be direct in order to ripen 
the grape. All the trees that are likely to throw their shadows upon 
it must be removed. In some places the vine has been frozen, and 
other fruit trees have been planted in order to shelter it. This may 
have answered, for it is certain that in the numerous vineyards, 
which almost cover the surface of France, a solitary exception may 
be here and there found. On the other hand it is not to be deniect, 
that without the full force of the solar ray the grape will not 
ripen early and well, and that the vine cannot afford the sun's rays 
should be mtercepted, especially a few weeks before the vintage. 

An anomaly in the vine never accounted for is, that in the same 
vineyard with the same treatment, year by year, one kind of wine 
shall be produced which shall be double the value of the other ; and 
a third only half the value of the first. The wine being made in the 
same soil, on a spot separated only by a path, and the ground laboured 
in the same manner. EiForts have been again and again tried to 
discover the cause of this diiference,^ but in vain. The instruments 
used in turning the ground, the depth to which they went, the soil 
all were investigated, but in vain. The strata was found to be the 
same, and yet the difference existed, and was obvious to every judge 
of the flavour of wine and to every purchaser. 

In regard to the actual culture, one writer speaks of it in Ids own 
district, and another in Ms, so that it is difficult to convey any 
general idea of the average mode to the reader. To lay down any 
general principles, therefore, seems difficult, if not impossible, where 
there are so many differences among cultivators in methods adopted 
from habit rather than reason. Then come the differences of soil 
and its peculiarities. The different modes of planting which depend 
so much upon local circumstances. The vine takes long to rear it 
from seed, and the seed may not be that of the species required. 
Every proprietor, therefore, calculates for himself, and judges of the 
matter upon his own principles, and he alone is able to judge, 
because he alone is the sufferer by an error in culture. An inteUi- 
gent proprietor would do much where another would fail, for soimd 
reasoning and experience must decide in vine cultivation, as well as 
in other worldly things, and will decide best. Thus, one grower 
wiU cultivate his vines from young shoots, or by croizettes or forked 
branches, which are planted to strike, and when struck called 
chevelures ; or train with the high or low stem as circumstances may 
happen to indicate is most for his advantage. The shoots are 
planted in several ways in holes, or in a trench made with a spade. 
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or using dressing in a trenck and placing the plant in it to be 
covered up with the hoe. 

In the departments of the Isere, the Drome, the Alps, Bas 
Pyren^, Bas Bhin, Charente Inferieure, and the Arriege, they use 
the high method of training, running along branches from ti«e to 
tree, or upon palHsades as the ancient and some modem Italians do. 
This mode of culture is called that of the high stocks. The vine is 
planted near a maple, cherry, or other tree, sometimes one stock and 
often two. The vine or vines soon interlace their branches in 
those of the trees, and thus form thick bowers, and the grapes 
concealed under the mass of leaves above, remain green and acquire 
a disagreeable taste, from not receiving a sufficiency of the sun's 
light to bring them to maturity. The wine made from grapes thus 
treated is harsh, and destitute of warmth. When two stocks are 
planted they are trained up to the first fork of the branches, and 
being passed over it, garland fashion, one in one direction and the 
other in an opposite, to the next tree, the clusters remain suspended 
in the full heat of the sun, and thus reach a fiill maturity. The 
ground beneath is in such cases cultivated with cereales, or leguminous 
plants are grown upon it. This mode is very agreeable to the eye, 
but it is rarely practised with a due consideration to circumstances. 
The trees are often planted too near each other, and give too much 
shade. The ancients, who adopted this mode, planted them at 
about twenty-one feet from each other. It is curious that the 
ancient vine dressers stipulated in their agreements with their 
employers, that if they fell in pruning and were killed, the expence of 
their ftineral should be paid by the proprietor of the vineyard. The 
grapes which grow on the external part of the foliage are those only 
which give out good wine. The under part bears more fruit, but 
it furnishes, though abundantly, a coarser product. 

In some places, besides simple props, others, six or eight feet 
high, tolerably strong, are adopted for training, constructed so as 
to present as many forks as possible. Placed at a distance from 
each other, about equal to their elevation, the vine branches are 
placed upon them one over the other, forming festoons very pleasing 
to the sight, tind giving an air of cultivated opulence. This mode 
is adopted in the vine estate of St. Thierry, in the department of the 
Mame. It is expensive, but the grape ripens better and is more 
exposed this way to contact with the air, and to the sun's heat. 
The soil where it is adopted should be strong and vigorous. At 
Wissembm'gh, in the department af the Bas Ehin, the vines are 
trained on arbours, or on palisades, near walls of different eleva- 
tions. Each method has its partizans, boasting its conveniences 
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and concealing its defects. The culture of the vine in arbours will 
be found agreeable enough in the garden, but it caimot well be used 
for the vineyard, because it deprives the fndt of the influence of the 
sun, and being often suffered to grow to a considerable height, it is 
continually exposed to the action of the cold winds. In general, 
the high stock training is not in esteem, the low mode being 
prefen.'ed, and props, fike those of the hop gardens of Kent, 
but never so ^ high, are adopted. The low mode of training the 
vine came originally from Greece, and was brought from thence to 
Marseilles, when it was a Phocean colony. It was the more ancient 
mode for a long time adopted only on the southern coasts of France, 
and at the foot of the Cevennes, whence it superseded less useful modes 
of culture in the north and other parts of the kingdom, and soon 
became general, the high mode meirking particular exceptions. 

Low training has been subject to various modifications. In one 
place, the plant is supported by trellis work, made ladder fashion, 
perch after perch, of moderate height, or from one to three feet. 
The vine in this mode runs wildly, and the branches are trained one 
over the other. Further, the branches least elevated above the 
ground support themselves; the trunk fixed in the earth, the 
branches are conducted along the wood work following the perches, 
and are thus sustained. In the vicinity of Grenoble, Lyons, 
Autun, Dijon, Auxerre, Troyes, Orleans, Agen, Albi, and about 
Cahors, throughout Medoc, and in some of the vineyards of 
Bheims and Laon, the vines are suspended on low props, ranged at 
some distance from each other, and only about a foot above the 
soil. In the departments of the Bouches du Ehone, of the Gtird, 
the Herault, the Aube, and nearly all in the south, the plants are 
kept some distance asunder, and the stocks are left to rise about 
two feet each stock, "When the shoots become long, they are care- 
fully supported. These are called running shoots. 

Upon the lull sides, near Argence, and in the environs of EocheDe, 
they suffer the branches to run along upon the ground, until they 
approach maturity, when they raise and attach them by tbe 
extremity, each to the other, so that the grapes are placed in the 
full sun, without being raised far above the surface of the ground. 
Such fruit gives only a little very common wine. In similar cases, 
the branches are seldom strong enough to sustain themselves, and 
they are apt to fall on the earth. This practice is gradually getting 
out of fashion. Sometimes, what are called perches are used, about 
four feet high, against which the vine- sprouts are attached alter* 
nately to the left and ri^ht oo. eadi perch, and sometimes by means 
of additional wood work, the vine plant is trained in the wiy of a 
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double espalier. This mode is common, near Auxerre. It is found 
to be yery productive of fruit. Other modes are adopted according 
to the fancy of the proprietor. There is the pyramidical mode of 
training, used near Strosburgh, which is found to expose much of 
the fruit to the solar action. This is an expensive and complicated 
method. The principal advantage is, that the leaves of the vine 
being stripped off in the cold season, the grapes may thus have a 
beneficial exposure to the sun. Two thousand pyramids of vines, 
that is, of vines so trained, will give a thousand hectolitres of wine 
annually, while a vineyard of six thousand vines, trained in the 
common mode, will not produce in ordinary years, more than from 
thirty to fifty hectolitres, and not more than a himdred in good 
seasons. The principal obstacle is the expense and time, eight or 
nine years in all, occupied in training up the vines to full bearing. 
Such a vineyard resembles a collection of the pyramidical huts of the 
Indians, consisting of a certain number of poles inclined inwards, 
spread out widely at the base, but meeting at the top only ; in place 
of skins, the vineyard poles are covered with rich green leaves and 
purple clusters.* 

Vines are planted in ranges sufficiently distant to assure them the 
sun and air at all times, whether secured round a single support, or 
in a more complex manner. To instance the mode adopted at 
Thomery, near Eontainbleau, which is called the mode of cultiva- 
tion, en treillea. The wall is about seven feet high, covered with 
tiles which project about eight inches, designed to defend the vines 
from rain, without overshading them. The wall rough plaistered 
with firm cement, is garnished with hooks, at three feet from each 
other to sustain the wood-work of the trellis or perches. The site 
faces the east, just so far as that the full rays of the sun are received 
upon it until one or two p.m. Tliis is esteemed the most favourable 
of aspects. The trellis jvork is formed of nine horizontal perches, 
one over the other, which serve as points of support to the principal 
branches of the plant. These perches are called cordons, and extend 
both to the right and left. The perpendiculars are placed at about 
two feet from each other, and are fastened at the angles of each 
square formed with the cordons, by iron wire. After all, the modes 
adopted jure far from uniform, some being much more costly than 
others. 

The young plants are prepared with great care at Pontainbleau, 
oeing set for a year in good earth or mould. They are put into the 

* The minuter particnlan of this mode of training would be of no use 
to the reader, and occupy oonuderahle space. 
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ground in November, at a fixed distance from the wall, with their 
roots in at a depth of about fifteen inches, directly at the feet of the 
wooden uprights. The ground is not dressed until a year after the 
plant is put in, and to preserve the native freshness of the soil fiat 
stones are placed in the line of the wall, and kept in the same posi- 
tion. About the end of Februaiy, always at the waning of the 
moon, pruning or cutting takes place. Only one bud is left to each 
shoot. In the spring only two buds are left upon the shoot of that 
year, and in general those which are nearest the wall, on account of 
the refracted heat, which has a strengthening influence upon them. 
The plants are attached to the trellises with dried rush or bass, 
as soon as they have acquired a certain length, lest they should be 
broken off by the mnd. The blossom appears about the end of 
June, and the green fruit follows. Only two clusters are suffered to 
remain on each branch unless in years of scarcity. The leaves are 
left to defend the fruit from the sun until it approaches maturity. A 
portion of the leaves is then removed, only enough being left where 
the rays of the sun will not be prevented having access to colour the 
grape. The neighbouring clusters nearest the wall having now 
nothing to intercept the solar ray ripen with facility into that fine, 
rich, sugary, sweet grape which makes the excellence of those of 
Fontainbleau, and in particular of the Thomery growth. To pre- 
serve these grapes the clusters are suspended from the ceiHng by a 
thread attached to the end of the stalk. 

The cares of the vine dresser are ceaseless, and require the 
exercise of a sound judgment. Every vineyard has its own peculiar 
species of vine which, from sound experience, at times from usage, 
and not unfrequently from ignorance, is supposed to be the best for 
the particular locality. Some vineyards have no select species of 
vine, others have a dozen or more. The consequence of a want of 
sound judgment in this respect is that the most of the good fruit is 
spoiled by the coarse, harsh and green vines being mingled with 
those which are good. On the other hand a judicious mixture, one 
fruit connecting the shortcoming of another species, is always bene- 
ficial, and this it is which requires that judgment which experience 
can alone give. 

In choosing the vines for a vineyard the choice is never limited to 
one kind of fruit. This would be thought hazardous and unwise. 
It is always deemed right to select five or six kinds, which is the 
number in those vineyards where the best wines are produced. 
The vines, the fruit of which is known to drop, or to suffer from 
drought, or to decay in a rainy autumn, must be passed over. In 
the selection, too, care is taken to choose those which, being liable to 
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snffer in one particular state of the atmosphere, will be counteracted 
by a species to which the same kind of season is innoxious. 

The situation in the vineyard must be rendered suitable to the 
ripening of the fruit, in order that the maturity of the earlier and 
later species may be reconciled. Thus, the upper part of a hill side is 
given to the earlier kinds, and the middle to the more tardy. The 
choice of the vine for its large bearing is an error, for the more fruit 
the vine carries the less excellent will be the wine. The grapes, 
pressed too much against each other, miss the free contact of the sun 
aid air, and their must is harsh from n^er reaching maturity. It 
is by bad calculations of this kind that vine-growers are observed to 
fail. Thus at Argenteuil, near Paris, the wines' of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, once bore a high character. Since 1750 this has fallen off, 
and they have utterly lost their reputation. 

The fruit, therefore, must be well chosen, for nothing will com- 
pensate for an error in this respect. The best grape is not that 
which gives the greatest must, but that which contains the sweetest 
mucilaginous matter, or the necessary glucose. To this end the dif- 
ferent vineyards, of a similar site and aspect to that desired, are to 
be visited before the gathering. The plants best naturalized to the 
district are to be taken, not going north or south, for that plant 
which climate will render unsuitable. If no analogous climate is 
found the attempt must be regarded as an experiment which, if it 
fail not at first, may possibly degenerate. All this must the 
experimentalist be prepared to consider attentively. The well- 
instructed will know how to act when habituated to a particular 
locality. 

It is customary to mingle the red and white vines. The former, 
as they give out the colouring matter, should occupy three-foarths 
of the vineyard. The white grape imparts to the wine a fine and 
delicate flavour. Before the time of planting, several months, the 
earth should be dug from one to two feet deep, and ditches should 
be^made in the direction coincident with the slope of the land, as 
wide as they are deep, the depth being from two to three feet, an 
operation absolutely necessary to the Ml success of the vine in its 
earHer growth. Another important consideration, when a young 
vine is planted to succeed an old one, is to aUow time for the ground 
to be well wrought, in order to nourish the young plant, without 
which it will bud scantily and be deficient in vigour, 

TTie planting takes place in axrtumn, by which a yearns time is 
gained. The vines are sometimes planted half in autumn and half 
in the spring following, by the side of one another ; but the first 
planted will often bud vigorously and give fixdt three times at the 
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end of five years, wbile the spring plants only begin at that time to 
bear. It is remarked, too, that the vines planted in autumn almost 
always succeed, while those planted in the spring vegetate badly, and 
many die off altogether. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing precautions, the true season for 
planting will in a certain degree be dependent upon the climate. 
In the southern departments, the planting should begin when the 
leaves fall. The roots extend themselves during the winter, in 
search of the nutritive moisture necessary to the plant, so need- 
ful to enable it to combat the drought to which it is exposed 
for a large part of the year. In the northern departments, the most 
advantageous time is found to be when the hw-der frosts and the 
frequent rains are over, or in general about the 20th of February. 
The plants set in the ground in November, December, and Januaiy, 
suffer much in humid winters. By delaying it until the month of 
April, the ground is already warmed by the sun. But then the 
humidity evaporates too rapidly, and the same with the rain and 
dew ; thus the plant languishes and die^ if the spring be too dry. 

The vine is planted either in shoots (houtui-es), or in what are 
called croizettes. The slips or shoots have been made to take root, 
and are raised after the vintage for the purpose. The croizettes are 
branches selected at the time of pruning; having a small branch 
attached. They are planted in lines when the ground will admit of 
it, the slope not being too rapid; or else in terraces, when the 
declivity is great. Each terrace is about ten feet wide, and between 
each line an interval is left of about four feet six inches. The plants 
are not placed facing each other, but each line is opposite the 
intervals in front. The vines planted as croizettes live a long time, 
and bear best. Those planted as layers come forward quicker. The 
first mode is preferred by those who can afford to sacrifice the 
present for the future ; the second, by those who are anxious for a 
quick return, overlooking any deterioration of the vineyard. Those 
who have the time and means renew their plants every thirty or forty 
years from the pips, and this regeneration would be found of 
singular advantage to the wine afterwards produced ; but it is too 
costly to be much practised, even if the true species could be en- 
sured beforehand, the seed of aU the species being similar. 

Many more slips are planted than are required, in order to select 
the best and strongest. These are planted at first in trenches open 
to the sun, north and south, from one end to the other of the viae- 
yard. The more the site is unfavourable, the deeper and wider 
should be the trenches — ^to the depth of two feet if needful; and 
eighteen inches wide. The earth to receive the plants at the 
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bottom is well pulverized, to favour their taking root ; this earth 
should be surface mould. 

The twigs or slips selected should not be from vines more than 
•even or eight years old. Those of the existing year are allowable 
for [Anting, but those of two years old are better. The planting 
should not take place when the ground is too humid. In naked, 
rocky land, holes are made with an iron bar in some places, and in the 
Jbottom cinders tempered in water, in a very small quantity, 
are introduced, in order to counteract the drv character of the 
4oil and its effect upon the young plants and little earth around 
them. ^ 

Obliged to make up the heavy taxes which press upon them, the 
owners of vineyards are often obliged to replace the old vines with 
new, the fmit of which can only be applied afterwards to the purpose of 
distillation. Thus quality is too often sacrificed to quantity. In 
'this way the risk is incurred of some of the best wines of the 
country being lost; their reputation becoming irrecoverable. This 
change has been more than once noticed as occurring. Thus the 
-change of value in the wine of the Clos Vougeot,inthe department 
of the Cote d'Or, which, though still fine and delicate, has dimi- 
nished in value several times on the renewal of the plants. 

Three-fourths of the French vineyards produce mediocre or in- 
ferior wines, and the vineyards occupy a twenty-seventh at least 
-of all the cultivated surface of France favourable to the vine. Still 
^he production of good wine is ample, if not so great as it might 
he made. 

It is the custom in some places to plant aU kinds of cereals 
beneath the vines. This in many places operates injuriously. 
Haricots, potatoes, and the like, are exceptionable, and retard the 
progress of the plants, particularly in new plantations. Weeds, if 
suffered to grow among them, injure the flavour of the grape. 

The labour bestowed on the vineyard is gi'eat, differing in 
5ome degree with the nature of the soil. If the soil is dry and 
hard, it must be broken ; if shallow, it must be loosened. The hoe 
of different forms — the plough, where the planting will admit of it, — 
the pick-axe of different shapes — ^the fork, and spade, are all used in 
turn by vine-dressers. A peculiar pick-axe is in use near Paris, 
iixed in a short handle, but it greatly fatigues the labourer. 

When the vines are planted on a slope, the ground is worked diago- 
nally in preference to working from the summit downwards. The 
work is toilsome, and multiplied in the early years of a new plan- 
tation ; but this it is needless to detail. It suffices, that after the 
earlier years, of planting, a deep turning of the soil in winter, and 
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two diggings in the course of the summer, sometimes called Mrelagei, 
take place, which are rather to keep the ground clear of weeds than 
to turn it ; the one just before the vine flowers, and the other, or 
the second, when the grapes are about half grown. These diggings 
depend, for the degree of trouble and expense, mainly upon the 
character of the ground. They are thought injurious when too often 
effected on light soils, as tending to delay the vegetation. In some 
places the ground is worked scarcely at all, as on the rocks of 
Condrieux. Throughout the Lyonnais, on the other hand, it is 
three times laboured — after the budding, the flowering, and when 
the grape begins to change colour. 

In dressing the vine, stable dung is not admitted, as it is 
found to injure the wine. If ever used, it must b& used in peculiar 
cases mingled up with the soil. The dung of fowls, particularly of 
pigeons, sparingly applied, is obserred to be of advantage. Slans, 
and horn shavings are found to be beneficial. The cleanings of 
ditches and marshes, street dirt, very moderately used, are all 
good. Above all, the lupin sown among the vines, and buried at 
their roots, is a remarkable example of imparting fertility, as is 
proved by the abundance of produce from vines so treated, especially 
in sandy soils. Buckwheat sown directly after the vintage, and 
buried at the first labouring of the ground in winter, sweet broom, 
briars, thorn, and similar vegetative productions, are said to produce 
a like good effect. The green leaves of the vine itself are used. At 
Toulouse saintfoin i§ sown for the purpose. Marine plants, as 
sea-weed and the like, ruin the flavour of the wine. The best 
dressing is a mixture of earths denominated terrage. It consists 
of soil taken from the meadows and woods, different from the soil in 
which the vines are planted, observing that if the soil be hard and 
heavy, that applied must be light. Light soils must -be dressed with 
those which are compact and of an opposite nature. 

Vines are not bereft of the care of the labourer until their bark 
becomes of a deep brown colour. K they should put on a yellow 
appearance, they must be renovated with new earth every five or six 
years, imtil they have recovered their vigour, when they will proceed 
well for ten or fifteen, but this dressing must be ample ; and not so 
thin as to be washed away by the rain. 

The influence of the seasons upon the vine, as upon most other 
productions of the soil, is the cause of plenty or scarcity. A cold 
and wet season is detrimental, the vine being a heat-loving plant. 
Winds, too dry, are prejudicial ; and much rain when the plant is in 
flower causes the falling off of the fruit subsequently, if the season is 
cold ; but the spring frosts and fogs are still more prejudicial. In 
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short, all excesses of temperature. Wann, tranquil, genial spring 
weather is most favourable. 

The vine is regenerated in France hj provigtuige and couchage, as 
ihey are denominated ; by peeling the bark and by praning. The 
first is to lay down the old plant in a hole, a foot or two wide and 
one in depth, and leave out the ends of from two to ^ve branches. 
In cold districts, this is done in the month of February ; in warm 
climates, in autumn. By this operation, the vine and its product are 
much improved. Old vines are renewed for a time by being laid in 
the earth, between December and March, before the buds appear. 
This operation is not much approved, but has succeeded at times in 
cases of the vines having contracted yellowness of colour. The peel- 
ing off of the bark takes place principally in the department of the 
Saone and Loire, and in the Lyonnais. It destroys insects in the 
bark, and is said to augment the quantity of the fruit, besides pre- 
venting many diseases. 

The vine only gives out fruit on the new wood ; judgment is there- 
fore required to select the branches to be separated. The age of the 
plant, the different strength of the branches, and the quality, are to 
be considered, as well as the intention in regard to its being kept in 
the low state, or designed to grow high. At four years old the me 
bears fruit, but the solicitude for the success of the plant cannot be 
said to terminate until the fifth cutting or pruning. In its sixth 
year it may be considered as subject only to the action of the climate, 
its artificial treatment being over. The number of superfluous 
branches is taken off, that more nourishment may be imparted to 
what remain. Even the buds on the branches are limited, and 
moderated, that the fruit may be improved. All the objects of the 
most generous production are, as much as possible, kept in view ; 
observing the difference in the modes of training. These minutiae 
can only be of importance to the proprietors of vineyards, and need 
not be detailed, any more than the mode in which the buds aud 
branches are removed in order to increase the size of the product. 
The rognure is little different from the emhourgeonnement^ or retrench- 
ing the superfluous shoots, which remain to reach maturity. The mode 
of support by props or by echalas as the labourers call it, and the other 
modes adopted, which' are generally those of local usage; the mode 
of attaching the vine to its props or espaliers, called the mode of 
accolagey to which, in some places, little attention is paid as long as 
the end is attained, are all matters of solicitude. The operation 
called rognage or pingage is of a similar character to the foregoing, 
generally executed by women, and consists in the separation of some 
of the shoots and buds at certain places, to increase the vigour of those 
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which are left. Another mode of accomplishing the same end ; is by 
the annular incision, which, it is contended, accelerates the maturity 
of the fruit. A band of the bark is taken off from the plant a little 
time previous to the unfolding of the flower. The practice was re- 
vived in Erance by M. Olivier de Serres, at the commencement of 
the eighteenth century. It is found to increase the size and quantity 
of the fruit. The results are said to be most satisfactory, not on 
the vine only, but on other fruit trees, six or eight days before flower- 
ing, for later the effect is found to be immaterial. The operation is 
performed on any part of the tree, young or old ; and cnsists in 
raising an annular piece of the bark from the epidermis to the body 
of the wood. The width of the ring thus raised, varies according 
to the season, the soil, and supposed requirement. The width of 
the band thus loosened is from a line to an inch. It is generally 
adopted in wet seasons. Under certain circumstances, this practice is 
adopted in the Cote d'Or, the Yonne, at Epemay, in the Seine and 
Mame, and other departments. In some it is said to prevent the 
fruit from dropping. The effects in- different places are described 
in some degree as varying from those in others. 

Vines are grafted ; and by this means the time of the first growth 
to the bearing is much shortened. The mode adopted is different 
in different parts of the country. The branches employed as grafts, 
are cut in the spring before the sap mounts. Two men and a boy 
are required, in the operation, to proceed through a vineyard with 
due regard to celerity and economy. 

Another operation is what some call epamprementy adopted to in- 
crease the fruit both in quality and quantity. This means the denud- 
ing the vines of a portion of their leaves. It is an excellent mode of 
hastening the maturity of the grape in the more temperate climates, 
by exposing the clusters to the action of the sun ; but in the extreme 
south the leayes are required to shelter the fruit from the scorching 
rays. The leaves are easily removed with the hand ; and in the 
French departments in general the measure is found beneficial, though 
in Italy or the south of Spain it would ruin the fruit by shrivelling 
it, and drying up the saccharine juices. 

The vine, as before said, is liable to suffer from frosts in the 
spring, one of the evils most difficult to combat. The autumnal 
frosts are far more disastrous ; they disorganise the fruit not com- 
pletely ripened, and do great mischief, not only to the fruit of the 
existing year, but to that of a subsequent crop. The winter frosta 
are much less mischievous, being ruinous to the plant only in parti- 
cular situations. To avert this mischief, dead herbage, litter, straw, 
and similar substances are set on fire an hour before sunrise. The 
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smoke intercepts the sun's rays, warms the atmosphere, and converts 
the frost into dew. This mode is employed with success on the 
banks of the Rhine, where the north wind would often deprive the 
vine proprietor of his expected crop if he had not recourse to it. 
When the vines are not planted in regular order, and the north, or still 
worse, the north-west wind blows, men, women, and children make 
torches of rye straw, and run up and down the rows of vines, from 
just l)efore the distant light-break of day, and thus well smoke each 
plant. The frost is found to take place uniformly only from the 
earliest dawn until the sun is above the horizon. If the midnight 
is calm, the frost is certain not to happen until that interval. Four 
persons are sufficient to smoke an arpent of vineyard. The expense, 
not including labour, is about a franc an arpent. Aspersion is 
sometimes adopted, and there are other modes, as cords of straw, 
called paragelees, placed round the vines, their ends in a vessel of 
water. Hailstones, also, do incredible mischief to the vineyard. 
Various methods are adopted to combat this evil, which is generally 
partial. Iron conductors have sometimes been placed in vineyards, 
at six or seven hundred feet distance from each other, made of stout 
wire, which will last a dozen years, and cost only a franc each. 
They are said to answer the purpose intended. Fogs, in warm 
weather, are not very injurious to the vine. In autumn they hasten 
the maturity of the grape. It is only when they last long, or are 
cold in their nature, that they do mischief, and then dispose the 
fruit to drop. There is a disease called tlie carniure, when the soil 
is too good ; it is a species of plethora : and another, called the 
ffoupillure, arising from the soil being too poor. There is a sort of 
paralysis, called in some places the nielle, or gueule; another, 
denominated the chancre da cep; and there are diseases of the 
leaves of three or four species. The principal are the rouille, the 
icterCy and the briUure — ^the latter of two species. The canlure, before 
spoken of, is a premature dropping of the fruit. Lastly, there is 
the most unaccountable of vine-pests, the oidiunty the effects of 
which have been so extensively fatal, desolating, and deranging, 
confined by no boundaries, not even by the ocean waves. The 
attention paid to this last disease in France has thrown no clear 
light upon its causes ; but French science has shown, by the use of 
sulphur, how to qualify its effects. An average annual vintage of 
thirty-six millions of hectolitres was reduced by this scourge, in 
1854, to 10,789,869. 

Not only are vines in France liable to the foregoing evils, but 
quadrupeds and insects are equally the enemies either of the fruit or 
plant. The wild boar visits the vineyards to devour the grape ; the 
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fox is equally greedy of it ; and io is the badger. These are watched 
for, and shot. The worst of all, is the most faithful of animals, the 
domestic dog. Near Perpignan, in the Fyren&s Orientales, the 
ravage sometimes committed by the dogs has been known to ruin 
the whole crop of a vineyard. Nux vomica and firearms are used ; 
but the first is apt to destroy cattle and children, and the use has 
been forbidden. 

Birds, as the linnet, wit-wall, thrush, starling, blackbird, and others, 
particularly the birds of passage, which come in troops, sometimes 
make fearM ravages. On the other hand, many of them do good, 
by destroying myriads of insects, wliich dwell upon the vine. In 
some seasons the snail or slug does mischief. These commit their 
ravages in the night. The hedgehog and tortoise devour numbers of 
them, and the vine-snail is sought for ragoos. Lime in powder, is 
the application which best resists the slug. 

The insect family, which breeds in or ravages the vine, is numer- 
ous. Some dwell on the stem, and others in the roots and leaves. 
The common may-bug and the may-bug of the vine are two of these. 
The former haunts the roots, and is* more obnoxious than the may- 
bug of the vine, or Scarabceus Vitis, Then there is the Gribouri, 
known by several other names, as the vendangeur and the ecrivain, 
but, by entomologists, as the Cryptocephalm Fitia, The ravages of 
this insect on the leaves is difficult to repair. It will sometimes 
disappear for years, and then return. The Charangona, more 
correctly, Rhynchites Bacchus^ vulgarly known as the heche, urehecy 
and lisette, will pierce the grapes and suck out the juice. There are 
two kinds of this insect. The Chrysomele' rouge a corselet noir^ 
properly, the Chrysoniele lucida, is often injurious. The CoccineUe 
globuleusey or CoccineUa globosa, called vulgarly the bete a dieu, feeds 
on the leaves. The CourtiUiere, a most voracious species, is the 
pest of the vine-dresser. Dampness is its great enemy ; but this 
remedy is unfriendly to the growth of the vine itself. The mante 
priedieu is little injurious, pursuing principally other insects, and 
sometimes eating the leaved. The Criquet a ailes rouges, called, also, 
the Sauterelle and Cricii, of the genus Acridium, is very voracious, 
and multiplies rapidly. These are sometimes so numerous as to 
make it necessary to attack them with fire and smoke. They are 
little known in the North of* France. The Kermes or Cochenille of 
the vine, vulgarly called the GaUinaectes, lives on the trunk and 
branches of the vine. Its eggs are eagerly sought and devoured by 
another insect, the ichneumon coccomni. Their removal is a nice 
operation, effected by gliding the point of a knifesbetween the insect 
and the bark. The Qu^e, or wasp, devours the ripe grapes. The 
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P^ale, often called the vu coqnin and the chenille vUivore, It 
rayages most commonly the black morillon grape, and does great 
misc&ef . Fires at night are an excellent mode for their destruction, 
as they will rush into them. The Chenille mineuse is found 
principally in the southern departments. Its ravages are far less 
important than those of the Pyrale, It is sought and deyoured by 
the ichneumon insect. The Sphinx and its larvae, of different forms, 
are rare, and only devour the leaves cS. the vine, doing no extensive 
mischief. The Teigne^ known to vine-dressers as the vine-worm, or 
ver dela mpne. The grapes attacked by this insect are utterly 
destroyed, and convey into the wine a principle of deterioration. 
Feeding on the saccharine part, it requires great care to eradicate 
them, which it is found extremely difficult to effect. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE GATHBEING AND FEEMENTATION — MEASUEES — WINES 

CHAEACTEEIZED. 

Aftee the foregoing brief statement in relation to the vine — ^brief^ 
because in England the minutest particulars can in no way be 
rendered applicable to the plant, where the grape rarely comes to 
maturity in the open air, it wiU be requisite to notice the vintage. 
It is with the product of the vintage that the English merchant has 
to deal ; and In endeavouring to describe its results, and the charges 
connected with its execution, the pressing object of utility is more 
immediately attained. 

Although the cultivation of the vine is better understood in Eranoe 
tban any other country, and the quality of the wine mainly depends 
upon its management, it is by no means so well conducted every- 
where even there, as circumstances might lead the inquirer to expect* 
The prevalence of custom or habitude, the bane of all which is 
beneficial, stays improvement; yet such is the weak influence of 
reason upon the masses, that, without the influence of custom, even 
what is really effected would not be done. Man, in the gross, is an 
imitative being. The prevalence of custom resists the efforts of the 
clever writers and practical analogists of Erauce to render the opera- 
tions of the vintage more agreeable to sound rules and practical 
experience. In every productive district of the land of the vine, the 
conduct of the vintage, in some point or another, ranks among the 
exceptions. 

The time selected for gathering the grapes is often ill-chosen. It. 
wiU scarcely be credited that while the revolution secured personal 
rights to the people of France, in regard to property, in a mode 
which never before existed, that remnant of feudality, the ban de 
vendafige, should still have remained. The vintage cannot take place 
until the mayors, or authorities, fix the time for its commencement ! 
Thus, an operation which should and must depend in reality upon the 
state of the owner's property, differing, too, with the site of his vineyard, 
and in some measure with his mode of cultivation, is made subservient 
to an authority which may know very little indeed about the matter* 
It is seldom the opening of the ban de vendange is fixed in a proper. 
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manner. Every owner of a vineyard must know beat the state of 
his crop, and the peculiarities wluch make an early or a late vintage 
most for his advantage. K delayed, insects prey cruelly upon the 
the fruit, some of which ripens earlier than that which grows upon a 
less favourable soil. Nor does it mend the matter that in the best 
vineyards of the Mame they have a succession of vintages, taking 
only the mature clusters as they become ripe, carefully watching the 
proper time to gather them. 

The grapes are considered ripe when, in some places, they begin 
to shrivel, for the sweet or luscious wine ; in others, for dry wines, 
when the stems of the clusters become woody in consistence, and the 
fruit is arrived at its deepest colour. The time chosen in the south 
of France is after the grape has been exposed to slight frosts, in the 
first days of October. In the north, an earlier period is chosen ; 
though when the fruit is mature slight frosts do not affect it in any 
serious degree. Unripe fruit is certain to be injured, and the 
quantity of wine to be seriously diminished, often to a fifth part. 
The exact time to gather the fruit must, therefore, always depend, 
more or less, upon the season. Fine, clear weather is the most 
appropriate. The gathering begins early in the day. The fruit, if 
possible, shoidd be free of dew when the operation commences. 
The clusters are generally cut off witli a knife or scissors. The 
practice of plucking the fruit with the hand, and intermingling 
the leaves carelessly with the fruit, is certain to injure the wine. 
Here much depends upon the workman or labourer, who is paid 
about fourteen pence English per day in some of the southem 
departments; but there are considerable differences in the wages 
given. About Perpignan, the farm servants are far better off than 
they are in England, with a climate for the larger part of the year 
warm and genial. Much in the vintage depends upon their exer- 
tions and care, and all hands known to be awkward are refused 
employment. The clusters are moved very gently into baskets, in 
order not to bruise the grapes. In these they are conveyed to larger 
receptacles of wood, in some places, on the backs of men, called 
tendelins. In cutting off the clusters, all dried or spoiled fruit is 
rejected, and that which is immature. Carriages are found to 
shake the grape too much, and thus to bruise the fridt. In the 
Maine large panniers, borne on the backs of horses, are used, and 
the e:rapes are covered with a cloth. 

The grapes are in some places plucked from the clusters, in others 
not. This operation is called egrappage. It is adopted near Lyons 
and Bordeaux, but has been abandoned in the Orleanois, and 
places where the grape has not too much sugar. In the south of 
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France it is suitable, wlule in the north it would appear that a part 
of each pressing only, is thns treated ; as, the operation omitted, the 
wine is thought to be less durable, for most of the tannin is in the 
stem. Near Besangon this labour is performed by a machine. The 
fruit is next trodden by men with sabots, in square troughs with 
holes in them to cany off the must. Modes are also adopted by 
machinery, and extensively used. They consist generally of cylinders 
armed with naUs, which tear the skins of the grape and facilitate the 
exudation of the colouring matter. 

The must, which is the result of treading the grapes in red wine, 
in order to disengage the colour from the skins, is placed in a vat, 
and the murk which remains is submitted to the press, the product 
being called the " wine of the press," the excellence of which is nearly 
equal to that which arose from the treading. White wine grapes 
are never trodden, but taken immediately to the press. There are 
several kinds of these instruments. That called the Bascule requires 
a lai^e space to be %vorked. It costs a considerable sum, and 
demands the labour of ten or twelve men to handle it. The pressoir 
a dUquet is a press moved by levers, or an horizontal wheel, and is 
much more manageable than the former, requiring only four men to 
work it. The pressoir a coffre is more simple still, and is either 
single or double. It is considered the most useful. There is also a 
press, the invention of M. lUveillon, which acts by percussion. 

When the must is ready in the vat, it is submitted to the fermen- 
tative process, as in all cases where alcohol is to be generated in any 
liquor. The more prompt the operation the better. Every vat is 
filled, if possible, the same day. This operation will depend upon 
the sugar in the must, for without that there can be no fermentation. 
Then there must be water, vegetable extract, or albumen, azote, a 
substance analogous to yeast, and a temperature of 12 de&:. E^aumur. 
If the weather I cold, Ld the fermentation aluggish, must, heated 
nearly to the boiling point, is thrown into the vat ; and if the sum- 
mer was cold and ungenial, a half-pound of sugar is added for every 
ten tendelins of the fruit. Sometimes peach or almond leaves are 
infused, and the entire must is strongly agitated. In general, if the 
weather is warm, the fermentation proceeds without artificial aid. 
The heat will sometimes rise to 20* Reaumur. The atmospheric air 
is freely admitted. Carbonic gas is diseugaged, and as the volume 
of must swells and diminishes, the wine becomes limpid. The fer- 
mentation in the vat is called the fermmtaiion prompte^ when it 
proceeds in the usual manner. T^it fermentation lenie, or slow, has 
its advocates. The contact with the air is necessary in order that 
the must may go through its regular course, until the crust which 
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floats on the wine, called the head, or chapeau, begins to lower itself. 
The must is then covered up, leaving only outlets sufficient for the 
carbonic gas to escape. These outlets should only be sufficient for 
the purpose, in order that the aroma and alcohol of the fluid may 
not evaporate with it. This is considered, in France, the period of 
the slow fermentation. The time .of the must remaioii^ in the vat 
differs in different places. In some, the course in the vat is only 
from thirty-six to forty houp ; while in others, particularly in the 
south, it is left in sometimes for seventy days, at no inconsiderable 
risk of its destruction. From twenty to forty days may be con- 
sidered the general run of the rest in the vat. 

Much in the fermentation depends upon the nature of the season 
both in the north and south. Yinous fermentation is not yet thoroughly 
imderstood in a scientific sense even in France. The fermentation 
takes place under free contact with the air ; an apparatus for the 
operation, invented by a Madame Grervais, having been shown, tor 
possess few or no advantages over the common mode. Fabbroni, 
in his art of making wine, leaned towards the covered method, and 
one or two other writers, but having been impartially exmnainfidy 
that method showed no real advantage over the old way — ^in contact 
with the air. 

In regard to vinosity, it is evident that the more the component 
parts of the wine capable of the fermenting action are in activity, the 
more the alcohol developes itself. The advantage, in point of 
quantity, was found to be in favour of the open mode. If any 
difference at all was discemable^ it consisted in the closed method in 
some degree deepening the colour. In the south of France the vats 
are loosely covered lest the must should imbibe a tendency to 
acidity. Heated iron bars are sometimes plunged into it to aid the 
process in the north of France, by elevating the temperature. 

The degree of temperature indicated by the must is measured by 
the thermometer, as well as that in which wine and spirits sh(Nild 
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have their specific gravity ascertained, which it is necessary should 
be nniform. The following table will about equalize the scales in 
use for the purpose in different countries : — 



Centigrade. 


B^aamur. 


Fahrgnheit. 


Centigrade. 


B^anmor. 


Fahrenheit. 


1 


1 


33 


16 


13 


60 


2 


H 


35 


17 


13i 


62 


3 


2 


37 


18 


14 


64 


4 


3 


39 


19 


15 


66 


5 


4 


41 


20 


16 


68 


6 


5 


42 


21 


17 


69 


7 


H 


44 


22 


17i 


71 


8 


6 


46 


23 


18 


73 


9 


7 


48 


24 


19 


75 


10 


8 


49 


25 


20 


77 


11 


9 


51 


26 


21 


79 


12 


H 


53 


27 


2H 


80 


13 


10 


55 


28 


22 


82 


14 


11 


57 


29 


23 


84 


15 


12 


59 


30 


24 


86 



The specific gravity of French wines does not greatly differ : — 
Burgundy is 0*991; Claret, 0*992. Of the mousseux wines, 
Champagne is the lightest, being 0*962, reckoning water at 1,000, 

Thus, in France, fermentation taking place at a temperature of 
59** or 60° Fahrenheit, rises afterwards in the vat to 20° of Eeaumur, 
25° Centigrade, or 77° Fahrenheit. It is by the conversion of the 
sugar of the grape into alcohol, that wine is made, from which alcohol 
or brandy is distilled. A chemical substance called oil of wine, 
or etherine, among other substances recently discovered, appears 
with the others before recognised, while the must is going through 
its changes. In smell, oU of wine resembles peppermint. It is not 
found at aU in some species of wine. Eespecting the properties of 
the substances developed in the process of fermentation, the chemical 
essajrs of distinguished men of science in France, as well as England, 
may be consulted. It is evident, that as yet the subject is imper- 
fecfly understood; mystery still lurks about cause and action in 
the process. 

The French use the following table for the application of the 
centesimal scale of the degrees of alcohol in liquids, the products 
of fermentation or distillation. The temperature is at 15° of the 
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CAATIEB AND CENTESIMAL SCALE. 



Ceutigrade thennoineter, which is 12® of Beaumur and 59® of 
Fahrenheit. The degrees are those of Gartier's instrument, which 
is generally used ; but there are others invented and used in Erance 
for a similar purpose. 



Degnet 


Demet 


Degnw 


Domoi 


Dognof 


DegreM 


Decreet 


DegroM 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


Caiticr 


CeotM 


Centcfl 


Carti«r 


CentM 


Cftftter 


Centes 


CarUer 


10 


0.0 





10.0 


34 


15.4 


68 


25.5 


11 


5.3 


1 


10.2 


35 


15.6 


69 


25.8 


12 


11.3 


2 


10.4 


36 


16.8 


70 


26.3 


13 


18.4 


3 


10.6 


37 


16.0 


71 


26.7 


14 


25.4 


4 


10.8 


88 


16.2 


72 


27.1 


15 


31.7 


5 


10.9 


39 


16.4 


73 


27.5 


16 


37.0 


6 


11.1 


40 


16.6 


74 


28.0 


17 


41.5 


7 


11.3 


41 


16.9 


75 


28.4 


18 


45.5 


8 


11.5 


42 


17.1 


76 


28.9 


19 


49.2 


9 


11.6 


43- 


17.4 


77 


29.4 


20 


52.5 


10 


11.8 


44 


17.6 


78 


29.8 


21 


57.7 


11 


12.0 


45 


17.9 


79 


30.3 


22 


68.7 


12 


12.1 


46 


18.1 


80 


30.8 


23 


61.5 


13 


12.3 


47 


18.4 


81 


31.3 


21 


64.5 


14 


12.4 


48 


18.7 


82 


31.8 


25 


66.9 


15 


12.5 


49 


19.0 


83 


32.3 


26 


69.4 


16 


12.7 


60 


19.2 


84 


32.8 


27 


71.8 


17 


12.8 


51 


19.5 


85 


33.3 


28 


74.0 


18 


12.9 


52 


19.8 


86 


83.9 


29 


76.3 


19 


13.1 


53 


20.1 


87 


34.4 


30 


78.4 


20 


13.2 


54 


20.5 


88 


35.0 


81 


80.5 


21 


13.4 


65 


20.8 


89 


36.6 


32 


82.4 


22 


13.5 


56 


21.1 


90 


36.3 


33 


81.3 


23 


13.6 


57 


21.4 


91 


36.9 


S% 


86.2 


24 


13.8 


58 


21.8 


92 


37.6 


35 


88.0 


25 


14.0 


59 


22.1 


93 


38.3 


36 


89.6 


26 


14.1 


60 


22.5 


94 


39.0 


37 


91.1 


27 


14 2 


61 


22.8 


95 


39.7 


38 


92^ 


28 


14.4 


62 


23.2 


96 


405 


39 


94.0 


29 


14.5 


63 


23.5 


97 


41.4 


40 


95.4 


30 


14.7 


64 


23.9 


98 


42.3 


41 


96.6 


31 


14.9 


65 


21.3 


99 


43.2 


42 


97.7 


32 


15.0 


66 


24.7 


100 


44.2 


43 


98.8 


33 


15.2 


67 


25.1 






44 


99.9 















It is by this table the payment of alcoholic duties in France is 
fixed. Thus, if brandy weighed 22° of the areometre of Cartier, it 
is seen that 22" of Cartier corresponds to 58.7of the centesimal, and 
thus it contains 58.7 of alcohol pure per hectolitre (22 imp. gall.). 
Midtiply, then, the* duty, 59f. 54c. by 58.7, audit is seen that spirit 
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of 22"* pays 52f. 56c. (52.55998) duty per liectolitre, or a little less 
than 53 centimes per litre, or 4f. per velte. 

The measures of France most commonly occurring here in com- 
parison with the English are those which follow, both in regard 
to wine and the extent of vine land. 



COMPARATIVE WINE MEASURES. 



CentiUtre 1054.564296 English cubic lines. 

Decihtre 6.10280264 „ „. inches. 

Litre 61.0280264 „ „ 

Decalitre 610.280264 „ „ „ 

Hectolitre 3.531714693 „ cubic feet. 

The LITRE is the unit for measures of capacity, equal to 2.113 
English wine pints, old measure. The hectolitre therefore equals 
26.4 such gallons, or 21.994104 imperial, or 22 imperial gallons. 



Litres. 


English Cubic 
Inches. 


Imperial Pints. 


Old Wine Pints. 


1 


61.028 


1.7608 


2.11353 


2 


122.056 


3.5216 


4.22706 


3 


183.084 


5.2822 


6.34059 


4 


244.112 


7.0430 


8.45412 


5 


305.140 


8.8038 


10.56765 


6 


366.168 


10.5646 


12.68118 


7 


427.196 


12.3253 


14.79471 


8 


488.224 


14.0861 


16.90824 


9 


549.252 


15.8469 


19.02177 



SUPERFICIAL MEASURE AS APPLIED TO VINE AND ALL LAND. 

The ARE is the unit for superficial measure. 

Are 1076.44143932 English square feet. 

Decare 10764.4143932 

Hectare 107644.143936 

The velte is an old measure of capacity. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to convert litres, the modem measure for all French wines, into 
pintes and veltes. The pinte is 0.2101154 English imperial gallon ; 
the velte 1.680924, still used in some country places. Eor this 
purpose the following table is useful : — 
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Litres. 


Pintes. 


Litres. 


Vdtes. 


1 


1.05130 


1 


0.131413 


2 


2.10261 


2 


0.262826 


3 


3.15391 


3 


0.394239 


4 


4.20524 


4 


0.525652 


5 


5.25652 


5 


0.657065 


6 


6.30782 


6 


0.788478 


7 


7.35912 


7 


0.916891 


8 


8.41043 


8 


1.051304 


9 


9.46173 


9 


1.182717 



To convert litres into pintes it is sufficient to shift the point on 
the right, to have the sum demanded. Thus, if 10 litres are to be 
converted into pintes, the point must be shifted one figure to the 
right hand, for the sum sought ; thus, in place of 1.05130, it wiU be 
10.5130. If 100 is sought, the point must be shifted two figures, 
105.130. If 1000, three figures are pointed as 1051.30 ; and so on. 
Hence, 1 litre is equal to 1 pinte, and .05130 hundred thousandths 
of a pinte, and so on. In the same way, 9 litres are equal to 1 
velte, and .182717 millionths of a velte. 

To convert veltes, the old measures of Paris, into litres : 



Veltes. 


Litres. 


Veltes. 


Litred. 


Veltes. 


Litres. 


1 


7.61 


18 


136.98 


35 


266.34 


2 


15.22 


19 


144.59 


36 


273.95 


3 


22.83 


i 20 


132.20 


37 


281.56 


4 


30.44 


21 


159.81 


38 


289.17 


5 


38.05 


22 


167.42 


39 


296.78 


6 


45.66 


23 


175.03 


40 


304.38 


7 


53.27 


24 


182.64 


41 


311.91 


8 


60.88 


25 


190.25 


42 


319.60 


9 


68.49 


26 


197.86 


43 


327.21 


10 


76.10 


27 


205.47 


44 


334.82 


11 


83.71 


28 


213.08 


45 


342.43 


12 


91.32 


29 


220.69 * 


46 


350.04 


13 


98.93 


30 


228.29 


47 


357.65 


14 


106.54 


31 


235.90 


48 


365.26 


15 


114.15 


32 


243.51 


49 


372.87 


16 


121.76 


33 


261.12 


50 


880.48 


17 


129.37 


34 


258.73 







The velte here is 8 Paris old pintes, or 7.61 litres ; because :■ 
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Pintes. 


Litres. 


Pintes. 


Litres. 


1 


0.95 


5 


4.76 


2 


1.90 


6 


5.71 


3 


2.85 


7 


6.66 


4 


3.80 


8 


7.61 



The vintage in the south of Prance commences on the 4th or 
&ih of September; while in Medoc, the departments of the Herault, 
Bouches du Rhone, Indre and Loire, Loir and Cher, Loiret and 
Mame, about the 15th or 20th of the same month, if the season is 
forward ; and not until October if it be late. In this respect, there 
is not much diiference between the north and south. This would 
be singular were it not that great drought suspends vegetation in 
the south for a time in the summer season, which is reanimated by 
the first showers, or, when the nights have become long, by the 
abundant dews. The south still has the advantage, that the grape 
is there completely ripe. It is often otherwise in the north, for 
even the same species of grape does not ripen all at once. Hence it 
is foimd best to make several gatherings in order to secure a proper 
state for tho must to ferment with fruit nearly on an equality in 
ripeness. When the wine in the vat is drawn off, the murk is sub- 
mitted to pressure ; lastly, having a little water added to it in order 
to make what is called demi-wine or piquette, it is pressed for the 
last time. The wine even of the first pressing, is generally set apart 
from that which was deposited in the vat arising from the treading, 
or only mingled with it under certain circumstances which require it, 
the wine of the vat being-the richest. It is now deposited in the 
cask or tuns,' where lees still separate under a secondary fermentation. 
Larger casks or leaguers are used in some places, made of chestnut, 
though oak is generally considered preferable, and some vats are made 
of a capacity to hold from 40 to 150 hectolitres. The wine keeps 
better in a large volume, and the evaporation is less. In casks of 
228 litres the evaporation has been found to reach a twelfth per 
annum, but in leaguers of 54 hectolitres it amounted only to a 
twentieth, and in those of 150 hectolitres, only to the hundreth part. 
These last are also more Economical. 

The wines are afterwards racked and fined, the time being fixed 
by the custom of the locality. The superior growths undergo the 
process of racking twice a year, and in some places they are fined at 
the same time, and as often as they are racked. Some proprietors 
of vineyards are of opinion that the lees act as a preservative to the 
wine,, and retain them, especially where the wine is deficient in 
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stamina, and some experiments would seem to confirm this opinion ; 
but in general it is deemed the most secure plan to rack off. The 
bimgs of the casks are carefully and most exactly closed, as soon as 
the grosser lees are considered completely precipitated. In some 
places the cask is turned round so that the bung shall be at tbe 
side. By this method of placing it, there is less evaporation, and 
the' atmospheric air cannot possibly enter by any shrinking of the 
bung. The casks are always carefully examined before the vintage. 
The tartar is removed from the staves of the old, and the new are 
washed with hot water, In which peach leaves or salt has been dis- 
solved; the extractive matter in new wood being very apt to 
excite fermentation when it is least desirable. 

An examination of the effect of the oak employed in making c^sks 
lately took place at Bordeaux. It had been long known there that 
certain substances in new wood excited fermentation, or if not that, 
they often imparted an unfavourable taste to the wine. This had 
generally been supposed to arise from the albumen. Experiments 
were made on the staves for barrels from different countries, as 
Dantzic, Lubec, Memel, America, Bosnia, and Trance itseK. The 
wood was found to consist of cerine, quercine, quercitrin (coloured 
yellow), tannin, gallic acid, an extractive bitter matter, mucilage, 
albumen, ligneux, carbonate of lime, sulphate of lime, alumine, 
oxyde of iron, and some silicious matter. These were examiaed sep- 
arately in contact with vrine, which became impregnated with their 
characters. White wines in no way changed their colour by the 
maceration, but imbibed the savour of the different substances forming 
the woods. That wood which had the least action on the spirit in 
the wine was the American. Those which communicated the most 
agreeable flavour were the staves of Dantzick, Stettin, Biga, and 
Angoul^me ; and those which showed most colour came from Bosnia, 
Memel, and Lubec. The timber of the north and of Angoumois is 
deemed the best for brandy. Several of the above substances, as 
cerine, albumen, and ligneux, or woody matter, as well as the 
mineral salts were passed over as inert. It would seem, however, 
that the albumen in new wood is apt to create a species of fermenta- 
tion in the wine, when it is not killed by treating the interior of the 
casks with something to destroy its actioif ; and for this purpose^ 
washing well with alkaline water (those used at the vintage) and with 
acidulated water (those which were new) has been had recourse to. 

The treatment of white wiae is much less complicated than that of 
red. The grapes are gathered at once ; and when the species is of 
the white grape, taken to the press, and the must at once transferred 
to large casks, where it goes through the necessary process of fer- 
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mutation. It is then treated as red wine, but is always racked, 
be<»iise the grosser lees are deposited in the vessels wherein it is fer« 
mented. There are only two departments in France where wh^te 
wine in the vat is treated as red, namely, in the Lot and Garonne, 
in the arrondissements of Agen and Nerac, and in the Bas Bhii^ 
in the departments of Wissembonrg and Schelestadt, and there it 
appears to be done in order to aid in the preservation of the wine by 
the aatiingeney of the stems. In some places an excessive matnriiy 
is required for the grape before pressing. In five or six places, as at 
Agen, in the department of Mame, at Bergerac, and in the Jnra, for 
effervescing wines, and at Beziers for rose-tinctured, and dry white 
wines, they press the grapes at once, and the must, clear of the 
stems, grains, and skins, is turned into a vat, or a tun, with one head 
out. A moderate fermentation commences, and the lees rise to the 
surface, and form there a thick crust, which swells up more and more 
as the fermentation increases. This fermentation begins in from 
five to twenty-four hours, dependent on the atmospherical tempera- 
ture. Cracks are soon perceived in the crust, through which 
bubbles of carbonic acid gas escape. That moment is the time to 
rack off the must. The delay of a quarter of an hour may ruin the 
operation, and destroy the limpidity which it is the main object to 
preserve. In making the wines of Arbois, Men^tru, Blandans, and 
Frontenay, in the Jura, this operation is repeated two or three times. 

The different kinds of white wine made in France, are first the 
dry species ; secondly, those which are luscious or sweet from 
abundance of sugar; thirdly, those mousseux, or effervesdng; and 
fourthly, wines de liqueur, natural, boiled, or straw wines. 

Mousseux, or effervesdng wine, for commercial disposal, is only 
made at Limoux, department of the Aude, commonly called Blan- 
quette de Limoux ; at Die, in the department of the Drome, known 
as Clairette de Die ; in the canton of Tain, in the same department, 
known as wines de CotUkm, in the arrondissement of Bar-sur-Aube ; 
at Arbois, Poligny in the Jura; at Menetru, Frontenay, and 
Blandans, in the same department of Poligny; at Ay and 
Epemay, department of the Mame, so celebrated as Cham- 
pagnes; and at Befort in the Haut-Bhin. The mousseux wine 
is made at Befort xmdhr a unique process. The first must from the 
press is filtered until it attains great clearness ; it is then put into 
bottles or jars, which are corked and sealed. The wine ferments in 
these bottles, and many break ; sometimes as many as half. The 
wine is drank perfectly clear to the last drop. In Burgundy, in the 
C8te d*Or, mousseux wine is made good, but rather too spirituous. 

The wines <fe liqueur, by nature, are the muscadines of Kivesaltes, 
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Lunel, Frontignan, and Bezi^rs. A little is made at Narbonne, in 
the Basses Alpes, in the Bouches du Rhone, and in Corsica, from 
the sciacarello grape. 

Fins cuiU, or boiled wines, are fabricated in Bastia, Corsica, and a 
littlebothin thedepartments of the Basses Alpes andBouchesduBhone. 

Straw wine$ are made in the department of the Dr6me, with 
the Hermitage grape; in the Jura, with the choicest grapes; 
in the Haut-Khin, with the Chasselas grape ; and in the department 
of the Corr^ze. It is observed that all kinds of fruit, and the grape 
in particular, become more saccharine some days after they are 
gathered than when they are first plucked from the tree, and that 
principle is adopted in the fruit from which these sweet wines are 
made. The perfect grapes are gathered very ripe, and placed upon 
straw exposed to a northern aspect \mtil half their volimie is desic- 
cated ; they are then treated as other wines in regard to the press, 
fermentation, and fining. 

The most renowned French wines are those made in the depart- 
ment of the Mame, in that of the Cote d*Or, the Yonne, the Gironde, 
and the Drome. These wines are enhanced in price by commerce. 
Besides these, down to the very ordinary vin de Fays, there is an 
infinite variety intermediately ; some of which are scarcely inferior, if 
so at all, to such as have obtained a high name. They will all be 
visited where they are made, by our indefatigable merchants ; the pre- 
sent pages furnishing the key to them, with the assistance of a pocket 
map of the country. 

In classing the wines of France by their prices before the o'idium^ 
as hereafter given, it must be remembered that they are vintage 
prices, and that every year after the vintage augments the value of 
the wines, whether in wood or glass. There are also other circum- 
stances besides the lale derangements, which prevent any just esti- 
mate being otherwise formed at present as to prices ; one is because 
they are more than ever determined by circumstances foreign to the 
intrinsic merit of the wine itself — as the facility or difficulty of 
carriage enhancing the expense with one wine compared with 
another made near a line of railway, a canal, or a seaport ; the wine 
of least merit thus appearing to be the more costly, judging from 
the purchase-money. To class wine by its real merit where its 
physical qualities are valued so differently by fashion and arbitrary 
tastes, is equally difficult ; that same merit, too, depending frequently 
upon the time it has been kept in wood or bottle. The finest wines 
of the north remain in wood from three to five years, others from 
ten to fifteen, or twenty. Some in the department of the Pyrenees 
Orientales have been kept in wood eighteen years before bottling.. The 
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red wines of Koussillon, and the white of the Haut and Bas-Ehin, 
keep well from three-score years to a century. The wines of Cahors 
will keep well for three-score years. 

The wines of the south bear a sea voyage well either to the north 
or the tropics, as well as those of Bordeaux. The good, finer wines 
of Burgundy and Champagne will bear the sea well, but only in the 
north. Those of Bar-le-Duc, on the other hand, will scarcely 
suffer displacement from it. The land planted in vines, in 1806, 
was 1,674,489 hectares, which had increased, in 1827, to 1,736,056 
hectares, and the mean product 35,075,689 hectolitres of 22 
inaperial gallons each. The value of the wines in 1827 was 
540,389,298f. 

In 1848 the number of hectolitres was 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

Of the annual wine production of France about 6,000,000 of hec- 
tolitres are distilled for brandy of different degrees of strength, and 
from 29,000,000 to 30,000,000 of hectolitres are consumed at home, 
distilled, used in manufactures, or otherwise disposed of. The brandies 
are distilled principally in the departments of the Aude, Herault, 
Grajd, Gers, Charente, and Charente-Inferieure. Less quantities are 
converted into brandy in the Loir and Cher, the Gironde, Lot, and 
Garonne, Yar, Loire-Inferieure, Dordogne, Deux Sevres, Bouches 
du Ehone, and Landes, giving 761,945 hectolitres, with about 
74,015 from the murk. 
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51,622,152 
35,555,213 
44,717,553 
39,429,229 
28,460,601 
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CHAPTER V. 
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BEDUCTION OP WINES BY THE OIDIUM — LOCAL FBENCH CON- 
SUMPTION — TAXATION — COMMERCIAL CODE REGARDING THE 
INTERIOR CARRIAGE OP WINES — UNPRODUCTIVE DEPART- 
MENTS. 

The Erench arrange their wines in three classes, common, ordinary, 
and fine. The former two they take out of tumblers, as Englishmen 
take beer, after adding water to a species of wine which, in regard to 
warmth, is scarcely felt in stomachs accustomed to the heat of 
highly-brandied potables. Their fine dry wines, drunk out of glasses, 
are much relished for their exquisite aroma and fiavour, the most 
perfect in the world. There are sweet wines elsewh^ie, thicker, and 
in that sense richer ; but of these there are none which combine 
richness of flavour with limpidity and freedom from clamminess like 
those of France. Here, too, originated the unrivaled moussetu^^ or 
effervescing wines, of which Champagne stands the long-envied 
example. There is every variety to be found in the country, whether 
of light or fiill body. The classes are commonly reckoned at /bar of 
sweet or luscious wines, seven of white, and six of red wine. Two 
hundred and fifty white species, nine de liqtteur, and four hundred 
and sixty red, are the number of varieties, from the best to the most 
common and ordinary kind. While Chaptal reckoned the total pro- 
duct at 35,075,689 hectolitres of 22 imperial gallons, made from 
viaes covering 1,736,056 hectares, and valued at 718,941,675f., it 
would appear that the amount was within the mark. In seven years, 
beginning with 1848, the produce of the vineyards was, respectively, 
51,622,152hectoHtres— 35,555,213— 44,717,553— 39,429,229— 
28,460,601. Here the terrible scourge that broke out reduced the 
produce during the next two years — ^inl853 to 22,661,717 hectoli- 
tres, and in 1854 to 10,789,869. 

Besides wine the cider made in France reaches 8,868,738 hectoli- 
tres, and the beer 2,300,689. The produce of the wine distilled 
gives of brandy 751,945 hectoKtres, from that of the murk 70,015, 
and from other substances 93,457. The home consumption, in every 
mode, was calculated at 28,690,736 hectolitres by Chaptal. This has 
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probably not much increased, owing to the great charge in the shape 
of octroi. The average of wine made may fairly, perhaps, be set down 
at 36,500,000 hectolitres. 

The home consumption of wine in Paris, is not equal, taking the 
increase of the population, to one-half of what it was under the 
Empire I There are 20f. 35c. payable upon every hectolitre enter- 
ing Paris ; 20f. at Valenciennes ; 14f. at Cambray ; 18f. at Douay, 
and so on ; the most vexatious and arbitrary of all taxes, paralizing 
industry, and levied without rule. This affects consumption very 
considerably. Toulon consumes 280 litres per head, per annumj 
and Toulouse but 222, Rouen but 46, Lyons 157, Metz 101. At 
Bonrdeaux the consumption is superior to that of Paris by 2^ for 
1. These taxes are equal to 186f. the tun, in Paris. On a popu- 
lation of 7,665,203 inhabitants, in 1850, no less than 32,952,957f. 
were levied for wiae, cyder, and brandy ; the total octroi duties being 
95,176,602f., or nearly 4.3f. per head on the potables they con- 
sumed. Nineteen towns, in 1850, gave more than 500,000f. Of 
this, Paris produced 37,293,826, or above. 37f. per head; Mar- 
seifles, 4,049,046f.; Lyons, 3,331,465; Bordeaux, 2,251,073; 
Eouen, 2,027,349 ; Toulouse, 1,339,152. The division of this tax 
is most unequal, considering its relation to the superficies of France. 
Twenty departments paid more than all the rest of France, com- 
prising 832 parts out of 1,436 in the eighty-six departments. In 
1852, the tenths levied by the treasury were repealed. These had 
before been added to the octroi, and to show the effect of heavy 
taxation on consmnption, even this relief caused a rise at once from 
157 litres to 176 per head; at Lille the rise was from 12 to 18; 
and at Nantes from 163 to 219. 

The difference in the wines of Prance from those of aU other 
countries is their great deHcacy, their aroma, and their fine meUow 
flavour. The wines de liqueur depend upon the saccharine matter they 
retain. The red wines are superior to the white ; for they carry a 
finer perfume or bouquet ; and whether dark red or light ruby in 
colour, are finer flavomred, and will keep their virtues a considerable 
time ; such as those of Eoussillon, for above a century. Many second 
rate French wines are passed off by the dealer for the first class, 
and in some cases, only a very experienced native can perceive the 
difference. There are also changes continually going on, climatorial 
as well as those which arise from capricious tastes ; which at one 
tune rendering a particular growth much sought after, will pass it by» 
and even discommend it at another. The best wines are found in 
France with the larger proprietors, the smaller are generally preju- 
diced, and slow to admit improvements. Still the superiority of the 
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^jwths of France over all others can be only contested by those 
who are coarse in their tastes, or prejudiced in feeling. 

Under four divisions of the Land of the Vine, an attempt is made, in 
the sequel, to afford, in the days of more unshackled commerce between 
nations than of yore, such statements as to localities in relation to the 
vinous productions of the country, as may bs of use to those who 
may be entering upon a new field of amusement, observation, or 
trade. The fluctuations in prices so continaully dependent upon 
season, scarcity, the age of the wine itself, the expense of keeping, 
tmd sometimes fashionable caprices, are so continually present in all 
dealings with vinous products, that it is only safe to give the old 
vintage prices before the o'idium appeared, which are estimated as 
very near the truth, except under circumstances like the present. 

The transport of wine by land or water, or to the shipping ports 
from the interior, is regulated in France, by the Code of Commerce, 
Book I., Head VI., Section 2., Eegarding factors or commis- 
sionnaires of transport by land or water. 

The Code provides. Art. 96 : " That the agent or carrier who 
takes charge of goods for transport by land or water, is bound to 
enter in his day-book a declaration of the natm^e and quantity of 
the merchandize under charge, and if required, the value of the 
same." 

Art. 97. " He is answerable for the arrival of the merchandize, 
and other effects, with the delay occmiing, only in the lettre de 
voiture (the way bill), except in case of constraint, legally verified." 

Art. 98. "He is answerable for waste and loss of goods, if 
there be no stipulation to the contrary in the way-bill, or that such 
waste and loss is effected by a superior force." 

Art. 99. " He is answerable for the charges of any intermediate 
agent to whom he addresses the goods." 

Art. 100. " The goods leave the warehouse of the vendor, or of 
the party expediting them, if there be no agreement to the contrary, 
at the risk of him to whom they belong, without prejudice to redress 
agauist the agent or commissionnaire, and the party (waggoner or 
earner) charged with the immediate caniage." 

Art. 101. " The letter de voiture (way-bill) shall be considered a 
contract between the sender and the carrier, or between the sender, 
the agent, and the carrier." 

Art. 102. " The letter de voiture, or way-bill, must be dated, and 
must express the nature and weight or contents of the goods to be 
carried, and the time in which the carriage is to be effected. It 
must state the name and dwelling-place of the agent or carrier 
by whose means the goods were delivered for carriage, if there 
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should have been one ; the name of the party to whom the goods are 
addressed ; the name and dwelling of the carrier or waggoner ; and 
the cost of the carriage, and, the indemnity due in case of delay ; and 
it must be signed by the vendor, or the carrier, or agent, and must 
show in the margin the marks and numbers of the objects conveyed. 
The way-bill must be copied by the agent or commissionnaire in a 
register, without an interval, and one article after another." 

Another Section ejiacts : — 

Art. 103. " The carrier is answerable for the loss of the goods 
he carries, except it is effected by a cause beyond his control ; and 
also for waste or damage when it does not arise from the fault of 
the goods themselves, or by means he could not prevent." 

Art. 104. " If delay should arise from a cause beyond his con- 
trol, the carrier shall not be liable to damages for delay." 

Art. 105. " The reception of the goods transported, and the 
payment of the carriage, removes all responsibility]firom the carrier." 

Art. 106. ** In case of refusal, or of a dispute about the recep- 
tion of the goods conveyed, their state is verified by persons 
nominated by the President of the Tribunal of Commerce, or by a 
Justice of the Peace, or by an order at the foot of a requisition. 

" The sequestration, and carriage to a public depot, may then be 
ordered, and a sale in favour of the carrier, as for the price of Ids 
demand for carriage may go on." 

Art. 107. " The provisions of this law are also common to the 
masters of canal boats, the proprietors of diligences, and all public 
conveyances." 

Art. 108. "All actions against carriers or oommissionnaires, for 
loss or waste of merchandize and goods, are ordered in six months, 
for goods carried in the interior of France, and a year for those 
beyond the limit, to coant in each case of loss from the day when 
the carriage of the merchandize or goods should have been effected, 
and in case of waste, from the day when the goods or merchandize 
shoidd have been delivered, without prejudice, in cases of fraud or 
unfaithfrdness." 

Such a law should be known to foreigners as well as to natives. 
It particidarly concerns the British merchant and such individuals 
as, happening to purchase a fancy wine on their summer tour in the 
interior of the country, may desire to forward it to the coast. 

When a cask of wine is wholly covered with hoops, and plaster 
of Paris is run on the ends, in order to prevent plunder by the 
carrier or his men, it has happened that a couple of the hoops have 
been taken off, and a hole made in the stave under the hoop, from 
whence wine has been withdrawn and water introduced. The hoops 
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have then been replaced. It is extremely difficult to prevent this 
species of firaud ; the hoops, being so numerous, cannot all be taken 
off for an examination of the staves which they may chance to cpver. 
In the more precious wines, it is often deemed worth while to encase 
the cask. In such instances, the carrier dishonestly acting is pretty 
sure of detection, from the two holes he must make, the inner hole 
being beyond his power to conceal. In the case of fine wines, this 
practice is abominable, and in ordinary wines there is no great need 
to reduce their strength. 

Even bottled wines are not secure from plunder. The cases or 
hampers should be scrutinized to discover whether they have been 
opened on the way. K there is breakage, the broken glass will be 
heard. The hamper should be unpacked carefully, because the 
space of the broken bottle will cause the breakage of others. At 
the barriers of towns, where the octroi officers are stationed, most 
of the hampers and cases are opened, to see whether their contents 
agree with the way-bill. It is necessary to examine these minutely, 
in all cases ; because dishonest carriers may, and do abstract bottles, 
and replace them with straw, and the theft cannot be discovered 
until they are impacked. Another abstraction by carriers is made 
without opening the hamper. An iron rod is introduced between the 
oziers, and a bottle being broken, a vessel is placed to catch the 
wine. The carriers are not responsible for internal fractures, and in 
this way, they would escape with impunity, but that the bottles 
inside of the hampers are enclosed in coarse paper, which must be 
pierced to reach the bottles, in order to abstract the wine. The 
detection is thus rendered easy, when the wine is unpacked before 
witnesses. The carrier then becomes liable to make good the loss. 
Oftentimes, on the continent, the wine is in the custody of the 
carrier for a considerable time, during a transit of hundreds of 
miles. 

Before wines are sent away from the grower, they are prepared 
for the journey by those accustomed to the operation, and are sent 
in cases or casks, or in hampers in bottle ; for which purpose, and 
to prevent injury from the lees, they are decanted. In Burgundy, 
at Beaune, the casks are covered with hoops as far as the bung, 
denominated placing them eti pantahn, or to pantaloon them* 
Plaster of Paris is then run on the ends to a depth of eight or 
nine lines. The " fine wines" have generally a case of wood, or of 
ozier, and sometimes the package is enveloped in cloth, with straw 
underneath. At Bordeaux, the casks have, sometimes, double 
heads, two or three iron hoops, and are enclosed in a deal case. It 
is sometimes poKtic to send with the carrier a sealed box, containing 
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samples of tbe wine diawn from each cask in the presence of the 
carrier, and to aiter it in the way-bill. These precautions do not 
always prevent fraud, but they render it more difficult, and give the 
means to disooyer when it has occurred. The only safe mode to 
aycdd waste, is to employ carriers of reputation, who aie always to 
be found, and in paying a Httle more for security, in the way of a 
higher charge. This is always the most adyantageous way. 

As the wines produoed in the eighty-six departments of France 
axe some of them known by the name of the old proyinces, the 
departments aie here giyoi as sub-heads. Each department, it 
will be recollected, is divided into a certain number of arrondisse- 
meats, each being a sub-prefecture. These arrondissements are 
divided into cantons, in each of which is a justice of the peace ; and 
these into communes, in each of which one of the inhabitants has the 
title of mayor. 

Some of the departments either produce no wine at all, or else a 
quantity which is scarcely worthy of notice in respect of quality, and 
may be summarily dismissed here. Such are those situated in the 
old provinces of Picardy, Flanders, and Artois ; the departments of 
the Creuse, of the Nord, the Pas de Calais, and the Somme. In the 
latter the wine was once cultivated to some extent, and sixty-two 
hectares of a meagre growth are still cultivated there, returning 690 
hectolitres. In Normandy, the department of the Seine Inferieure pro- 
duces no wine, but in the bordering department of the Sure, at the 
Andelys, Evreux, and Louviers, 1780 hectares of land are occupied 
with vines, which return 59,240 hectoKtres of a miserable red, at 
33.28^ per hectare, valued at l,356,096f., bringing from BOf. to 
24f. In the department of Calvados only 100 hectolitres of poor 
white wiue are produced, valued at from 15f. to 2 Of. The depart- 
ment of La Manche produces none, and that of the Ome the same. 
In Britany, the department of the Hie et Villaine has about 93 
hectares, unworthy of notice, and those of the Cotes du Nord, and of 
Finisterre, return none. In the department of Morbihan, 221 
hectares of vines are grown near Vannes, producing 76,388 hecto- 
litres, at 13f. The Loire Inferieure yields 812,794 hectolitres, at 
28,65^ per hectare, valued at 7,219,755f. Of this amount the 
arrondissement of Nantes gives 5,062,536f ; this department being 
an exception to the rest of Britany. The port of Nantes is the 
chief place of export in tlus product. Here, in place of 1,271,910 
hectolitres, made in the vicinity of Nantes in 1850, only 17,419 
were produced in 1854, owing to the ravage of the oidium. The 
wine usually made is of two qualities. The white in quantity, during 
average years, was about 125,000 hectolitres. There is a wine in 
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the vicmity of Varades and Anceuis, from tlie white Pineau grape of 
Anjou, wluch is, with the growths of Vallet and Mousillon, held in 
some esteem in Nantes. ^ The prices of all the wines here do not 
exceed from 12f. to 15f. the hectolitre. The best are of a faint 
amber colour, and take their names from the pineau and muscadel 
fruit. 

Thus twelve or thirteen departments may be summarily disposed 
of, and reference made at once to the ancient, best known, and 
most important of the wine districts of France, that of the depart- 
ment of the Gironde, for which ample materials have been furnished 
by the distinguished work of M. Frank. It is unfortunate that no 
similar efforts have been made in relation to the other grand wine 
divisions of the country ; for which the stranger is compelled to hare 
recourse to the most meritorious but general description in the 
CEnologie Francaise, which, before the oidium appeared, was for all 
the best authority. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
OLD PROVINCE OF GASCONY. 

DEPABTMENT OF THE GIRONDE — EARLY CONNEXION WITH ENG- 
liAND — STATUTES REGULATING THE TRADE IN LONDON — OLD 
DUTIES — LARGE CONSUMPTION — PRICE3 FIXED UNDER THE 
STUARTS — EFFECT OF THE METHUEN TREATY — LIMITS OF THE 
GIRONDE VINE LAND — THE SIX ARRONDISSEMENTS — PRODUCT 
AND CONSUMPTION — GEOLOGICAL CHARACTER — THE COTES DE 
COTEAUX — GRAVES AND PALUS WINES — VINE CULTURE IN 
THE BORDELAIS. 

Wines from tliis part of France were exported largely for ages. As 
far back as the twelfth century, when Guienne was a province of 
England, there are accounts extant of these wines being imported here 
in large quantities. Statutes are yet extant, too, which regulated the 
traffic in 1154. The ignorance of the period before men were on 
the eve of emerging from the thick darkness, ignorance, and super- 
stition of the Middle Ages, may well account for the edicts issued 
fixing prices in those times. The maximum was twenty sous ster- 
ling by the tun for wine of Poitou, and twenty-four for that of 
Anjou. The other wines of France were limited by John Lackland 
to twenty- five sous ; but he supe;stitiously exempted the monks of 
Christ-Church, Cambridge, from paying the extortionate dues he 
demanded. In 1272 the duty per ton was two shillings. It 
appears that in John's time £517 lis. was paid for 348 tuns 
of wine from Guienne, and that £404 was paid for 404 tons 
from Gascony and Anjou, imported into London and Sandwich. No 
less than 8,846 tuns were imported from Gascony and Anjou, in or 
about 1273. The price of this wine in London, in 1300, was 3d. 
per gallon, and beer Id. At one time seventy-three vessels arrived, 
each having on board nineteen tuns of wine, of which the Crown 
claimed one tim before and another behind the mast. The finest 
wines from Guienne and Gascony paid a duty of five deniers, or pence, 
per gallon, and secondary wiaes three or four deniers. In 1352 
the duty was raised to six or eight deniers, or pence. Edward III. 
issued several ordinances regaxdiQg wine, and forbade Englishmen 
going to Guienne to buy wines — a prohibition modified by the Black 
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Prince. In 1372, two hundred English vessels arrived at one time 
at Bordeaux, which came to load with wine. The foregoing edict 
of Edward III. enjoins, " que tout contrevenant soit pris et areste 
par le Seneschal de Gascoigne, en la conestablie de Burdeux^ et le 
corps mandd en Engleterre a La Tour de Londres." 

The wines of Gtdenne and Gasoony were largely consumed in 
England until the fifteenth century, when those of Spain divided 
with them the public taste. Bichard III. commanded that 
wines should only be imported in butts of 126 gallons, or 572 
modem litres, in order to prevent fraud in the customs* duties by the 
size of the cask. In 1 504 six tims of claret cost 73 shillings 4 deniers. 
In the reign of Henry VIII., in 1532, the wines of Gascony were 
forbidden to be sold at above eight -pence the gallon, a price, taking 
25 francs as the pound sterling, that would be about 30 centimes 
the Htre in the present -French money. Eighty tuns of Bordeaux 
wine were consumed annually in the household of Bower, Arch- 
bishop of York, who died in 1467. One hundred tuns were con- 
sumed upon one occasion by his successor, NevH. The Xhike of 
Northumberland's household books, under strict economy, entered 
42 barrels of wine, of which ten were white, as annually consumed, at 
from 43 to 49 shillings per tun. In 1633, Charles I. ordered that 
the best wines of Goiiame should not be sold beyond £18 sterling 
the tun, and in retail 6d. per quart. The inferior kinds were limited 
to £15. Charles II., in 1672, fixed at 16 deniers, or pence, the 
retail of the wines oi Aquitaine ; and eighteen years after, the price 
was fixed at 24d., the last price fixed on the commodity by the 
anti-trade authority of the crown. In 1675, there came to England 
7,495 tuns of French wine to 20 of those of Portugal ; and in 1676, 
no less than 9,645 French to 83 Portuguese. Soon after, French 
wines were prohibited for seven years. The effect of the Methuen 
treaty on French wines in England may be seen in the present 
writer's *' History and Description of Modem JFines,^* page 38.* 
Until that period, there had been no exports from Bordeaux to any 
northern country so great as that to England, although the wines of 
Guienne, in the fifteenth century, bore a high reputation. Eabelais 
notices, in 1535, the Graves' wine and that of Pope Clement, the 
latter grown in the Pessac vineyard, and so called from that Pontiff, 
who died in 1314. 

The department of the Gironde is bounded on the west by the 
Bay of Biscay, and lies in the south-west part of France, between 



* EditioBS 1834, 1836, and 1850. Bohn, York Street, 1850. 12iiio. 
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lat. 45 (leg. 9 min. 35 sec. and 44 deg. 9 min. 48 sec. N. It deriyes 
its name from tlie Biver Gironde, which is formed by the junction of 
the Dordogne and Ghuromie, some distance below the city of 
Bordeaux, which lies on the western bank of the Garoime. It is 
divided into six arrondissements, with as many sub-prefectures, and 
forty-eight districts of judges of the peace. It is an archbishopric, 
in the I4th military division, and possesses an imperial court of 
justice. It formed ih&i portion of ancient Guienne known as the 
Bordelab. The Gironde expands into a large estuary below the 
junction of the two rivers. The general slope of the land is for the 
most part determined by the course of the Garonne, the soil generally 
inclinmg to the south-west. This slope is only interrupted by the 
western part, contiguous to the department of the Landes, which 
forms part of the basin of the Adour. The point of land at the 
junction of the two rivers is' called the Bec-d'Ambes. From thence 
it enters the ocean, at the Point de Graves ; to the westward of which 
stands, on a rock, amid sand banks, the celebrated lighthouse, called 
the Tour de Cordouan, built in the reign of Henry III. From 
hence, southward, bordered by the ocean from Pointe de Graves to 
the department of the Landes, it extends twelve myriometres* and a- 
half . The extremity of the department to the south forms an angle, 
where it touches La Teste. The most eastern part is in the com- 
mune of St. Pierre d'Eyrand, on the shore of the Dordogne and the 
Gironde, in a right Ime from Lesparre to the Point de Graves. 
The superficies of the department cover 975,101 hectares of 
1076441.43932 English square feet. The population, in 1834, was 
614,892. In general the ground is not high. The climate is mild, 
the thermometer in wiater not often descending or remaining below 
zero of Eeaumur, and in summer rising to 20 deg., and at times to 
25 deg. Beaumur. The prevalent winds are from Uie south-west to 
north-west. Storms £re common. The country is remarkably 
healthy. Besides the Dordogne and Gironde, there are six smaller 
rivers in the department. The only refrige for shipping upon this 
sandy and inhospitable coast, besides the entrance of the Gironde, is 
the Basin of Arcachon, to which there are two openings into a large 
tarn, among sand hills, extremely difficult to enter. Along the 
san^ coast there are several other basios among the sands, as those 
of HomtiD, or Carean, Canau, and Cazau, but they have no entrances 
from the sea. The lowlands or marshes once covered 42,000 
hectares, many of which are now drained. 



*A myxiftmetre is 32,809,167 English feet, or 6i miles. 
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About a tenth of the department is devoted to the culture of the 
vine, distributed as follows : — 

Hecto. Tuns. Home Ccnsuxnp. 

TheanondissementofBlaye . .281,170 32,000 54,' S 9 

Libounie . 655,154 63,000 268,988 
LaBeole. 200,945 23,000 148,281 
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Bazas. , 55,651 10,000 36,118 

Bordeaux. 798,427 92,000 397,824 

Lesparre . 128,889 16,000 44,904 

Hectolitres . . 2,020,236 236,000 950,902 



These 2,000,000 of hectoHtres, by ullage, evaporation, &c., may 
be reduced a fifth. Leaving all waste aside, the return would 
be about 1,600,000 hectolitres, of 22 imperial gallons each, clear of 
every deduction. The expense of cultivation would be 2,000,000 of 
hectolitres, upon a surface of 103,000 hectares (a hectare is 
107644.143932 English square feet), amounting to 45,000,000 of 
francs, and sometimes to more. Taking this estimate, the expense 
of culture will reach 437 francs the hectare, and 149 francs 83 
centimes by the Bordelais journal of 32 ares (an are is 
1076.44143932 English square feet). One of these journals of 32 
ares produces 584 litres, or two barriques, 56 pots. The 912 
litres, or a tun, cost 174 francs for the expense of cultivation, upon 
a general calculation. 

The reputation of these wines has given the idea that the agricul- 
ture of the vine here is better understood than in other places, but 
it is in reality veiy far from being carried to the extent it might be. 
Medoc and the Graves, with one or two other spots, produce wines 
equal to any in France ; but the extent of the prime growths is in 
no proportion with the entire surface where the vine is cultivated, 
and which produce very inferior kinds of wine. 

There are from twelve to thirteen thousand families vine proprie- 
tors; and the number of those employed in vine culture once 
reached eight thousand. The long revolutionary war, and consequent 
loss of trade, together with the conscription, reduced the number to 
five thousand. It is needful to pass over that part of the labours of 
agriculture in com and in cattle feeding, unconnected with the vine 
land, in which there appears to be great room for improvement ; and 
also disregarding the mode of cultivation of the chestnut, ozier, 
willow, and hazel, which are necessaries to the vine proprietor, 
covering no less than 28,000 hectares ; and also some of the produc- 
tions of what are called the Landes, which are arid solitudes, covered 
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mth sand, and here and there pine forests int^mingled, under a seanty 
cul^'^ation, with a miserable plough drawn by a couple of lean ox^. 
19^o^' and then, on these wastes, a few lean-ribbed sheep may be 
see^T bardy finding sustenance from the soil, and attended by 
shepherds with wild countenances, long hair, often mounted upcm 
st^s, the sil^t inhabitants of those sandy and dreary deserts, that 
seem not long coninnted from the domain of the ocean. The people 
of the Landes are peculiar, of a dry and lean temper«ment, dad in 
sheep-skins, without stockings, sabots cm thdr feet, traversing the 
marshes tmon sHlts — marshes left in that state from wmter to mid- 
spring. Thus ISve a race cut off from the rest of the world. Tliey 
are ignorant and supenrtitioas. They haTe fokh in sorcery, and will 
show places Where both male and female sorcerers keep up tlftir 
meetings. Their deserts are, in some districts, literally only vast 
plains of fine sand, where for long distances not a blade of herbage 
is seen, not even a solitary broom. The farther from the towns and 
the congregated habitations of men the inhabitant of the Landes is 
found resident, the more siknt, sad, and apathetic he is ; but he still 
preserves the virtue of hospitality, despite Ms solitude and misery. 
He never doses his hut against the bewildered wanderer, and will 
divide with him his hard black bread, and his cruehade, a wretched 
soup, principally made of maize. 

To return to the culture of the vine :— -The division of the soil is 
generally into the denominations of the Coteaux, or Slopes, the 
Graves, and the Pains. The first are the oldest soils in formation, 
spealdng geologically. They belong to the tertiary series, exhi- 
biting slopes of different degrees of inclination, often slight, but 
sometimes so ste^ as to admit of no other culture but that of the 
vine. In the basin of the G-ironde the ground is principally con- 
stituted by different alternations of calcareous, argillaoeous, marly, 
and sandy soils, which appear to mingle less with each other as the 
summits of the eminenees are approached, and consequently are 
there fiur less easily cultiv»fced than on the hxver parts. The soil is 
evidently the decomposition of the teriaary rode upon which it rests. 
There are on ihd right baak of the Dcidogne strong arg^aceous 
marly soils ; argiKaiceous gravel is found on the plateaux near the 
former, and light sandy earths in s(Hne places. There are also 
argiUneeous earths, some well nigh pure, strong, and tenacious, 
charged with oxide of iron, and exhibiting decided cdour — ^red, yel- 
low, black, and the like. Among some of the slopes planted in 
vines axe ihose known as CStes de (Meau», wMch- could be ap^ed 
to no o&esr purpose, demonstrating that experience justified the 
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Conduct of those who first applied them to the object from which 
they could not be diverted to advantage. 

The second wine comitry, called The Oraves, consists of graveUy 
plains more or less extended, lying over the tertiary formation, of 
diluvian origin, consisting of coarse and line sand, pebbles, and 
gravel, intermixed as if by the rapid action of water passing over 
them. The thickness of the bed varies. The subsoil is argillaceous, 
some of which is called alio9 in the countiy. 

The vines on the third, or Palus lands, are trained to the height of 
about four English feet, or a little more, and sometimes carried out 
horizontally, the species being the white enrctgeat generally used for 
distillation. The Palus lands are rich, deep, and feartile, evidently 
the sediment of water for a long period. The wines from this soH 
will bear long sea-voyages, hence they are those chosen for export to 
America and India. 

Vineyards are planted from Febroaiy to May in the Bordelais, 
and when a showery siunmer follows are certain to prosper. It 
requires five years for the vine to cover its expenses. In ten years, 
in the department of the Gironde, it is in its plenitude of vigour, or 
perhaps, in the north, it may be a year more. It attains its strength 
in a sandy soil. There, it reaches maturity earliest, and fails 
quickest ; so that in fifty years it must be renewed, and often earlier. 
In argillaceous and strong earths, it reaches maturity slower, and 
lives longer ; but in rocky soils it attains the greatest longevity. In 
the Gironde there are vines of a far greater age, as at Pessap, in a 
soil of earth and gravel. Some are shown therq which are said to 
have been planted in the fourteenth century under the pontificate of 
Clement Y., though many may think this an exaggeration. 

In the Bordelais the culture of the vine generally is the same as 
in other parts of France. The white wines are observed to succeed 
best when the vines are grown on hill-sides, exposed to the south, 
and on a flinty soil. Four ploughings are given in some places 
between the vines, in others the hoe is employed. It is &om better 
husbandry, and a better choice of plants, that the high reputation 
has been attained of the vines of Sautemes for nearly a century. The 
species of vine employed are some of those the names of which have 
already been given. The Sauvignon, Semilion, Bochalin, Verdot, 
Prueras, Blayais, Blanquette, Pique-Poux, and Blancdoux are 
among those used for white wine. 

In the best vineyards of Medoc, and in the best communes of the 
canton of Pauillac, among others those of PauiUac, St. Julien, and 
St. Estephe, are the most celebrated, from the superiority of their 
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gi'owths. This does not arise from their better exposure, but from 
the soil containing gravel, resting upon what is locally denomiimted 
alios. The ground receives little labour if it be already planted. If 
it be not, it is cleared, dressed, and for two or three years em* 
ployed in growing cereals and potatoes. It is then furrowed ; and 
in planting, the dear space left between each rank of vines is one 
metre, or a yard and a-quarter ; and from one another, somewhat 
more. The ground is turned so as to bring the bottom to the sur- 
face, or " renverser le terrain'* as it is styled. The greater or less 
depth to which this operation is carried is the only difference 
observed in planting. If the alioM is too near the surface, they 
break the impenetrable mass, which would impede the vegetation of 
the vine. Some do this with the pick-axe, and others make a hole 
through it with an iron bar, and plant the croizettem it. The 
croizette is a slip of two years old, having only a single stock. 
Good earth is put into the hole with it. At St. Julien this is 
the constant practice. The ground is dressed with forty loads of 
litter to eighty of good earth, the cleansing of ditches. The work- 
men commence by making a trench — about 18 inches deep and 
3 feet wide — in a straight line, which extends the whole length of the 
ground. The plants are then placed at about 40 inches distance 
firom each other in holes of a foot deep, each plant in the bottom of 
the trench ; thus the root is 30 inches beneath the surface. The 
plant is then supported, each plant having three or four spades of 
good earth, which fills the hole round it, and upon that litter 
is laid, and upon that the earth taken out of the hole, and litter 
upon that again. Then the labourer proceeds to make another 
trench, the earth of which is applied to fill that excavated before it. 
These plantations are generally made in Januaiy, Februaiy, and 
March, and are sometimes prolonged in the making as late as April. 
The sedulous care in planting the vine is to facilitate the drainage of 
the water, the greatest enemy of the plant. For this purpose 
trenches are made, and sometimes a system of drainage adopted in 
which timber pipes are employed at some depth beneath the surface, 
for when too near it thev do not last so long, decaying early. In 
some, the sandy soils called sable mart, the vine is often observed to 
fail in twenty or thirty years, while in the canton of PauiUac, in a 
soil with a gravelly bottom, there are vines of 200 years old. In a 
ix>il of deep sand it is the same ; while in a bottom soil, impervious to 
water, the vine soon decays from the roots coming in contact with it. 
In ordinarily good situations in the Gironde, the vine lasts in the 
mean from 100 to 150 years, when properly attended to. It is 
dressed every ten years, the ground bemg opened with the plough. 

r 2 
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It is pnined in October, as soon as the Jhll of tbe leaf has com- 
menoed, and if possible before frosts set in. All the useless wood is 
lopped away, and the small branches, which may give origin to 
shoots, render the tree feeble,' and diminish the produce. Four 
workings of the plough are applied to the vines ; the first, after the 
eady frosts, or about February 20th, is called " opening the vine." 
It is effected with a plough called a caiat. Its object is to open the 
lidge in the middle at the foot of the Tine, and to throw it up on each 
aide on the &et of the {dants ; an operaticm not easily described. It 
is followed by a labourer (»r two, who complete what the instnunent 
left uneffected. This operation being finished about the end of 
March, a second is begun in April, with a diffisrent plough, called a 
courbe ; the object of which is to oomj^ete in a more perfect manner 
the operation of the first. The thiid operatioii is oommenoed in 
May, and much resembles the first ; and the fourth resembles the 
second. To describe the operations minutety where no Tineyards 
exist, would be difficult and of no practical good. Other operations 
with the plough haTe lor their object to keep ihe roots of the plants 
from too much humidity. No moas whidi can harbour insects is 
permitted in or near the Tines. The leares are stripped off in the 
month of July, and the branches are shortened in order that the ak 
may circulate freely amxHig them, while thus the immature fr*uit and 
juice receiTC the benefit of the sun. All ibe Tines here are propped, 
the height of the TpxopR being about forty oentimetres, or twelTe feet, 
when attached to espalieis by the upper branches. Chestnut and 
pine are both used fro: pn^s and espatiers. These contribute greatly 
to enhance the expenses ^ the culture, which it is so desirable to 
reduce ; but they are too much in the hands of the workmen, wIk> are 
ignorant, and oppose anythii^ like impiorement ea m innoTation, or 
a difficulty considered almost insurmountable. 

In this department the vine at 7° or 8*^ of cold below zero (Reaumur) 
is not observed to suffer much injury. If rain has preceded the 
fix>sts4 the latter are found useful, while ikey destroy the insects. In 
spring, a mild temperature, slightly hmiil, is good, but much rain 
renders difficult, ^e labours of the vkie y a rd , and increases the 
number of snails. The oommeneemeiit of tlw uummer diy, and 
not too warm, is observed to be best for the ikwaring in this 
department — the last of the season baring a tempenrtuie suffiaently 
elevated. Light showers from time to time are neoe s s my, when th€ 
grape be^ns to change oi^oiir. "Bie showers fiiliowed by c3cmd)r 
weather in the day after the fiowcnng, an beneficial ; but if the sun 
be too ardent s&sx the laia, the frape bkdcens, tSie juice is injined, 
and evil folbwa. Ths conmeneonaent of atotasin sfaookL be dry, 
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with a warm temperature : rain then does good. Towards the end 
of autumn, slight frosts are found useful, hastening the ML of the 
leaves, and thus favouring the commencement of the pruning. The 
vintage in the noted district of Pauillac, takes place during the 
first fortnight in September. In this operation there i» nothing' 
peculiar; the preparations are nearly the same everywhere. There 
are generally two or three pickings, and in geaenl the first made 
wine is the best. Great pains are taken in selecting the fruit tot 
the fine white wines of this celebrated departsaent, not a siiigle 
unripe or decayed grape being admitted to the piess. So eavefiil 
are they in this reiqpect that sometimes it takee two montha to cook* 
plete the vintage. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BOBDEAUX AND ITS AEEONDISSEMENT. 

This noted city is situated on the left bank of the Garonne, 154^ 
leagues south-west of Paris, and contains 93, 5 50 inhabitants; the entire 
anondissement, 296,532. The latter is divided into thirteen cantons, 
and has 37,052 hectares* of vine land. The port of Bordeaux is 
large enough to contain 1,000 vessels ; the Garonne forming there 
a fine basin. The consumption of wine in the town was 251,730 
hectolitres, of 22 imperial gallons, in 1851. Tlie entire produce of 
the Gironde department, in that year, being 1,798,470 hectolitres 
reduced by the oidium, in 1854, to 300,742 hectolitres ! 

A chain of elevated ground called coteaux, or hill-sides, extends 
from the commune of Ambares to the arrondissement La Eeole. 
The product of the vines here is called the tins de cStes, esteemed 
more as good ordinary wines of different qualities than as those 
which come under the denomination of fine wines. They are 
firm, and of good colour, but sometimes hard, even to sharpness, 
which softens as they grow old. They are shipped to Britany, 
Normandy, Holland, and the Baltic. Some wines of the same 
name are exported of a like quality from the vineyards situated along 
the river Dordogne, from Blaze to Fronsac, with the exception of 
certain communes which produce a softer class of more lively colour; 
as those of St. Gervais, St. Andre de Cubsac, Si. Eomain, Cadillac, 
St. Germain, and St. Aignan. The wines of Bassens and Cenon, 
are among the better wines of the cotes, or hill-sides, and are 
distinguished by their good colour ; they go principally to Holland. 
The rest of these wines are of little worth. 

The Palus red growths have been long noted. The Palus, it will be 
recollected, is rich, deep, fertile land, deposited by the rivers along their 
banks. The first of these is that of Queyries, opposite Bordeaux. The 
wines] produced here rank next to those of Medoc, and the Graves, 
being rich, generous, firm, and well coloured. They are remarkable 
for their bouquet, which savours of the raspberry, and when old they 
have few rivals. When sea-voyages were longer to distant places, 
these wines were coveted, from the fear of exposing lighter growths 
to the heat of the tropics. A voyage out and home raised their 

• Each hectare 107644.143932 English square feet 
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value. These wines were onoe mingled with those of Medoc, when 
the latter were too feeble ; but the wines of Houssillon, and the 
Hermitage, are now substituted for them, although not equal to the 
Medoc growth in flavour. The best Falus wines are mostly pro« 
duced £tom the Yerdot grape, which prevails there. They should 
remain in the wood six or eight years to acquire due maturity; 
they will keep a long time in bottle. The Falus wines depend more 
upon accident in their production, than those upon higher land owing 
to the humidity of the ground, and the early frosts in spring, being also 
near great water courses. From two to four tuns is the return of 
the Falus vineyards. From 150f. to 200f. for ordinary, and from 
200f. to 250f. for the. better growths, is about the average price. 
The cost of ten joumaux, situated on Falus land, and the returns 
have been stated as follows : Ten joumaux in common years return, 
fifteen tuns, at 160f. or in all 2,400f. Oc. 
The expenses of culture, &c. 2,014 50 

385f. 50c. 
or 38f. 55c. the Bordelais joumal of 32 ares, as before stated. The 
are is 1076.441 square feet English. The best qualities of theQueyries 
wines are those of Lambert, Farouil, Silvestre, Jones, Lacan, and 
Fineau; the highest produce being from 30 to 35 tuns ; the lowest, 
from 6 to 7 tuns. Those of the second class are Millas, Lachabanne, 
Feixotto, Luques, Lauzac, Navarre, and Feche. The largest 
produce from one proprietor being from 36 to 38 tuns. 
There is a third class of the best wines, the highest product of 
which runs from 8 to 30 tuns each growth. 

The second order of the Falus wines is those of Montferrand 
and Bassens. These are generally sent to the West Indies and the 
colonies ; they do well at sea ; but require to be six or seven 
years in wood. Of these wines there are 36 proprietors at Mont- 
ferrand; the largest returns from whom are those of Guignard, 
de Bastard, Gradis, Count de Feyronneti Fionus, and Maillere and 
Mories, who make from 100 to 160 tmis each. At Bassens 
there are 14, who make from 25 to 100 tuns each. There are 
vim de cStes, also made at Bassens, away back from the river, of 
which there are nine proprietors, making from 30 to 70 tuns 
each. 

The third, fourth, and fifth ranks of the Falus wines, need not be 
particularized, as they go principally to Britany and Holland, and 
would not suit the British market. In the canton of Carbon Blanc 
about 2000 tuns of wine are grown, bringing from 35f. to 60f. the 
tun, but of no great note in the country. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WINES OF MEDOG IN THE GIEONDE. 

The district thus named kas been long fieoned lor it» ckaice 
growths. It begins at the eommune of Blanquefc^rt, two leagues 
north-west from Bordeaux, and is comprehended between the Gironde 
riTer and the Gulf of Gascony. This territory is one vast plain, 
except on the shore of the Giroiiide, where it is interrupted by hill* 
sides, which produce the finer wines. These hill-sides, or coteawe, sse 
covered with a light soil, intermin^ed with flints of an oval shape. 
Beneath lies a^red ferruginous earth, dry and compact, also inter* 
mingled with flints. The second quality of the vineyard soil here is 
a gravelly sand. About four feet from the surface, argillaceous 
earth is met with m one place, and in another a dead sand. No* 
where is there a greater variety of soil encountered, both in qpiality 
and power of production. The properties sxe mueh divided. The 
fifty journals of the same proprietor ai^ often enclosed by small por* 
tions in the fifty journals of another. In the same field sterile veins 
are found by the side of the most productive ; and it is the same with 
the quality of the wines. Sometimes no dil^rence can be perceived 
in ih& soil, and yet the wines are of a poor quality, or the reverse. 
The vines here are cultivated low, and different from oth^» in the 
department. The produce is seldom more than 456 Htres for 32 ares, 
or one journal of land. For in Medoc, almost wholly, they speculate 
upon the quality, and not, as elsewhere, upon the quantity of their 
wine. They are very careful in dressing and treating their vines, 
fearing lest they may injure the flavour imparted from the soil, which 
is arid, and by no mea&# ri^ but just suitable to the purpose for 
which it is destined. 

The Carm^net, Carmeiuh'e, Mcdheck, and Ferdot grape are the 
species most cultitated, on the plains which have for so long be^i 
held in high estimation. Quality, edouT) a bouquet of the vicdet 
odour, delicacy, and an agreeable flavour distinguish them. Thiay 
have strength^ and yet do not affect the head! Stimulating l^e 
stomach, yet leafring the mouth fresh. They bear a sea^-voyage 'mUlt 
without their quality alteriag. Their princtpaT defeet is a want of 
power to beaif agej lor though some growths will keep weU for A 
dozen years, in general they cbteriorate after six or seven. 
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The expenses of cultiue on Aprix-fait of vines in Medoc, or eight 
joTtnuils of 32 ares, which contain 3,000 wine stocks, is cakdatod 
at one tun of 912 htres, at 50 Of. The prix-faii, will produce, in 
average years, 54 hectolitres, 72 litres^ or six tuns of wise, which will 
hnng 3,000f. The expenses deducted, 1,938£. 65c., the net profit 
will ji>e l,061f. 35c. on the eight journals. 

Blanquefort, on the wei^ of Bordeaux, produces from 1,000 to 
1,200 tuns x>f wine, of which from 350 to 500 are white wines^ 
known as '' white wines of the graves." They are generally excei<* 
lent, being dry, agreeable to the palate, and sufficiently spirituous. 
They have more body than the other white wines of the Graves 
possess, and are thesefore the more welcome in the north of Europe* 
The prime growth of this commune is that of Dariste, once known 
as Duiamon. The red wines here are of an intermediate quality ; the 
larger part of them are free from that earthy taste which luffiects some 
of the wines on the plain. They are of a fine colour, and acquire a 
bouquet as they grow old in bottle. These wines were once sent to 
America when they were two or three years old ; they arc now ex 
ported to the north of Europe. About 1,200 tuns is the amount of 
the wine made. The largest proprietors in the district for red 
wines are Messrs. Albrecht, Tastet, Seignouret, and de Matha. 
There are about 36 in all; with a few small proprietors, who make 
only from 5 to 10 tuns. The proprietors of white wines are Messrs. 
Albrecht, Wuillaume and B'Albessard ; in all, seven. 

The commune of Ludon, having the Garonne on the east, pro- 
duces only red wines, which are of good quality, with more colour 
and flavour than those of Macau. They are bottled after being six 
or seven years in the wood. Erom 350 to 500 tuns are produced* 
The estate of the Chateau d'Agassac, belonging to M. Eichier, pro-* 
duces from 1 50 to 200 tuns. This property was adjudged, in 1853, 
to M. Eichier for 878,000f. The properties of Paloumey and La 
Lagone, belonging to M. Yengoa and Madame Jeffrey, yield from 30 
to 40 tuns. Th^ are eighteen other proprietors, who make from 
40 to 5 or 6 tuns. 

Le Taillan, west of Blanquefort, produced from 600 to 800 tuns 
of red, and at one time from 150 to 200 of white wine; the latter 
eultore has been abandoned. The Marquis de Bryas and Madame 
Lapenne make the largest quantity of wine. Fourteen other pro- 
prietors make from 40 down to 6 tuns each. 

The wines of Le Pian, from 300 to 425 tuns, are principally ex* 
ported to Hollands Messrs. Monnier and Eoques make the largest 
quantity of wine. There are other proprietors. Parempuyre, having 
Blanquefort on the south, sends its wines to Holland. They dxe 
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Graves ; and M. De Pichon, the largest maker, produces annually 
only from 20 to 25 tuns. Theie are four other proprietors on the 
Orayes, and four more on the Palus land of this commune, besides 
small proprietors. Prom 276 to 825 tuns are made at Arsac. 

Macau, bounded on the north and east by a plain, two-thirds 
Graves, and the rest Palus, produces two distinct classes of wine. 
The Graves here give from 800 to 1,000 tuns, and the Palus from 
1,800 to 2,000 per annum. The best wines are those of Cantemerie, 
ChUteau de Trois Moulins, La Pelouse, and the Chtlteau de Priban, 
much of which is consumed in Holland. The Palus wines here are 
inferior to the Graves. They support the sea well in good seasons. 
Prom 2,800 to 3,000 tuns are made. The Baron de Yilleneuve 
makes from 120 to 130 tuns; and M. Aguirre Yengoa, from 60 to 70. 
There are 12 others, making from 50 to 12 tuns ; besides small pro- 
prietors, who make only from 8 to 2 tuns. 

The little commune of Labarde, a dependent of Medoc, produces 
from 250 to 400 tuns of wine. M. Pescatore makes from 50 to 60 
tuns ; and M. Geneste, from 45 to 50. There are five other pro- 
prietors, besides the small farmers, who make in all from 60 to 15 
tuns. 

- Cantenac is a celebrated commune, noted for its excellent wines. 
On the north lies the far-famed commune of Margaux, and on the 
south, that of Arsac. The soil is a grave, with flints. The wines 
here are of an exquisite flavour, rivalling the finest in the prime com- 
munes of Medoc. Their softness and bouquet are remarkable. They 
have colour, body, and a most agreeable aroma. From 1,000 to 
1,200 tuns are made. M. Blanchy and the Baron de Brane are 
principal proprietors, making from 60 to 80 tuns. The estate of 
Palmer (hypothecated) makes from 60 to 70 tuns. There are 
eighteen other proprietors. 

The next commune is the celebrated one of Margaux, from which 
the exquisite Chateau Margaux, is exported principally to England. 
There is a noble house upon this vineyard. The commime of 
Soussans lies on the north. The soil is gravfelly intermingled with 
flints. Both this and the last are most worthy the attention of the 
English merchant on visiting the country. Margaux lies to the 
south of Cantenac. The ground is gravelly, intermingled with a 
number of flints. In some places the soil exhibits a bed of flint, the 
thickness of which is unequal, extending from a few inches to ten 
or twelve metres. In other places it is fine, and becomes confounded 
with the ^lios ground, and is of great strength near the river. It 
produces some of the most esteemed wines in the country. About 
100 tuns are annually made upon 216 journals of vineyard. Of 
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these wines only 80 tuns are of the first quality. In a good vintage 
these wines are fine, and have a bouquet which is most grateful to 
the sense. They are strong, without being intoxicating, and leave the 
breath sweet, and the mouth fresh. They have a European name, 
but it is in England where they enjoy the most marked reputation. 
They are kept in wood about four years and a-half before bottling. 
About 1,000 to 1,200 tuns is the produce of the commune. The 
largest quantity, 100 to 110 tuns, is made from the estate of Cha- 
teau Margaux, belonging to M. Aguado. Count de Castelpert, 
and the Yiscount de Yivens, make from 40 to 50 tuns, lliere 
are 21 other proprietors, not including the smaller makers. 

Near Mai^ux is the vine-groimd of Soussans. It produces about 
1,000 or 1,100 tuns of wine, which are exported prmcipally to the 
north. The chief proprietor is M. Minvielle, who makes, at the 
Chateau Paveil, from 140 to 160 tuns; M. de Lajeard, in the 
Chliteau Latour de Mons, produces from 80 to 100 tuns ; and the 
Marquis de Pomereu, from 60 to 60 tuns. The Dutch are the great 
customers for these wines. Though dose to Margaux, the wines 
are by no means equal in celebrity ; an incident common, and yet 
not satisfactorily accounted for in the vine countries. There are here 
about 22 proprietors. Some of the wines are Palus. The com- 
mune of Avensan hes on the north of Castelnau. Here the wines 
are better, and are bottled at five or six years old. Only about 450 
tuns are made. Messrs. Clauzel, Estebe, and M. Dufresne, are 
leading proprietors. There are, in all, twelve vineyards, and about 
the same number of owners of vine-land. 

The products of the district of Castelnau are, of late, much im- 
proved; about 1,000 tuns of wine are made here, not more than 
two-thirds of a mile from Bordeaux. The largest amount of these 
wines are made by M. Mauvezin, at the ChlU«au Mauvezin, and at 
the Chateau Pommes, being from 120 to 80 tuns. There are 25 other 
proprietors, not reckoning the smaller fanners, who may make in 
all 200 or 300 tuns more. 

The commune of Moulis, south of Listrac, produces from 800 to 
1,000 tuns of wine, of good colour, strength, and a fine bouquet. 
The soil is argil-marl, and there are also productive gravelly lands. 
The vines are cultivated in the low mode. About a 1,000 tuns are 
produced here, within eight miles of Bordeaux. The largest pro- 
prietors and producers are M. Castaing, of the Chliteau Poujeaux, 
M. Leblanc de Mauvezin, and M. L^on Favre, who make from a 
100 to 80 tuns of very fair wine. There are thirty-four proprietors 
in all. The commune of Listrac exhibits wines sinular to the former 
in most respects, but somewhat harsh, which harshness is dimimshed 
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by a sea-voyage. These wines are exported to Holland, and the 
north of Europe ; but only from 600 to 800 tuns ai-e made. The 
largest grower is M. Leblanc de Maayezin, at Font Beau. Other 
pfopiietors aie M. St. Gtiirons and M. Duduseau, who make from 
80 to 100 tuns. There are about 18 vine proprietors in all. 

The oommnne of Arcins grows from 400 to 500 tuns. The best 
wine made is at Foujan. These wines have little to recommend 
them. M. Subercazeaox, at the ChlLteau d' Arcins, makes from 150 
to 160 tuns of the same character of wine. There are 10 or 11 
others whose growths are <tf the same quality. The commune ci 
Lamarque, in the centre of Hant Medoc, raises from 700 to 800 
tuns. These wines are similar to those of Arcins, but light, with 
some aroma. They are sent to the north. Messrs. Figneguy, Ber* 
geron, and the Count de Fomei, make from 40 to 100 tuns eadi. 
There are 33 or 34 growers besides those the French call j^etiU 
prqprietaim. 

The commune of Cuasacis bordered on the south by the Grircmde. 
The wines here are superior to those of Lamarque. They have moie 
aroma, are softer, and stronger, but should be kept six years in 
wood before bottling, in order to develope their better qualities. 
About 900 tuns is the average quantity made. M. Bonin, at Beau- 
mont, and Messrs. Fhelan, L. l)eLbos, and Boue, make from 50 to 
ISOtuns each; besides whom,thereare above thirty smaller proprietors. 

The Bed Wines of the Qravei are those which are made on tke 
gravelly lands which extend from Bordeaux about nine miles south- 
ward. They are from vines grown upon lands which rest fallow, 
or those which have formerly been diessed for com. The soil is 
commonly prepared with the deep plough* along and across, and it 
is then planted. The vines are in trenches, parallel to the inclina- 
tion of the ground. Some of the vines of the lower dass are culti- 
vated in the plainest way — commonly with the hoe and spade. For 
the free soils they use a hoe which has a long iron ; for the stronger 
and harder grounds they adopt a kind of bill, troublesome to handle. 
The ground, has in general, three labouring»— in March, May, and 
July. Besides these, there are the other customary prunings and 
trainings of the plant. The Mulet, three kinds of the Carmmet, or 
Carhoud, the Verdoty Malbeck, Bahuzet^ and Masaoutet Tines are 
planted here ; and these {»oduce the delicate wines of the Griaves, 
rivaling those of Medoc. They are in general fuller bodied,, more 
vinous, and deeper coloured, than those of Medoc, but the latter are 
preferred for their bouquet and flavour. These wines are not bottted 
until they have been six or eight years in wood, according to the 
temperature of the season when they were made. Their endurance 
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is extraordinary. In tw^ity years there is observed no percq>tible 
change in tbidr quality. 

The expenses of the culture of the red wines of the Grares vi as 
fdUows, in the annual details, for 82 ares,* or one Bordelais 
journal of the Grayes : — 

Pr^aringj catting, and arranging the vines 

Stripping the leaves and raising 

Three labourings .... 

Props, &c. 

Dressing, six loads, at 12f., for four years 
Expenses of the vintage 
Three barrels, 18 Of. the dozen 
Preparation or repair of the vessels used 
Eepairs of enclosures and unforeseen expenses 
Imposts ...... 

Carriage of three barrds to Bordeaux 
Brokerage ...... 



fts. 


oenti. 


15 





10 





80 





25 





18 





6 





45 





2 


50 


8 





7 





2 





4 50 



f. 168 



Mean price of 912 litres, or 1 tun, is 300f. of the Graves winea. 
The 32 ares produce 684 litres, or 3 barrels of Bordeaux measure. 
The account then stands as follows : — 



Annual expenses .... 

Interest at 5 per cait, .... 

Ceyarage, &e 

Centenary renewal of Ihe vines 
Expawe of cultoie for five years after i^Hiewal 
Loss of returns for the five ycanrs . 
Indfflnmty for losses, the 20th part of ihe total 
produce . . ^ 11 



fre. 


cents. 


168 





8 


40 


2 





2 





4 





4 


35 



25 



f.209 



Lea;ving a profit of 26f. per journal. 

These expenses are h^er liian in some o^r places, because the 
wines ase superior. 

Others do not, in the outgoing, exceed 115f. the journal. Again, 
as at Fessae, the expenses are greater than those given above. 
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The Graves of Bordeaux do not produce more fhan 513 litres, or 
two barriques and a Quarter of unne per journal Bordelais. 

'Qie commune of Merignac lies south of that of St. Christine. 
The vines grow upon gravelly eminences. They are agreeable in 
flavour and smooth on the palate, and are often substituted for the 
fifth, and sometimes for the fourth growths of Medoc, especially 
when these last are thin. They are not bottled until they have 
been in the wood four or five years. About 800 or 1000 tuns are 
made. 

The principal proprietors are M. Dumon, Chateau Bonair; M. 
Marcotte de Quiviere, at CMteau Bouran ; and M. Pigautier, who 
make from 100 to 40 tuns. There are eighteen other proprietors 
in this commune. 

The commune of Gradignan makes from 500 to 600 tuns, 
bottled in four or five years after the vintage. There are about 
eighteen proprietors. 

L^gnan is one of the most noted for the production of the Graves. 
The wines are firmer than those of Merignac. They have less 
smoothness, but more strength and colour. They keep long sind 
well, and bear the sea. These wines were once drank to a great 
extent in Ireland, but are now sent principally to the north of 
Europe. Of late, the vine culture here has been much neglected. 
From 700 to 900 tuns red and 250 white are made in this place. M. 
Sarlande, of the Ch&teau-Louvi^res, is the largest grower, and next to 
him, the Marquis de Canolle. There are nine other proprietors. 

The conmiune of Yillenave-d'Omon, on the right bank of the 
Graronne, produces much red wine of different qualities, according as 
the vineyards are near the river or upon the heights. These wines, in 
general, have less body and more of the soil than those of Leognan. 
They are light, and possess an agreeable flavour. The fame of this 
commune attaches to its white, rather than to its red wines. From 
800 to 900 tuns of red, and from 250 to 300 of white are made. 
The vineyards are only a few miles from Bordeaux. The largest 
proprietor is M. Touton, at Montplaisir, who makes from 75 to 85 
tuns. The next is that of Carbonnieux, belongmg to M. Bouchereau, 
who makes from 40 to 50 tuns. There are twenty other proprietors. 
The Palus wines, in this parish, are divided among three or four pro- 
prietors. M. AUendy at Geneste, and the Marquis d'Alon, are the 
largest producers. 

The "small red wines of the Graves," petits vins rouges de 
Graves, are produced to the southward of Bordeaux. Some are 
remarkably light and delicate, others are a little harsh. They are of 
two distinct qualities. These wines go principally to Germany. 
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The quantity made is about 400 tuns of red, and 300 of white. 
M. DufPour-Duber^er and M. Gaschet make from 80 to 100 tuns 
of red, and M. de Montesquieu from 80 to 100 of white wine in the 
commune, called Martillac. There are six proprietors, who make 
from 16 to 70 tuns each. 

The commune of St. Medard d'Eyran produces some hard red 
wines, which have an earthy flavour, and contain much tannin. The 
wine is generally used for mixing with other growths. From 200 
red, to 600 tuns of white are made here. La Brede, adjoining St. 
Medard, produces about 300 tuns of red wine, characterized by the 
last-name^ products. The same may be said of the St. MoriUon 
wines, and of those of Beautirau, Castres, St. Selve, and Fortets ; 
the wines of which are earthy in taste, and are of the very ordinary 
class. Much of these and other ordinary wines is consumed in the 
city of Bordeaux. 

Pessac here is remarkable for producing the fine wine of the 
Chateau Haut Brion, the property of M. E. Larrieu, a wine eqnal 
to any of the Medoc growths. From 1,000 to 1,600 tuns are pro- 
duced in the commune, which contains nineteen proprietors. 

Adjoining Pessac, the commune of Talence produces 600 to 600 
tuns of good wine. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ABBOKDISSEUBNT OF L£3PAB&£. 

The anondiEwement of Lespaire, wliii^ has ihe Bher G^i^mde 
vpoa the east, is about 60 sq^re kogues in extent, and eoBtidms 
34,744 heotaies of viaes, and 39,687 inhabitaats, of wbom 6«0O0 
ave proprieton of the soil. Few or bo maaiifaetiixes Bit caanied 
on in the distnet, aad the population is thin in proportion to 
the extent; so that but for the neighbouring dqiartitteBts jof tlie 
Gkajpente-lBferieare and the Pyrenees, the cuknie of tibe vme ^uld 
not be aiMl«*takeii without difficuHj. The exoesdre rate of wages 
lenders nsdess e^ery attempt to establish vEUBoxohgAimes. The iriness 
made are not eonnertod into hasadf, because the piioe of the moei 
inferior is too great to do it to advantage. This portion <)£ the 
department, or the arrondissement of Lesparre, goes imdiear the UMae 
of Bas Medoc, with the exception of half-a-dozen communes. 

The expenses of vine culture here are very considerable in 
relation to the more important growths. In the celebrated canton 
of Pauillac, the journal of 4,000 square feet (the French foot is equal 
to 1.06597 English or to 12.78934English inches) is composed of 
4 sadons or 40 reffes, (local terms.) This last measure is 100 paces 
long by 1 wide ; the pace is 2 feet 8 inches 8 lines, old French 
measure, or 82 centimetres, new. The labour is divided up among 
the workmen in the way of prix-faite, one of which is 8 or 9 joumals. 
The total expenses per journal are, as already stated, about 213f. 25c. 
There can be no necessity to particularize farther. 

The first spot after passing the marsh of Beycheville, is the terri- 
tory of St. Julien de Eeignac, a commune remarkable for the 
excellence of its growths. The Gironde river runs on in the east, 
and on the west is the commune of St Laurent. The wines here are 
comparable in their qualities to those of Margaux and Oantenac. 
They have a particular bouquet distinguishing them most clearly 
from those of aU the other Medoc communes. They are deeper 
coloured and more vinous than the wines of Pauillac, and require a 
year more to bring them to maturity. After being kept five or six 
years in wood, they are found to combine all the qualities of the 
best wines. The soil is a black gravel, with little sand, strong, and 
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overlaying argillaceous marl. The vines are planted in the most 
favourable position. The groimd slightly undulates^ and receives 
the most favourable influence of the sun. From 1,400 to 1,800 tuna 
of wine are made. M. Duchatel, at Lagrange ; the Marquis of Las* 
cases, at Leoville, M. Barton, at Langoa; M. Dulcru, at Beaucailloa, 
and the heirs of Baron Sarget, at the Chateau of Gruaud Larose, 
make firom 200 to 150 tuns each. There are forty-one proprietors 
here, making from 200 tuns to 6, exclusive of smaller holdings. 

The communes of Pauillac, and St. Lambert, south of St. Estephe, 
having the Girond^ on the east, and St. Julien on the south, have the 
advantage of the river for transporting their produce to Bordeaux. 
Pauillac is situated about half-way between the tower of Cordouan 
and Bordeaux, and nearly opposite the Isle de Patirac, the last in the 
river descending. The Chateau is well built, having a handsome 
terrace ; and one is said to have existed there in the time of Ausoniua 
under its present name. The wine of this commune is full of 
bouquet and softness, and famishes the celebrated wine so well 
known in England as that of Chateau Lafitte, which, if it has rivals 
has no superior. Its fine qualities are widely known, and need no 
be described. On the average, only about a hundred tuns of the 
first class are made, and about twenty or thirty of the second. 
Nearly all this wine goes to England for consumption, and the 
other prime growths of the commune are nearly all brought up for 
the same country. Independent of Pauillac, the villages of St. 
Lambert, Bages, Milon, lePouyalet, Padamac, and several others 
belong to the same commune. The land consists of gentle slopes, 
exposed to the east. The soil is gravelly, resting upon fiiable alios. 
The happy situation of the eminences, and the excellence of the 
silicious soil, are not the only causes of the superiority of these wines. 
The choice of the plants, the great care manifested in the culture of 
the vines, even to minuteness in the gathering of the grape, 
and in the operation of the press and vat, must be taken into the 
account. 

The district of St. Lambert, once a separate parish, and now 
annexed to Pauillac, produces good wines, uniting in themselves nearly 
the same quahties as those of the St. JuHen commune. Here is 
found the first growth of the ChlLteau Latour ; a wine which has 
more body than the Ch&teau Lafitte, is firm, of a fine colour, and rich 
bouquet. It requires to be kept a year longer in wood than the 
Ch&teau Lafitte to attain maturity. England in good years takes off 
most of this wine. The price is almost the same in years of mean 
production as that borne by the Lafitte and Margaux. From seventy 
to ninety tuns only axe piodttoed in average seasons. The total wines 

a 
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made in tbe two localities mnounts to 4,000 tuns in good years. 
Vesfirs. Soott, de Beanmont, de Pontet, and d'Aimaiiliac, at 
Hontoai, and Thnret at MouUm, the fanner making from 100 to 
120 tuns, are the largest producers. There are 66 otl^r paropnetors, 
who make from BO tuns to 8. The famous Bran-Moaton is frcm 
this distnet. 

The marsh of Lafitte separates Pauillac from 6t. Estephe, which 
has the Gironde on the east. This district produces a great quantity 
of wine, of a quality different from the former. It is light, agreestble, 
aromatic, liill-flaTOuxed, and capable of being botijed in three or four 
years. When long kept, it is considered an excellent tonic for debili- 
tated stomachs, and for the aged. St. Estephe stands in a fine 
position on the Gironde, and is a considerable Bourg, with some 
antique remains. The -vineyards are upon a graveUy scnl, which rests 
i^n friable alios, Erom 4,000 to 5,000 tuns of wine are made here. 
M. M. Lestapis, Phelan, and Luetkens, are the largest growers. There 
are about 50 in all, maldng from 250 to 15 tuns. 

St. Seurin de Cadoume occupies a fine situation, upon a gavelly 
hiU. It is a limited commune, The wines made there are of good 
quality and fine, but they want the bouquet and flavour of the 
superior growths of Medoc. Still, the wines made here &om vin^ 
grown on the gravelly hills which border upon the river, have a 
certain unctuous smoothness, wfiidii suits some critical palates. 
This commune is one of those in which a great inequality in the 
wines is found, arising firam the nature of the gafound — heare gravelly, 
there stony ; in one place, strong Palus. The latter lie iu the 
west of the commune, which, in the opposite quarter, has some fine 
Graves, which favour the product, and give the wines in that part 
a great superiority. The produce is firom 2,500 to S,000 tuns. 
M. Coiffard, and Messrs. Ghabannes, de Yerthamont, de Paarouty 
and Eigerou, are among the largest proprietors, maldng firom 80 to 
150 tuns. There are in all, th^y-eight makers of these vidnes. 

St. Laurent produces excellent wiues, of good colour, and firm. 
In a soil consisting of Graves, with a substratum of cdios, and 
planted with choice vines, some of the wines assimilate to those of 
St. Julien. Erom 1,500 to 2,000 tuns are made. M. Luetkins, at the 
estate of Latour de Garnet, makes from 100 to 120 tuns. Theie 
are 31 proprietors besides, who produce ficom 80 to 8 tuns ; and 
upwards of dO peasants, who make from 5 to 8 tuns. 

The commune of St. Sauveur is bounded on the west, by the 
Landes, and on the north, by that of Giseac. Its produce is fine and 
delicate, resembling the growths of Gissac, but they are mare plearamt, 
and ha^e a more agKcsabfe bouquet. The teid xm iddokidi^ giraw 
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is stony and sandy. From 400 to 600 tuns are made. Messrs. 
Danglade, le Gu^n^dal, and Badimon, make each from 60 to 70 tuns, 
and twenty-four other proprietors make from 60 to 6 tuns each. 

Cissac, a commune, to the south of Verteuil, possesses growths 
similar to that of St. Bauveur, with more body and colour. The 
best are the produce of Graves, upon friable alios, in the best 
exposures. The old ChsLteau du Breuil, which had formerly the 
title of a barony, is in this commune, constructed about the twelfth 
century. From 1,000 to 1,200 tuns of wine are made here. The Baron 
du Breuil, Count du Hamel and M. Martiny make from 80 to 100 
tuns each. There are thirteen other proprietors, who make from 
70 to 12 tuns each. 

Verteuil, having the commune of St. Estephe on the east, is 
divided into Palus and a high and gravelly level. From 500 to 700 
tuns of wine are made. Messrs. Skinner and Wiistemberg make each 
from 160 to 180 tuns. These wines acquire firmness and softness 
by age. They have a good colour, but Kttle bouquet. They are 
sent principadly to the north of Europe, where they are much 
esteemed. Hiere are in all, about seventeen proprietors. 

St. Grermain d'Esteuil is bounded in the north by St. Seurin de 
Cadoume. The soil is partly strong earth and partly light Graves. 
The most celebrated growth here is that of Chateau Livran ; ab cut 
600 or 700 tuns are all that are produced. The Baron du Perier 
de Larsan, at the Chateaux Livran and Bries Caillou, makes from 
250 to 120 tuns. There are ten other proprietors who make from 
8 to 80 tuns. 

The communes which foUow are generally reputed to be in Bas 
Medoc. The wines ar^ inferior to those of Haut Medoc, having 
most of them an earthy taste. Some are good for exportation. 
When well seleqted, in favourable years, they become agreeable 
through age. The expenses of * culture for wine, selling at 
200f. or 250f. the tun, may be estimated at 80f. or lOOf. A journal 
here, will average iu return, from two to three barriques or barrels. 
The wines of St. Christoly and of Valeyrac possess less of the 
earthy taste than most of the others. In the commune of St. 
Christoly and Couqueques, about 1,000 or 1,200 tuns are made. 
Messrs. Guittard, Lardiley, and the widow Lussac, make from 
40 to 90 tuns here. There are about 32 proprietors who produce from 
45 to 7 tuns, and the small proprietors make from 275 to 350 more. 
In Yaleyrac, from 350 to 500 tuns are made among ten proprietors. 

St. Trelody yields from 450 to 500 tuns of light and agreeable 
wines, divided between 18 proprietors ; of whom Messrs. J. Guilhem 
and T. Lostau make from 70 to 100 tuns. 

a 2 
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The commune of Jau, on a sandy and gravelly soil, gives about 
300 tuns of wine, which has too little power of endurance. Les- 
parre and Uch produce from 800 to 350 tuns, which taste a little 
earthy, but else are light and agreeable. Potensac yields from 
300 to 350 tuns of common wine, ranking with that of Trelody. 
Blaignan produces from 450 to 500 tuns. St. Yzans from 700 to 
900 tuns. Ordonnac gives from 200 to 300 tuns of conunon, and the 
communes of B^gadan and Gaillan, the one, from 400 to 500 tuns, 
and the latter, from 150 to 250. Besides 10,000 hectolitres of low- 
priced white wines consumed in the wine-houses, there are eight 
hectares of vine land here, an old dependency of the Abbey of de 
rile, in the commune of Ordonnac, the wine of which possesses an 
agreeable odour of the rose, which at a certain age, brings 700f. the 
tun, in place of 200f. at the vintage. Among other modes of 
ameliorating the wine, a ' quantity of grapes is placed in an oven 
and exposed to a certain degree of heat, before being pressed. 
This wine is bottled after resting in wood seven or eight years. 

Civrac yields on the graves and sandy sofl,from 400 to 550 tuns, 
and Queyrac and St. Vivien, the first, from 200 to 300 tmis, and 
the last, from 80 to 100, of no great mark. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ARRONDISSEMENTS OP^ LIBOUBNE — LA BEOLE — BAZAS — AND 

BLAYE* 

One division of the wine country of the Gironde, has upon the. 
north, the departments of the Charente Inferieure and of the 
Dordogne, called that of Liboume. It comprises 128,589 hectares, 
of which 25,800 are in vineyards. The surface is occupied with 
small bills and plains, divided into nine cantons, containing 107,104 
inhabitants, only 23,000 of whom live in the towns. The average 
product is 575,000 hectares of 22 imperial gallons, or 63,000 tuns 
of wine, of which 21,000 tuns are consumed by the inhabitants. 

In tins arrondissement, the most celebrated growth is that of St. 
Emilion. It has a very fine colour, is spirituous, and the flavour 
agreeable ; the prime growths possessing a peculiar bouquet. Only 
about 2,500 tuns are sent away in productive years. Of the wines 
of this district, the first are those of St. Martin de Mazerat^ 
St. Christophe, and St. Laurent, which are the best in the canton of 
Liboume. Tlie wines of St. Sulpioe, Pommerol, St. Georges, 
Montague, and Neac, in the canton of Lussac, are often called 
those of St. Emilion, as well as some others. * 

The soil in which the vines of St. Emilion are planted in the 
plains, as well as on the heights, is almost wholly composed of a 
iertile sand, resting upon a bottom of argUlaceous earth, with rock. 
The upper parts of the elevations consist of a calcareous soil, the 
decomposition of the rock below, always near the surface, and often 
mingl^ with argillaceous earth, exceedingly suitable for the vine. 
The summits have little earth upon them, the rock presenting itself 
here and there, with sand or gravel, all covered with vines. Holes 
made in the rock itself, produce vines well in the earth which fills 
in around the shoots when first planted. Gravel and sand inter* 
mingled, appear in other places on the hiU-sides, and on the borders 
of the plain. 

The mode of culture is everywhere the same here. The vines are 
planted in land cultivated with the spade, in a uniform manner. The 
vine plants are set from a single metre to 1.36, and propped. 
Their height is kept tolerably umform, agreeing with the old vines, 
which do not rise far above the soil. The southern and eastern 
exposures furnish the best wines, but those of the north and west 
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are said to have most endurance. The plants cultirated are the 
Merleau, the two Yidures, or Bouchet, the Malbeck or the Noir de 
Pressac, the Chalosse Noire, and Teinturier. The number of varieties 
cultivated is always in an inverse ratio to the excellence of the pro- 
duct. A small number of vine species is found preferable. 

The wines of St. Emilion are full, well-flavoured, of good body 
and eokur, of a ruiby red, not of the violet hue, which flatters the 
eye. These wiues are generous and tonic ; they have this excellence, 
piat from four to six yean old they make good ordinary wine, 
vin ordinaire, and mingle well with water. From eight to twelve 
years they furnish good wines ^eniremeU^ and from fifteen to forty 
or fifty years make excellent dessert wines. 

Britany, Belgium, and Holland consume much of these wines, 
which from an early period have eiyoyed a high reputation. Ed- 
wards II. and III. of England, from 1312 to 1340, are said to have 
both highly prized them ; so it is stated in the rolls of Gaseony, and 
learned from several decrees of the parliament of Bordeaux. The 
kings of France, too, about the time of Louis XIV., seem to have hdd 
them in favour ; Louis XIV^ visiting Liboume^ declared the wine 
there equal to nectar. There are forty prc^rietors of the prime wines, 
and seventeen of the second class. The Baron Marignan, of Belair, 
Madame Tranchere, of Canon, and M. Eulleau, of Closfoutet, make 
the largest quantity of the first class, or from twenty to thirty-five 
tuns each. From forty-five to fifty tuns of the second class are pro- 
duced; of which Messrs. Bourricaud, Puchaud, and Boilard, making 
from forty to fifty-five tuns, are the lai^est producers. There are 
fourteen other growers of this wine of the second class. 

The expenses of culture vary with the nature of the ground ; the 
calcareous and shallow soil of St. Emilion requires dressing ; and the 
total expenses are estimated at 81 per cent, of the rough return of two 
or three barrels, the mean price being fr(Ma 350f. to 400f. the tun. 

The commune of Fronsac grows wines, one known as the Canon 
Fronsac, about 300 tuns of which are of the first class, and nearly 
1,000 of the second; and in the palus about 1,000 or 1,200 tuns 
more. In the commune of St. Michael, contiguous to Fronsac, 
there are about 600 tims of wine from the hill of Canon, 220 from 
other parts, and 325 from the palus land. 

Pommerol produces excellent graves wine, which will keep well ; 
the prime growth is at the Chateau de Curtan ; inferior wines are 
produced on the low lands, about 600 or 700 tuns in all. 

The commune of St. Christopher makes from 300 to 375 tuns on 
the hills, and from 500 to 600 on the plain. St. Laurent des Combes 
gives from 120 to 150 tuns on the lull-sides, where the soil is aj^*^ 
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calcareous, and fiom. 100 to 150 on the plains, at a low price ; 
Puinoimand, in Luaeac, fimiishes red wines of some body ; and the 
canton of Coxirtras, some of which are superior to those of Guitres, 
though less in quantity. 

The district called Entre deux Mers, comprehends the cantons 
of Brannes and Pujols ; that of PeUegrae, in the anondiaaement of La 
Eeole ; a part of that of Sauveterre, and of Targon, in the same 
arrondissement ; and that of Cr^n, in the arrondissemeiit of Bor- 
deaux. All the land to the southward is called de Benauge. In 
the Entre deux Mers, carriage is very costly in plentiful years, and 
as the red wine is much more expensive than the white, the pro« 
prietors principally cultivate the latter. Besides, when they are 
obliged to convert their wine into spirit, the red wines give out less 
than the white. The red wines, when well made, get pleasanter as 
they grow old ; Ymi they are nearly all consumed upon the spot ; if 
not, they go to Britany. 

The red wines of St. Eoy are equal to those of Pujols ; those of 
the Palus of Liboume, Eronsac, d'Arveyres, and Genissae, give 
only wines of inferior quality. 

The wines here intended for distillation are produced fixon vines 
f^axLtJbdi en joualles, thus economizing labour. The vine gains by 
the labour bestow^ upon the land in cultivating grain previously ; 
props are economized, as the vines are not propped ; barrels are 
saved, for the wine is generally sold without the cask, the ambulant 
distillers using the wine immediately. An hectare, of vines will give 
in a common year five or six tuns of wine. 

Thirty-two ares, that is, one journal of vines, cost in Liboume or 
Fronsac, from l,800f. to 3,000f., and produce in a medium year from 
1,140 to 1,368 litres, or six barrels (parriquei) of red wine. The 
expenses of culture are as follows : — 

fin* conftB 

Pruning, training, and stri|)ping the vine with three spade 

labourings 31 

Props, &c 15 

Shoots, or Provins 10 

Expense of vintage 8 

5 Barrels, at 144if. the dozen 60 

Taxes ......... 4 

Wear and tear of vessels used in vintage . * .10 
Keeping up enclosures, and unforseen incidents . .10 
Caniage to Bordeaux, 3 barrels 3f., brokerage, 3f. 75c. 6 75 

127 75 
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The mean price of 912 litres, or 1 tun, of red wine is 

175f. The 32 ares, or 1 journal Bordelais, give, as fn. eenis 
a mean, 1,140 litres, or 5 barriques or barrels, worth 218 75 

frt. cento 

Add to the annual expenses . . 127 75 

The interest of the annual advances 5p. 100 6 38 
The renewal of the vine, and expense of 

culture for 5 years .... 6 
Indemnity for losses by hail, frosts, &c., a 

20th part 10 92 



151 



Net profit . 67 70 

Another estimate makes the expenses 81 per cent, of the rough 
produce. 

Vor mercantile use, the proportional prices of the ^vines of this 
celebrated arrondissement upon the product of a mean vintage before 
the vine disease appeared, may be worth stating. 

The first quality of the High St. Emilwny from 450f. to 500f. ; the 
second quality, St. Christopher, St. Laurent, and St. Martin de 
Mazarat, 325f. to 400f. ; third quality, Sables, 250f. to 300f. ; Camn, 
on the Cotes of Fronsac, 450f. to 500f. 

C6t€8 de Fronmc. First quality, Fronsac, St. Michel, Lariviere, and 
St. Grermain, 300f. to 350f. ; the same, second quality, 275f. to 300f. ; 
the third quality, Saillans, St. Aignan, and other neighbouring 
conmiunes, 200f. to 240f. 

Crraves. First quality, Pommerol, 400f. to 45 Of. ; second quality, 
Pommerol and Neac, 300f. to 350f. ; third quality, Vayres, 275f. 
to 300f. 

Cotes. Gensac, Castillon, St. Foy. First quality, 210f. to 240f. ; 
second quality, 200f. to 220f. ; third quality, 190f. to 200f. 

Fedus^ Izon St. Remain, Isle du Carney, and St. Germain, from 
2 2 Of. to 23 Of. ; Arveyres, Moulon, Genissac, and St. Sulpice, 21 Of. to 
220f. ; Lariviere, Nosegrand, and Fronsac, 200f. to 21 Of. ; Anguieux 
and St. Denis. 190f. to 200f. First quality, St. Foy, and Lamothe 
Montravel, 270f. to 290f. First quality, Castillon, &c., 180f. to 200f. 
First quality. Graves de Vayres^ Entre deux Mers, 18 Of. to 225f. 

Arrondissement de la Heole, bordering on the department of the Lot 
and Garonne, contains 52,935 inhabitants, and has 17,331 hectares 
of vines. It is the most fertile arrondissement of the department, 
-capable of matching with the richest countries in France. St. 
Macabre produces from 10,000 to 12,000 tuns of wine, deeply 
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coloured, but deficient in strength and tasting of the eartb* Tht^sc 
wines want body, and are sent away early for Britany, or are kept 
to mix with other wines. The best are those of Aubiac, the Ver- 
delais, St. Mexant, and St. Andr^ du Bois; better still are the 
wines of the commune of Cauderot, south-east of Macaire, the little 
town of which name existed in the time of the Lower Empire, 
judging fix)m antiquities discovered there. The old castle is in 
ruins. The cooperage work done here has a wide reputation. The 
communes of Lamothe Landiran makes from 900 to 1,000 tuns; of 
Casseuil, 250 to 300 ; of Mesterieu, 150 to 200 ; of Pellegrue, 600 
to 700; oT Cazaugitat, 300 to 400; Soussac, 350 to 400 ; Lan* 
derronat, 180 to 200; St. Jerme, 500 to 600; and St. Felix, 160 
to 200 tuns. 

The Arrondis^ement ofBazM^ having on the South the department of 
the Landes, is composed of seven cantons (districts of Justices de 
Paix), and sixty-eight communes. It contains 55,112 inhabitants, 
and possesses 10,062 hectares of vines. It furnishes a little red 
wine of no great reputation, consumed by the population. The 
communes of Bommes and Sautemes, on the other hand, furnish 
white wines of celebrity among the very first class in the depart- 
ment, which will be hereafter described. 

The Arrondmement qf Blaye is bordered on the north and east by 
the department of the Charente Inferieure, and on the west by the 
Garonne and Gironde. The soil is varied. From the Bee d^Ambes 
to Blaye it is elevated stony land. From Blaye to its northern 
limit, flat and destitute of trees. Near Blaye marshes extend, and 
beyond them a high level ; in one place sandy and light, m another 
stony and argil-calcareous, but varying mach, yet generally pro- 
ductive. There are about 10,460 hectares of vines, and a population 
of 60,000. In the cantons of Blaye and Bourg the principal pro- 
duct is wine, yielding on a mean, 280,000 hectolitres. There have 
been embarked here, ia some seasons, firom 10,000 to 15,000 tuns of 
wine, which have gone nearly all to Eouen and Bordeaux. From 
10,000 to 12,000 tuns of red wine have been made at Blaye, the 
larger part heavy, with some taste of earth. The colour is deep, 
but dull. The best are made in the communes of Cars, St. Luce, 
and St. Paul. The canton of Bourg is in the most picturesque part 
of the whole department, having excellent sites and fine points of 
view. Both air and water are remarkable for their purity. The 
soil varies ; here it is argil-calcareous, in some places ochreous and 
mingled with gravel, well adapted for the vine. Spots of marl are 
foui^ as well as sand, and black and gray earth. The alluvial sites 
on the banks of the rivers are willow or meadow land, while the hill- 
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sides are covered with vines. The wines are generally less coloured 
than those of Bhiye, but they are finer, have more body, and less of 
earth in the taste. Indeed, the wines made in the precincts of 
Bourg, and the parishes of Libarde and Camillac, are wholly fifee 
from these objections. They should be kept from eight to ten 
years in wood to be drunk in perfection, when not sent over sea. 
They were for a long time preferred to the vines of Medoc, but now 
the trade of Bordeaux no longer seeks the smalls wines of Meioe, 
any more than the better wines of the Bourgais. Still in a good 
year they are spirituous, carry a fine colour, and will acquire by age 
the brightness, bouquet, and agreeable flavour of the almond. Ctf all 
the wines in the Bordelais, this is the only one which approaches 
near the good growths of Burgundy. 

All the vines here are cultivated by hand with the spade. The 
principal grapes used are the Merloty Carminet, Manein, Teintftriefi 
PeHte Chalosse noire and Prohngeau in the leaner lands, and the 
Verdot in the P^us. Some species are found here which are no^ 
longer adopted. The cultivation of one journal Bourgais, which is 
86 ares, in place of 32 in the Bordelais, as before stated, is 128f. 

The gross product per tun of 912 litres is 250f. 
The 36 ares produce on the mean, 684 litres, 

or 3 barriques 187.50^ 

59.50 
Interest of money, renewal of vines, &c. . . 25.20 



Net profit ..... 34f.30c. 

The vineyards of Prignac and Gazelle do not grow wines equal to 
those of the Boui^ais, and are merely palus wines. From 550 to 
750 tuns are made in these two communes. 

The commune of Bourg on the right bank of the Pordogne 
produces the best wines of what arc called the " Wines of Bourg." 
They are of a fine colour, with much body, and acquire from age an 
agreeable bouquet. They will keep, before declining, from 25 to 30 
years. In the vicinity of Bourg is the Chateau -Dubousquet, belon^ng 
to Viscount de Barry, one of the first vine grounds in the Bourgais, 
making from 50 to 70 tuns of wine. The wines of the Bourgais are 
divided into four classes; the prices of which are usually thus 
calculated : If the first class costs from 280f. to 300f. the tun, the 
second will be from 230f. to 275f. : the third, from 200f. to 225f.; 
and the fourth from 180f. to 20^f.^ about 2,00€ tuns are made in 
aU. After M. de Barry, M. Barbier Charlus is reckoned the next 
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grower of first dass wines and M. Qnyard (Louis) of the second 
class. There are 30 proprietors in all, who make from 10 to 120 
tuns each. The parish of CaimiUac here produces some lig^ht wines, 
fit to drink in fiye years firom the vintage; there are eight pro- 
prietors. 

At Libarde, north of Bourg, there are fifteen proprietors, who 
make from 10 to 40 tuns each, of the same quality as those in the 
precinct of Bourg. Their great firmness prevents the entire develop* 
ment of their quality under ten years. 

Bayon, on the right bank of the Gironde, opposite the Isle of 
Carzeaux, gives some very good wine, whether in relation to colour, 
body, or bouquet. It is one of the best communes of the Bourgais, 
and possesses two of the first growths of the country ; one called the 
wine of Tayac, the other tiiat of the Chateau de Falfat. They 
require a considerable age to mature in perfection, and their reputa- 
tion is confined to a few connoisseurs. From 700 to 800 tuns are 
made. There are sixteen proprietors, who make from 250 to 10 tuns. 
M. Marsaud, at Tayac, grows from 100 to 150, and M. de Chas- 
teigner, at Falfat, from 60 to 90. There are fourteen other 
proprietors. 

The commune of Gauriac is bordered on the north by Villeneuve, 
and on the south by Bayon. It is picturesque, fertile, and well 
cultivated. The wines are an intermediate class of the Bourgais, of 
good colour and body, but rougher and firmer than those of Bourg 
or Bayon; from 700 to 800 tuns are the product. There are 19 
proprietors here, who make from 100 to 150 tuns each. 

The commune of Villeneuve bears a near resemblance to the 
foregoing in the character of its wines, of which about 1,200 tuns are 
made by about 20 proprietors. The JBaron de Brivazac makes from 
120 to 150 tuns of the first quality; and M. Dechand and Louis 
Goize, from 50 to 70 tuns each. 

Samonac, in the centre of the Bourgais, produces 1,500 tuns of 
wine ; no grower produces more than ten tuns of red wine. The 
wine of Chateau Eousset is the best, and equal to any in the canton. 
From 110 to 250 tuns of wine are made there. Eleven other 
proprietors make from 75 to JO tuns each. Adjoining, is the 
commune of St. Seurin de Bourg, with three or four proprietors, 
who make from 40 to 15 tuns each. 

Comps, on the west of Samonac, yields from 300 to 350 tuns of 
wine of the third Bourgais class. There are 11 proprietors, who 
make from 50 to 12 tuns. St. Ciers de Canesse gives only light 
and agreeable wines, in quantity, from 1,200 to 1,500 tuns. The 
wines made at Bitot are preferred. There are 30 proprietors ; among 
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wbom M. Deschamps and Messrs. Largeteau, Brothers, make from 
80 to 100 tuns each. 

The commune of St. Seurin de Boiirg gives some esteemed wines ; 
but those in the vineyards situated in the eastern part of the canton 
are very inferior to those of Bourg, gaining nothing by age. Yet 
seven of the communes here furmsh from 3,000 to 4,000 tons. 
That of Maroenais, in St. Savin, produces mediocre white wine, to 
the extent of 1,800 or 2,000 tuns, which is all converted into 
brandy. 
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900 tuns. There are fourteen proprietors, making each from 25 to 
12 tuns. 

The commune of St. Pey, or St. Peter de Mons, having the 
Garonne on the north, produces from 900 to 1,100 tuns. There arc 
30 proprietors, making from 7 to 40 tuns each. 

Toulenne has the Garonne on the north, and Langon on tlie west ; 
and from 200 to 300 tuns of wine are made here, finer and better 
flavoured than that of Langon ; and grown principally on a gravelly 
soil. There are ten proprietors in all, making from 60 to 5 tuns 
each. 

The commune of Pargues produces from 220 to 250 tuns. The 
best are from the properties of Homer Saluces, belonging to the 
Count de la Myre Moiy, and Sieusec Mareilhac, belonging to M. 
May^. Thei:e are eleven other proprietors. 

Preignac is situated on a soil partly of gravel and of argiUaceous, 
sandy, and ochreous earth. The wines here have an aromatic flavour, 
and some are thought equal to those of Sautemes, but they have in 
general less fineness and perfume. From 1,000 to 1,400 tuns are 
made by 71 proprietors. The heirs of Guilhot and M. Lanieumake 
from 100 to 120 tuns each. In the Palus here several proprietors 
make from 70 to 80 tuns more. 

The celebrated commune of Sautemes is on the east of Preiguac, 
having Bommes on the north. The vineyards are upon gravelly 
hUl-sides, dry and unmingled, mostly on the right bank of the little 
river Ciron. This gravel rests upon calcareous marl, superior in 
the product to that which lies over sand. A peculiar flavour dis- 
tinguishes these wines. They are fine, delicate, and, in good years, 
sweet and fuU of perfume. The prices vary with the season, which 
is always uncertain ; fr'om 4 5 Of. to 1,20 Of. for the first growths, and 
for the second from 35 Of. to 600f. 

The commune of Sautemes has four diiferent qualities of soil. 
The first is that found on the hiU-sides, consisting of a considerable 
bed of gravel, about four inches thick. Under that alias is commonly 
found, and as it is sometimes observed on the superficies, it appears 
forced up. Under this a bed of free argillaceous earth appears, which 
is the reservoir of the summer rains, and causes* the falling oS of 
the blossoms at the period of the flowering of the vine. The second 
kind of soil is found in sites less elevated, commonly styled the flat 
grounds. Tliis is of a ferruginous charaoter, mixed with strong 
gravel, caUed arene. In tujming up this land of ground, sandstone id 
sometimes discovesed. The third Idnd of soil is oomposed of a fi^ 
argillaceous earth, mixed sometiiiies with giavel, acquiring by sunn 
mer'e heat a degr^ of hardness so great that labour upon it is aban* 
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doned until rain falls. The vine here is less subject to the couture than 
in the last kind of ground, and the product is abundant. The fourth 
kind of soil in Sautemes lies on the west of the commune, and is 
called carasae; it is less gravelly than the last, and contains calca- 
reous stones. 

The vineyard of the Marquis de Lur Saluoes, at Chateau Yquem, 
produces from 140 to 180 tims. The same proprietor, on the do- 
mains of FDhot and Pineaud, makes from 100 to 120 tuns. M. De- 
poiis and others, on the property of Bayle, from 60 to 80 tuns ; and 
16 other proprietors produce from 60 to 6 tuns. 

The commune of Bommes, having that of Sautemes on the south, 
Hes partly on the level and partly on the hills which border the right 
bank of the Ciron, covered with gravel. The wines produced here 
are more light, and as fresh as those of Sautemes. The plain is 
sandy, with a subsoil of rock and argillaceous earth. Here the wines 
have no want of fineness, but they have less perfume, and less sugar, 
than those grown on the heights. From 450 to 650 tuns are made. 
M. dePontac, of Yigneau; and M. Lafaurie, of Peyraguey, make from 
45 to 60 tuns each. There are eight other proprietors. 

Barsac, having the Garonne on the east, is separated into Higli 
and Low Barsac. A bed of reddish earth, argillaceous and nearly 
destitute of gravel, rests upon quartz or granitic rock, forming the 
vine land in Haut or High Barsac. These wines- are warm with 
alcohol, and have a decided odour. The first growths are as much 
distinguished as those of the Sautemes, having as much fineness and 
more body ; the prices are much the same. The body the wine of 
Barsac possesses is attributed to the SenuUion grape, of which a 
large part is used, with some of the Sauvignon and Muscat. The 
cultivation is carried on with great care, and is thus rendered expen- 
sive. A considerable quantity of calcareous stones is found every- 
where aroimd the hiUs at a very little depth. Prom 1,000 to 1,200 
tuns of wine are made here. The Marquis de Lur Saluces, at Cou- 
tet, and M. Lacoste, at Climenz, are principal proprietors, making 
from 50 to 120 tuns. There are 35 other proprietors, who each 
make from 12 to 60 tund. 

The commune of Pugols, having Barsac on the north, with an 
argillaceous and stony soil, produces wines which approach those of 
Barsac in regard to body sdone. The vines lie on cold sand, and give 
only common wines. The vines of the St. Eobert vineyard only give 
white wine, the rest is red. There are about 20 proprietors, and a 
few small growecs making about six tuns each. 

Bats grows about 1,000 tuns of wine, upon gravel and sand. The 
flavour is rough, and the wine is less esteemed than that of Cerons or 
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Podensac. There are about 25 proprietors here, who make from 15 
to 45 tmis each. 

The wines of the commune of Landiras are not of any great note. 
There are about 20 proprietors, who make from 25 down to 7 tuns. 

Ceron, adjoining Landiras, has a few fine and spirituous wines, 
made from the Muscade, Pruneras, and Semilion vines, about 1,200 
tuns in all. The Count de Calrimont and M. Liberal make from 
20 to 50 tuns. There are about 47 proprietors, who grow from 7 
to 60 tuns each. 

The commune of Podensac having that of Virelade on the north, 
produces from 700 to 1,000 tuns. It lies on fine gravel, and its 
best wines resemble those of Cerons. Messrs. St. Marc, Ganies and 
Madame Jardel, make from 45 to 50 tuns each. There are twenty- 
six other proprietors. 

Virelade, having Podensac on the south, is a high plain of sand edcI 
gravel, where the white wines succeed well. Some few red wines also 
are grown here. The white wines are equal only to the second growths 
of Podensac. They possess the same bouquet and firmness, and get 
dry from age. They are bottled in five or six years after the 
vintage. Prom 350 to 500 tuns are made. There are sixteeu 
proprietors. M. Couder, and M. Carayon-Latour, at the Chateau 
de Virelade, make from 25 to 50 tuns each; the other proprietoi-s 
from 6 to 20. 

The commune of Arbanats with Virelade on the south, is partly a 
high plain having a soil of gravel and sand. It yields from 300 to 400 
tuns of wine. Count de Calvimont, at Le Basque, and M. Daguzan, 
make from 15 to 100 tuns of white; there is also some red wine 
produced here, of a mediocre quality ; in all, about 200 or 300 tuns. 
In the communes of Villenave-d'Omon, aud Leognan, the white wine 
culture is much diminished. Leognan alone gives from 120 to 
150 tuns. 

Among the Graves white wines, the first growth is that of the 
Chateau de Carbonnieux, belonging to the Messrs. Bouchereau, in the 
commune of Villenave-d'Omon. The white wines produced here 
are in a large quantity, and distinguished by a particular flavour 
and an agreeable bouquet, which has some analogy to that of the 
Ehine wines, being lighter, too, than the Sautemes, Bommes, or 
Pregnac wines, less heady, less lucious, but full as delicate, in all 
respects a worthy rival. These wines are said to have been formerly 
sent to Turkey ; an anecdote of which is yet told : — 

"The estate of Carbonnieux once belonged to the Abbey of St. 
Croix, of Bordeaux. The holy fathers found an enormous profit in 
sending their wines to Turkey, for the Church has a strong feeting 
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for getting money, but the Mussulman lav operated against making 
a satisfactory gain. To mystify Mahomet, was a worthy and holy 
woirk for the children of the popish St. Bennet. So they exported 
their white wine, of which the limpidity was remarkable, as 'The 
Mineral Waters of Carbonnieux.' Under this entry at the 
Mohammedan custom-house, the wine escs^>ed the anathemas of the 
holy men of the Ottoman Empire, with their prophet goiding them. 
The children of the triple crown of Some triumphed, for the trick 
suceeeded ; the Benedictine beat the son of the Koran, just as the 
triple-crowned sovereign of the Vatican would have for^old, had he 
been oonsulted. A sagacious Frenchman hereupon remarkedr ' that 
it was mudi better to give wine for water, than to pass off water for 
wine,' as too often happened in his own country at all times." 

The Semgnon grape is most used in the Graves, with the 
Mttacade^ Pruneraa, and SemiUion. The first is the favourite. The 
red wines of the Chateau are classed among the first of the wines of 
Leognan, but they have more spirituousness and body, and better 
stOJ, that in maturity they carry a decided bouquet and flavour 
which are their own, and which approach a little, according to some 
connoisseurs, the eminent wines of Burgundy. The Carbenet, Se- 
vignon, and Verdot grape, are cultivated for the red wines. 

On the estate of Carbonnieux, there is one of the most extraordinary 
collections of vines in existence, begun in 1827, and enriched by 
contributions from all parts of the world. It has been already 
mentioned as begun by M. Bosc. 

The white wines on the right bank of the Garonne, are, for the 
fiiTst growths of this part of the department, those of Loupiac, and of 
St. Croix du Mont. They are classed among the better white wines ; 
those of St. Croix du Mont, before all, because they increase so much 
in excellence by age. They are bottled in four or five years from 
the vintage. They require maturity even when new, and obtain 
body and fineness, as they grow older, after five or six years in bottle. 
They are exported to Holhmd and the north. 

The communes of Baurech, Tabanac, La Toume, Langoiron, a 
part of Lishac, Paillet, and Eions, are called wines de cStea superieura, 
and are agreeable to the palate, and when well made, possess 
sufficient firmness and strength. They are much drank in Prussia 
and Eussia. These wines are apt to take a yellow hue from age, 
which is attributed to the SemiUion grape. From 1,000 to 1,150 
tuns are made at Baurech. M. Paul Koujot and the widow Sorbe, 
make from 80 to 150 tuns. There are thirty-four other proprietors. 
Le Toume produces from 240 to 300 tuns. There are ten pro- 
prietors here, and both red and white wines are made. From 850 
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to 950 tons are made at Tabanac, where there are fifteen proprietors ; 
and from 800 to 1,000 at Langoiron, where there are twenty-nine 
proprietors, who make above 10 tuns; and small makers to the 
extent of 250 tuns more in the aggregate. 

Paillet grows from 400 to 475 tuns ; with twenty proprietors, 
who make from 8 to 100 tuns ; and small proprietors which furnish 
from 160 to 180 tuns more. Bions produces from 1,500 to 1,700 
tuns. B^^ey making from 475 to 550 tuns, having twenty-thiee 
proprietors, adds to these about 120 tuns of peasant's wines. Cardillac 
returning from 500 to 600 tuns, besides peasants' wines. — 
Loupiac giying from 650 to 750 tuns; and St. Croix du Mont 
yielding from 675 to 900 tuns, with thirteen proprietors, besides 
peasants' wines, which return about 15 tuns. 
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MSDOC GBOWTHS. 



Proprietort. 


Comnmnes. 


TuziB. 


Lasoombe, formerly Eabie . 

LeoTille, tbxee propiieton 

Mouton-Thuret .... 
Pichon de LonguevUle . 
Bauzan-Eauzan 


Margaux 

St. Jnlien . 

Fauillac 
St. Lambert. 
Margaux 


10— 15 

) 80 — 100 

Uo— 50 

) 50 — 70 

120 — 140 

100— lao 

70— 75 



Third Class G&owthb. — ^Theae wines sell for nearly 300f. less 
than the second. When the price of the first dass is not yesy 
elevated the difference is not so great, but it is always, in the- ssEme 
proportion. When the first are at 2,400£., the third will bring 
l.SOOf. 



Ftoprieton. Communes. 

• 1 


Tons. 


Blanchy, Chateau d'Issan . 

Desmirail 

Dubignon, formerly Talbot , 
Duan, formerly Bergeron, a ^ 

sells as second class . . / 
BVuitier, formerly Brown 
Viscount de Lasalle, Ganet . 
Giscours, Pescatore 
Kirwan, De Scryver, jun. 
Lagrange Duchfttel, formerly Brown 
Langoa, B., formerly Pontet. 

Lanoire 

Montrose, Dumoulin, often sella- \ 

as second class wine . . j 
Fougets, de ChavaiUe . 
Countess de Exup^cy, formerly \ 

Malescot . . • J 


Cantenac 
Margaux 
Ditto . . 

St. Julifin . 

Cantenac 
Ditto . . 
Labard'e 
Cantenac 
St. Julien . 
Ditto . 
Margaux 

St. Estephe . 

OftTitenao . 

Margaux 


50 to 70 
30— 40 
15 20 

100 — 120 

60— 70 
20 , 25 
80—100 
35 40 
120—150 
100 120 
20— 25 

100—120 

25 SO 

2(6 _ gO( 



UEDOC GROWTHS. 
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^'ouBTH Growths. — These, for the most part, belong to St* 
Julien and Pauillac. Some bear a resemblance to those of Margaux 
and Cantenac. They sell nearly 300f. below the third class, always 
on the-snpposition thai the first sell at 2,400f. 



Propricton. 






} 
} 



Marcpis d'Aux . 

BeycheTille, Guestier, junior . 

Galon Lestapis, formerly Segur, 
sometimes sold as thiid class 

Garnet « 

Cast^ja, formerly Widow Duhard, 
Milon ... 

Ihibignon, M. 

Dulnc, the elder . 

Ferriere . . 

Lafon Bochet, CamersBC 

La Lagone, Widow Jeffray 

Lesparre-Duroc, Milon-Mandavy 

Solberg 

Pages, formerly Dnrand, the Priory 

Palmer, the property of the admi- 
nistration of the Caisse hypoth 
caire* 

St, Pierre, three proprietors . 



X'XXUIV 

idmi-1 • 
othe- >- 



CommuiMi. 



St. Jn)ien, at 
Talbot,growth 
of Ddage . 

St. Estephe . 

Ditto . 

St. Laurent . 

PauiUac 

Margaux 
St. Julien . 
Margaux 
St. Estephe . 
Ludon . 
Pauillac • . 
Margaux 
Gantenac 

Ditto . 

St Julien . 



Tons. 



1 



70 to 80 



100— ISO 
120—160 
100—120 



40 

12 
80 
10 
30 
40 
25 
25 
25 



50 



— M 



15 

15 
40 
60 
30 
30 
30 



50— 60 



26 — 36 



J 



PiPTH Class Geowths. — ^These are composed of the great 
prapnietor^ps of Pauillac and St. Estephe, to which may be asauni- 
kted some others of Labarde and Margaux. Th^ sell at about 
half the price of the first growths. The class is numerous, and there 
are dififerenoes in the excellence of the wines; therefore the price 
home, must not be judged too nicely as the means of esuustiiy 
determining their merit. They vary from l,000f. to l,200f., always 



* Hie late Qenerftl Falmer, son of the inyentor of the mail-ooach tetter 

oonreymees. 
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MEDOC GK0WTH8. 



on the hypothesis that the value of the first growths is 2,400f.. as 
before stated. 



PnptMiKMm 


CommonM. 


Tat. 


BataiUey, Tjawton 

De Bedout, formerly Duboscq 

Canet-Pontet 

Cantemerle, Baron de ViUeneuye . 
Chollet, formerly Ducloq at Bages 
v. Constant, at Bages . 
Cos-Labory » , . . 
Coutanceau-Devez 
Croizet at Bages .... 
Widow Ducasse .... 
Grand Puy, Lacoste, formerly St. 1 

Guirons . • . . , / 
Jurine at Bages . 
Liberal at Bages .... 
liyersan-d'Anglade 
Lynch Moussas . 
Hi&sion, The, near Haut-Brien, 

Chiapella .... 
Mouton, Tharet .... 
Monpelou, formerly Casteja . 

I^OPP 

Perganson, E. Lahens . 


Pauillac 
St. Julien . 
Pauillac 
Macau . 
Pauillac 
Ditto . 
St. Estephe . 
St. Laurent . 
Pauillac 
Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 
Ditto . 
St. Sauveur . 
Pauillac 

Pessac 

Pauillac 
Ditto . . 
St. Tiaiirent . 
Ditto . 


60 to 80 
50— 55 
100—120 
120 130 
15— 18 
80—100 
40— 50 
20— 30 
50— 60 
80— 90 

50— 60 

100 120 
20— 25 
40— 50 
30— 40 

30— 40 

100—120 
25 30 
30 40 
70— 80 



Of 3,500 or 4,500 tuns of wine, the good years not being those 
which produce most abundantly, the total of the wines classed should 
not be reckoned at more than 3,000 tims. 

After the fifth class, in the order of Bourgeois wines, may 
"he reckoned all the good wines of that class in St. Estephe, Pauillac, 
and St. Julien; also those of Soussans, Labarde, Ludon, and Macau, 
as well as some smaU proprietors of Margaux and Cantenac, which 
bring from 700f. to l,000f., as they all sell under a uniform rate of 
prices established by traditional regulations. Good Bourgeois wines 
at Soussans, reach from 50 to 60 tuns. Those of the Cru de Morin, 
•St. Estephe, and Corbian, from 100 to 120. The wines of this 
'Order on numerous small properties sell from 500f. to 700f. Then 
there are the peasants* wines, which bring from 27 5f. to 425f. These 
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wines generally lack flavour and aroma, as they endeavoor to obtain 
as much wine as possible from their little properties, disr^iarding 
superiority in the qualities. 

Holland takes many of the third and fourth class wines of Blan« 
quefort, and its vicinity. The property of Cantermerle, belonging to 
the Yilleneuve-Durfort family, produces from 120 to 180 tuns of 
wine, besides a dozen tuns of lower quality consumed on the spot. 
This estate has been in the same family from the fifteenth oentuxy. 
In the matter of prices, it is clear all must depend upon the season, 
and the quality of the wine produced. Cantenac and Margaux rank 
among the communes of the first order. The proprietor of Mouton 
is now M. de Bothschild by purchase. The distinguishing mark of 
the wines of Haut Medoc, is their fineness, softness, bouquet, and 
absence of all earthy flavour, which last is observable in too much of 
the wine of Bas Medoc, which at times good, yet too generally 
want fineness and bouquet. 

The wines of the Gironde, as to their different qualities, are diffi- 
cxdt to describe. The differences to the connoisseur are great, where 
common palates can discover little variation in one growth from 
another. It is considered much easier to judge the merit of the 
white wines than the red, at the time of the vintage. The taste of 
the red should show a perfect equilibrium in different and opposite 
qualities, such as body, maturity, fine colour, and a union of 
sdl — there must be no admission of the[slightest hs^shness. An odour 
of the most delicate kind is needful, and an evenness which must be 
added to its other qualities. If the white wines possess strength 
and lusciousness, they satisfy all desire in regard to them. The 
season to perfect the red wines should be favourable to ripen the 
fruit ; humid enough to soften the skin of the grape; dry enough to 
stay the ascent of the sap: in short, it should be such weather as does 
not often occur in succession : such were the seasons of 1819, 1823, 
1828, and 1835. The first six or seven months of the year exercise 
a great influence on the value of the vintages, in respect of frosts, 
h^torms, or tempestuous weather, when the vine is in flower. 
The quality of the product depends upon the two or three months 
preceding the vintage. 

The years 1831, 1834, 1841, 1844, and 1846, were good years, 
and afforded wines which boie high prices. 

The years 1840, 1847, and 1848, brought light wines at moderate 
prices, perfectly developed. 

The years 1836 and 1842, very light wines, which sold at low prices. 
The year 1832, reputed at first of excellent quality, paid well, 
but turned out inferior to what was expected. 
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The years 1888, 1837, 1888, 1839, and 1849, of isedfod^ 
quality, and so generally acknowledged. 

The years 1830, 1836, and 1843, bad. 

The year 1846 ranking with the most inferior products. 

From 1815 to 1880, or in fifteen years, there were only •three of 
the two superior qualities of wine, or first classes, and six of the 
two lowest. Harshness and poverty were the prevalent failings. 
Rom 1830 to 1889, there were two superior vintages, but not 
l^reat in quantity. In the lower kind there was nothing remarkaUe; 
bat there was harshness observable in the quality up to 1987* 
During the third period, from 1840 to 1849, there were six years in 
which the two superior classes of wine, and two of the inferior, suc- 
ceeded. In 1850, the red wines wanted body, but had a good 
colour, and were well-flavoured. They sold at low prices. The 
white wines were still inferior. In 1851, the red wines had a fine 
colour, and were well-flavoured, but for some time retained green- 
ness and harshness. They sold at moderate prices, but afterwards 
rose in the market. The white wines were excellent, and brought 
high prices. The red wines of 1852 were light and feeble-coloured, 
and the white, shtni; in quimtity, and some vintages were green. 

As the variations in prices are all important to the mCTchant as 
as well as to the private purchaser, the following is a return of the 
white wines of the Gironde for four years, or for 1-822, 1831, 1884, 
and 1847, all previous to the otdium : — 



Tqnem, Saaternes . . 
Hant SautenieB and) 
Bommes,l8t g^wths / 
Ditto, 2nd growths 
XjOw Saaternes, bour-)^ 

g^is . . • . j 
Ditto, peasants' wines . 
O^ns, Podensac, 

bourgeois. . . 
Ciroms Podensac,! 

peasants' wines . j 
St. Pey, Langon, 

Fargues, Pujols . 
St. Croix du Mont . . 
Langoiron, 1st coies . 
Ditto, 2nd ditto . 
Graves, 1st growth 
Ditto, 2nd & 3rd ditto 
Entre deux Mers . . 



} 



j 



800 

800 
5(K)to600 
400 — 500 
400 — 800 
350 — 500 

280—300 

280 -^S25 

300 — 850 
280 — 325 
230 — 250 

800 
300 — 350 
200 — 220 



750 

750 
500 to €00 
850 — 400 
350 _ 400 
300 — 400 

280 — 800 

260 — ^80 

260 — 280 
260 — 280 
200 — 223 

500 
280 — 300 
150 — 190 



1,250 
950 
600 to 700 
400 — 600 

400 — 500 
350 — 400 

300 — 825 

250 — 280 



I 



300 
240 
225 
400 
250 
150 



850 
260 
250 
450 
300 
170 



850 
450 to 550 
300 to 360 
240 — 250 

220 
200 — 210 

160 — 180 

130^1^ 

160 

180-^150 

M 
ft 
f» 

110 
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The £nt growths of Baorsac md Freignac were valued at SBOf. in 
1886 ; 400f. to 500f. in lBd7 ; 400f. to 500f. in 1838 ; 476f. in 1889; 
400f. in 1841. The bourgeois wines of G^rons and Podcnsac, SdOf. 
in 1836 ; 200f. in 1887 ; 210f. to 220f. in 1839. 

A tabk of prices exists, with quotations, fimn 1808 to 1850, rei»> 
tiye to the wines in this department, pubhshed bj ChaumM, 
Bordeaux, — ^it was the production of M. Moquet — ^in which the most 
useful -detaik nnderihis head aie to be found. 

The Above priee-list leisting to white wines, the following rod 
prices for the years 1844, 1846, 1847, and 1848, may render the 
retain more complete ; — 



:} 

edoCj'v 

iville, V 
J, &cj 



Ist growtlifl, dak 

tean lfarg«uz 
lAtoiur and Lafitte 
2nd gro wtbs^Medoc, 

Banzan, L^ville^ 

Dnrfort, Hne 

3rd growths . . . -j 

4th and 5th growths, \ 
or saperior hour- 1 
geois de Margaox, f 
St. Jolien, &c. . J 

Good bourgeois of) 
the same parishes/ 

Oraves, 1st quality . 

2nd ditto .... 

St. Emilion and ^ 
Cmon, Ist . . . I 

Ditto/ 2nd and 8rd 



xo'JrJ!* 

5,500 to 6,500 
4,400 — 4,500 



1846. 

8,500 to 4,000 
2,400 — 8,000 



3,500 — 4,000 I 2,000 — 2,100 



2.700 — 3.000 
2,300 — 2,600 

1,800 — 2,000 
1,000—1,200 

750— 800 



800 — 
450 — 

650— 

400 — 



900 
650 

700 

450 



1,700—1,800 
1,400—1,500 

1,200 — 1,300 
900 — 1,000 

650— 800 



M 



500— 
350— 



550 

400 



184/7-1848. 

2,800 to 3,000 
1,800—2,000 

1,100 — 1,800 

800—1,200 
700—1,000 

550— 800 
450— 500 

400— 450 

n 

350— 400 
220— 250 



Medoc a century or two ago was far firom being the productive 
and rich district it is at present. In 1593, a work appeared entitled, 
" An Historical Description of the Savage and Solitary Country of 
Medoc." In 1626, it is stated that thirty years before, the tun of 
wine brought 60 or 80 crowns at Bordeaux, and that the English, 
Scotch, and Dutch, took the wine at that price, whereas they had 
since fallen to 15 or 16 crowns. Acts of the Bordeaux Parliament 
remaining, show that in 1612, 1616, and 1619, there had been seven 
edicts against adulterating the wines. In the eighteenth century, the 
exports from that city became very great, reaching, before the break- 
mg out of the Bevolution, from 1783 to 1790, to 100,000 tons. 
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The Crown did not miss the opportunity of levying an export duty 
of firom 18f. to 60f. per tun. To Holland alone, from 25,000 to 35,000 
tuns of wine were exported annually. This was ohea. surpassed 
before ; for in 1724^ 40,859 tuns were exported; in 1829, 40,671 ; 
and in 1760, 89,995 were sent, but less in cases of a bad vintage. No 
less than from 1,500 to 1,800 tuns went from Bordeaux to Sweden. 
Denmark took from 1,000 to 3,000 tuns ; Prussia, Poland, and the 
Hanseatic towns, in some years, above 36,000 tuns; and Eusaiafrooi 
5,000 to 6,000 which she taxed at the rate of 192f. the tun. 
Engknd, in 1669, consumed 20,000 tuns, taxed at from £8 to iS25 
the tun, between that year and 1697. At the peace of 1815, only 
200,918 gallons came to England; but the increase in 1852 raised 
the number to 575,280, after the duties had been reduced in 1825, 
and the wines thus taken were of the best quality. Before the 
Bevolution, the total annual export from Bordeaux reached 100,000 
tuns. In the year 8 of the Eepublic, it had fallen to 30,000 tuns. 
Holland alone had taken 20,000 tuns of wine, and from 10,000 to ^ 
12,000 casks of brandy. The peace of Amiens had restored the trade 
for a moment, and 49,306 tuns were exported ; but the export fell in 
1804 to 24,396 tuns, in consequence of the war being renewed. In 
1814 the total exports rose to 70,000 tuns. Such are the blessings 
of peace to industry. 

The duties on French wine, in Eussia, are 48 silver rubles (192f.) 
per barrel or oxhoft, and 35 in the Black Sea; in bottles. Burgundy 
and champagne, motissetix, 90 copecs or 3f. 60c.; and 70 in 
ports of the Black Sea ; non mousseiMs, 50 copecs, and 30 in the 
Black Sea. In Denmark, in wood, the 30 veltes (2.017 old gallons 
or 1.6808 imperial), 4 If. 5c. or 15 rixdollars; the hundred 
bottles, 12| rixdollars, or 34f. 50c. In Sweden, 24 shillings the 
kanna, or 90f. the barrel of 60 old English gallons. In Norway, 
72f. the barrel, or If. the litre in bottle. In Prussia and the 
customs, imion, 30f. 40c. the quintal. In Belgium, 109f. 4c. the 
barrique, or barrel; in bottles, the 134 or 100 litres, 60f. 61c. In 
Holland, a tun of wine at Amsterdam pays 505f. ; or 239fl. 90. In * 
America, United States, and in California, 40 per cent, ad valorem ; 
in bottles, 30 per cent, tid valorem, and upwards in the glass. In 
Mexico, 3 piastres the half quintal net ; 1, if in bottle ; and 2i piastres 
in wood, per barrel, red. White wines 4^ piastres in bottle, and H 
in barrels. Wine is difficult to keep in Bengal, without deterioration, 
for more than two years. This induces the English there to import 
much brandied wine, from 195,000 to 150,000 rupees in value, at 
2f. 50c. the rupee. From 1845 to 1850, 10,458 dozen were im- 
ported there, at from 11 to 12 rupees the dozen. These wines appear 
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to hare been of no very high quality. The total exportation, in wood, 
from Bordeaux, in 1823, was 435,657 hectolitres of 22 imperial 
gallons. In 1852, the export had increased to 683,374. In bottles, 
at the first named period, to 28,104 hectolitres; and in 1852, to 
53,904. Besides these, in 1852, 1,821 hectolitres of champagne, 
and 129 of liqueurs were exported from thence. Of 2,260,000 
hectolitres exported from aU France in 1851, 800,000 were from 
Bordeaux. The exports doubled from Boifdeau^ or the Gironde 
after 1816. The advance in the value of these wines in a century 
or two was considerable. In 1647, Graves and Medoc wines were 
from 26 crowns to lOOf. the tun ; and St. Emilion, from 22 to 26 
crowns. Sautemes, from 28 to 35. In 1745, the best wine of 
Margaux and Cantenac, was from l,500f. to l,800f. the tun; and 
seccmd growths, from l,000f. to l,300f. and in the same ratio with all. 
Since 1782, all the wines appear to have been influenced in value 
wholly by the season. Down as late as October 1647, the prices of 
wines seem to have been fixed by authority. A coimdl was held at 
the Hotel de Yille of Bordeaux, and regulations enforced in that 
year by the Procureur Syndic, to be observed by all sellers and buyers 
of wines, by agents Flemish or English, and punished, if broken, 
by a fine — a third to the informer, and two-thirds to the hospitals. 
Among the prices so fixed were, for the Ghraves wines, from 26 
crowns to 100 livres per tun. Falus wines, from 30 to 35 crowns. 
Barsac and Preignac, from 28 crowns to 100 livres. Langon, Bom- 
mes and Sautemes, from 28 to 35 crowns per tun. St. Emilion from 
22 to 26. The Hill wines (cotes), from 24 crowns to 28 per tun. 
In a century later, Medoc growths rose to nobler prices. In 1745, 
the Graves first growths were from 1,500 to 1,8 00 livres, and the 
others in proj>ortion. Later in 1800, the first class wines were from 
l,8O0f. to 2,000f.; in 1802, from 2,000f. to 2,400f.; according to 
the season. In 1 844, in Margaux, some of the wines were 2,650f. ; of 
Cantenac, 2,500f. ; of St. Julien the same; of Lafitte, 4,500f. Haut* 
Brion 3,000f. ; Sautemes Yquem, l,200f. 

The French custom-house calculates the value alone of the wines 
exported, and rates those in wood sent to England, at 3f. 30c, the 
litre ; those to Belgium and the low countries, at 65c. ; to Sweden, 
Korway, and the Zolvereign, at 55c. ; to Bussia, at 44c. ; to the 
Hanseatic towns and Mecklenburg, at 27c. ; to the places beyond 
the Gape of Good Hope, at 38c. ; to America, at 33c. The wines in 
bottle, at 2f. the litre. Wines not of the Gironde, 20c. in wood and 
If. in bottle. Sweet wines (de liqtteurj, If. 50c. the litre in wood 
or bottle. The total exports from France in 1851, were 
79^745,000f., of which 41,735,000f. were from the Gironde. 
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AvAliYBlB OT THE GiEONDE WiNES. — The alcohol contamed in 
tlie nd wines is very yariable. In some it is 11 per cent., in ofhen 
not more than from 7.60 to 8. The mean may be taken at frcnn 9 to 
10 for the ordinary, and for the superior growths, from 8.50 to 9.25. 
The white first dass wines run highest, haying from 7 and 6 per 
cent, to 16. Tannin and oenanthine, are found in these wines. M. 
Faur^in the wines of Medoc of 1840, found from 25 centigrammes 
to 1 gramme, 25 of cqpanthine, in 500 grammes of the wine; the 
Chsves gave from 35 to 60 centigrammes ; and Blaye wine only from 
10 to 20 ; the Pains wines less ^dli ; while those of St. Emilionga?e 
from 50 to 70. Some years cenanthine is not discoverable in wine 
madfi from the yine on the same gronnd which id other years has 
produced much. The vines from dry, stony, or flinty soils, if of the 
same species, planted in rich, strong, argillaceous earth, give wiiR 
containing very little CBnanthine, and often none at all. The colour, 
as that of nearly all reds or violets of a vegetable natore, comes from 
a blue matter, reddened by free acids. The aroma of wine seems too 
subtle to be detected, and is supposed to arise from a transient 
spirit, which is formed of elements which are modified under parti- 
cular influences. M. Faur^ discovered salt of iron in the red wines 
of the Gironde. It has not been found in the wines of other depait- 
ments. It is to the presence of this substance, as supposed, that the 
reputation of the wines of Bordeaux in medicine was formeriy sustimied 
— ^particularly for the old — ^for convalescents, and ^children. %«« 
wines, some of them, have a fliuty taste, locally of the pierre a fuml. 

Tksatuent in Wood. — ^When old wines are received in wood 
ullage is immediately attended to, guarding as much as posable 
against the external air. Afrer resting two or three weeks, and 
perfect limpidity being attained, it is bottled. Clearness must be 
obtained, and the wine carefrdly examined against the light, lest it 
should deposit. It is deared with the whites of a dozen eggs. The 
deposit formed in bottle depends on the greater or less vinosity of 
the season. It in no way injures the wine, if proper precautions are 
taken in decanting it into other bottles, to be cork^ up instanter. 
The deposit once moved, spoils the first-class wines. 

Vineyards in the Gironde sell at high prices. Chateau Maxganx 
bought for 651,000f. in 1803, and in 1836 sold for l,300,000f. 
La Grange, in 1832, bought for 650,000f., sold for 775,OO0f. in 
1842. Lafitte, in 1803, brought l,200,000f. M. Eothschild 
bought the Mouton property, in PauiUac, in 1853, for 1,125,0(^-; 
the former owner had given l,200,000f. for it in 1830. Haut 
Brion, Pessac, brought 525,000f. in 1824. Palmer, in Oaritenac, 
was bought for 426,000f. in 1853. Lagrange, M. Brown, brought 
776,000f. in 1842. 
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To exhibit further variations in cost of some of these wines, it is 
sufficient to extract the following examples : — 





18M. 


1846. 


1847-1848. 


1840. 


Bid. 


Franca. 


Franca. 


Frauca. 


Franca. 


Fixrt growths of Mftrgaiix,^ 
Latoar, and Lafitte . . . . / 


6,fi00toe,M0 


3,806 to ^000 


2»800 to 8.000 


NU. 


4,400 — 4,600 


2.400—3,000 


1,800—2,000 


M 


LeovUle,&c J 


3^600—4^000 


2^000—2,100 


1.800— a^ooo 


tt 


2,500— SiPOO 


1,700— 1,800 


800- 1,200 


M 


Third mrowths. 


2,300—2,600 

1,800—2,000 
1,000— 1,200 


1,400— 1,600 

1,200—1,300 
900 — 1,000 


700—1,000 

660— 800 
460— 600 




f^yorthand fifth ditto, Bllpe-^ 
iiorboiirg«oiBof HargSQZ, [ 
StJhlien.Ac J 


M 


<3oodboazg«ois,Nni6 pttrhhet 


760— 800 


6E0— 80O 


400— 460 


n 


INMd dittos ordinain^dltta 


660— 660 


400— 600 


SM— 400 


tf 


Good peiBanis' wines, ditto . . 


aSO<~ 700 


600— 660 


820— S60 


260 to 800 


GnrcSybeatqiiaU^ 


800— 900 


ADO— 600 


820— S60 


■ •• 


'UiwO, BvCOBu • • • »-• •■••« >••• 


^eo--^ asa 


600— 660 


820— 860 


••o 


Whixb. 


1947. 


184B. 


. 1849. 


• 


€9tftemi Ycpiem 


1,800 to 2,000 
960— 400 


650 to 600 


460 to 600 




<3nBn9,bert(iaaUtieo, 


225— 260 


200— 226 


• •• 


lMttsi».aeeendandtUid 


240— 280 


17a— 210 


160— 180 


• • 



The exports from Bordeaux of all kinds of wines, to the following 
places, were, for the ten years preceding 1842, in hectaUtret : — 



b^uaia ........ 

ttoTkilverdn ..,. 
Wgimn 

"•Mtttic Towns.. 

fcglaad 

^iish Colonies,) 
ttelndiea ....] 

Ktto,GayM» .... 

Ditto, tfsniitina .. 

?^ States of \ 
Korth America i 

■ • •• •■•• 

9 * • • • . • • 

■"ftieaand Nor-\ 



1842. 


. 1843. 


1841 


1846. 


19,139 


16.721 


16,669 


16,480 


29,^1 


29,399 


28,767 


27,449 


.42,410 


64^120 


46,614 


6^276 


. 89,640 


77,504 


73,296 


100,036 


' 13,082 


11,644 


17,740 


12,186 


5 M49 


3,298 


8,060 


^671* 


6S1 


211 


If 


f» 


.38,264 


39,102 


4M20 


41,964 


34^687 


38,809 


62,668 


62.612 


47,676 


26,279 


40,818 


79,361 


6,941 


6,983 


6,66S 


10,787 


6L869 


7,484 


a^ns 


7,172 



1846. 



16^661 
23^986 
42.096 
83.210 
8,678 

8,976 
n 

37,006 

66,946 

23,867 
4,651 

3,22S 



1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


$1660, 


1851. 


18,005 


24)488 


26,137 


> 19,066 


18,368 


26,073 


26.814 


23.479 


.29,201 


33,162 


68.216 


89,?68 


75.695 


.86,682 


60,001 


9^758 


12^426 


137.645 


,116,967 


126,968 


17,410 


17,079 


12,766 


; 1^,931 


9,256 


3,942 


6,146 


IfiM 


f. 3,483 


4ifi06 


f» 


t» 


»» 


^ „ 


11 


40;276 


48,215 


42,964 


^48.458 


60,396 


66,003 


102.419 


106,667 


^135,108 


162,301 


49,809 


37,576 


46,366 


.58,649 


66,364 


8,741 


9.364 


, 9^800 


V 8,574 


7,411 


3,989 


2,789 


. e>6*<^ 


I 4i6«3 


3,756 
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CHATTER XIII. 

DOKDOGNE DEPABTMENT, ONCE PABT QP OUIENNE AND GAS- 
CONY, WITH THE GIBONDE. 

The department of the Dordogne is one of the most extensive ¥ine 
lands in France, although the production does not answer to the 
extent of surface. The vineyards cover 64,316 hectares, of which 
the arrondissement of Ferigueux produces 104,800 hectolitres ; that 
of Nontron, 60,000; of Riberac, 90,000; Sarlat, 166,404; and 
Bergerac, 240,000. Total, 660,704 hectolitres, or 10.27 per 
hectare, valued at ll,913,854f. In 1852 the oidium reduced this 
quantity to 278,748; and in 1854, to 129,054 hectolities. The 
local consumption is under 300,000 hectolitres, in a population of 
453,136. About 50,000 heetolitres are converted into brandy, and 
310,704 kept in reserve for sterile years, or exported. The principal 
exports by sea are of the wines of the arrondissement of Biberac, 
through Bordeaux, generally to Eouen, and the northern coasts of 
France. Paris also receives a considerable quantity ; for which 
destination spirit is added, in the proportion of a velte to a barrel of 
228 litres. Holland formerly took the white wines, but red have 
been substituted, the Dutch luiving since traded in the Languedoc 
growths. These wines are generally of a mediocre character, though 
here and there a growth may be found of a quality superior to &e 
rest. In the arrondissement of Biberac, the wines of the communes 
of Gout, Bossignol, Fontaine, Chervol, Bouteille, Tour-blanche, 
Yauxeins, and Festalena sell for twenty-five per cent, more than the 
common wines, which bring only 12f, In the arrondissement of 
Sarlat, the wines of Domme are sent to Paris under the name of 
wines of Bordeaux. They are of little note. Some of them soon 
turn sour. The prices here are only from 12f. to 15f. There are 
two qualities of white wine — ^the suveet and dry. The sweet is 
generous, and has a perfume, while the taste of the muscat grape 
predominates. It has some reseniblance to Frontignan. The d^, 
when old, somewhat resembles Barsac. The red wines reach per- 
fection in eight or ten years, being bottled at five from the vintage, 
and win keep in bottle thirty years. The white last ficom fifty to 
sixty years, but are not sold when old. The white muscat brings 
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Irom 2f. to 3f. a bottle in the countiy. The best are produced on 
the left bank of the Dordogne. The St. Laurent, Tcoulet, Marsallet, 
Eanlis, Suma, Borderie, and Abrio, together 120 hectares, are the 
best white. The red are of the Terrasse, Farcies, and Gate ; which also 
grow white. They sell, when of the first quality, for 8Sf. ; the 
second for 22f. ; and the third for 18f. The mode of fabrication 
here greatly needs amendment. 

The Lot and Gabonne, also a part of ancient Guienne and 
Gasoony, has 38,483 hectares of vines, producing 579,787 hectolitreSy 
or 16.43 per hectare, valued at l,097,069f. Of these, 140,000 were 
consumed out of the department, 93,250 distilled, and the rest left 
for home use. The export takes place, by the Lot and Garonne, to 
Bordeaux. This return was reduced, in 1854, to 135,474 hectolitres. 
In the arrondissement of Agen, the most distinguished are the red 
wines of Bocal, which on an average sell for 25f. the hectolitre. 
Those of Moirax, St. Columbe, and Castelculier bring 20f. The 
white of Aguillon and Port St. Maria return 25f. The rest are 
common at 15f. The red wines of the arrondissement of Nerac, as 
those of Buzet, Amazon, and Yianne, are generous and firm. The 
white of Nerac, St. Leon, and Feuguerolles, are dry and veiy sweet. 
The best red bring 16f. ; and the best white, 12f. The superior wines 
lemam ten years in wood, and increase twenty per cent, in value every 
year. They will keep twenty years in bottle. The best wines of 
Mannande bring 30f. ; the second, 20f. The wines of Clairac and 
Gastehnoron are most noted. These are kept ten years in wood, 
and will keep ten more in bottle ; they augment lOf. per hectolitre in 
value annually. In the arrondissement of Yilleneuve, the best black 
wines for export are those of Th&ac, Libos, Fumel, and Pericard, 
the mean price of which is 30f. They are distinguished by body 
and colour, and come from a vine called the CSterouge^ which gives 
so deep a colour, that a fifth mingled with four-fifths of white im- 
parts colour enough for ordinary wine. There are second, third, 
and fourth classes of wines. The black wines, or premieres, lose 
their colour by age ; they attain perfection in ten years. The second 
dass, when good, will keep twenty years in bottle. The third class 
will keep ten years, being perfect at five. The proprietors sell them 
ready for bottling, at firom 35f. to 88f. The most noted are those 
of ftontignat, Grimard, and Carabons, near Yilleneuve, and those 
of Th^zac, and Pericard near Fumel. 

The Lot Depabtment, anciently Quekct, and part of Guienne 
and Gasoony, with 49j759 hectares of vines, produced in all, 566,859 
hectolitres, at 11.39i per hectare. In 1851 it produced 423,060 ; 
in 1853, only 245,818 ; and in 1854, but 135,377. Of the 566,85» 
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produced, as above, 250,000 were disposed of at home, ox distilled. 
As these wines keep a long whUe, they are generally placed in reserve, 
from year to year. The black wines of Cahors are sent to Bordeaux, 
by the Lot and Garonne, and from thence by sea to the north, of 
Europe. Some of them are employed by the merchants of Bordeaux 
to colour and fortify their weaker wines, and 3,000 hectolitres are 
sent by sea to Paris. Some are carried on the backs of animals to 
tib« departments of Aveyron, Cantal, and Dordogne, or in cars to the 
Gon^, and Tarn and Garonne. At Cahors, the whifce, rose-coloured, 
red, and black wines are made. The white wines are fermented in 
tlie cask, and racked twice a month till clear. The rose-coloured 
are made of the weakest white, which are turned upon the Uack 
murks which have not been pressed ; they are in no great esteem. 
The red are made from the auxerrois and rouget grape; and the black, 
fr(Mn the line auxerrois or ^pied de perdrix grape. This grape is 
often plucked from the stems and well trodden. The must aad the 
pellicles are then set over the fire, either wholly or in part, in large 
caldrons. The whole is left to boil a certain time, and is then flung 
into the vat, with the unboiled must. It is left in the vat eight or 
ten daysj and then the whole is racked without pressing the mm*k. Tins 
wine is often mingled with a third of the liquor known under the 
name of rogome^ made here with the must of the auxerrois grape, 
which is set to boil for five or six minutes, and then brandy of the 
strength, of 3.6, or spirit of 33 deg., in the proportion of a hectolitre 
of this liquor to 4 of must, is added, and the whole barreled up. 
Much is sent to Bordeaux, to strengthen and colour light wines, or 
to aid in making liqueurs. The price, without the cask, is 10 Of. 
the hectolitre ; of the wines rogom^, 40f . ; that of the black wines, 34f. ; 
and that of the ordinary red wines, 1 6f. That of the white wines of 
the first quality, from 13f. to 14f., and of the rose-coloured or com- 
mon white, llf. The Cahors wine is strong, with little perfume. 
It is botik^ at two or three years from the vintage, although it will 
keep long in the wood ;- — the white and rose-coloured eight or ten 
years : but in general the custom is to consume them immediately. 
The black and the red will keep in wood twenty or thirty years, and 
forty or fifty more in bottle. Jh commerce, the wines of Cahors 
increase in value ten per cent, annually. The loss by waste and 
the care of keeping are calculated at five per cent. These wines are 
racked twice a year while in wood, in March and September, and 
fined once or twice before putting into bottle. The best wdnes are 
those of St. G^ry, Vers, Savangac, Galessie, Arcombul, and Cahors. 
Good wines are also made on the heights, or causses, of St. Henri and 
Coumoux. In the arrondissement of Figeaci the price of the wines 
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depends more upon the outlet to a market than upon the quality. 
The best are those of Cigarc and of Boye, which last sell at 26f. the 
hectolitre ; those of Figeac at 15f., reaching their best in their third 
year ; those of Cajarc, at their fifteenth or twentieth ; and those of 
Bove, at their fifth or sixth. The first will Veep in bottle thirty 
years ; those of .Figeac and Bove, fifteen. The best wines of 
Gourdon, the first year, bring from 15f. to 2 Of., and afterwards 
triple that sum. About 3,000 hectolitres are distilled, producing 
500 hectoHtres of brandy, at 19 deg., or 246 of pure alcohol. 

The Tarn and Garonne Department, once also part of 

Quercy, gives 23,168 hectares of vines, in all 264,360, or 11.40i 

per bectare, valued at 3,035,700f., reduced in 1853 and 1854 to 

158,370, and to 47,122 hectolitres. The consumption is 196,000 

hectolitres. More than 1,625 are distilled, and 66,735 or 70,000 

exported, generally to Bordeaux. The wines are divided into those 

of the plains, the hills, and the cances or vignettes. These last wines 

are of poor quality. The prices of the others vary from 25 to 30 per 

cent. The wines of the hills and plains are pretty equal ; the latter 

being somewhat less delicate, with more body and colour. The highest 

price is from 20f. to 25f. The hill wines are bottled the second 

year horn the vintage ; those of the plains, the third or fourth. These 

last win keep 30 or 40 years, as well as those of the hills, but they 

lose colour. The difference between the old and new wine is 50 per 

cent. The best white wines are those of Aussac, Aveyron, and 

Tarn.. For red, Fran and Beausoleil. In the plains, Yilledieu, 

Montbartier, and Campsas, for red growths. In the arrondissement 

of Moissac, the Yiarose, Magdalen, and Boudon, make about 340 

hectares. The hills of Pardigues, Yilledieu, Campsas, Fabas, and 

the upper part of Castel Sarrasin, about 1,650 hectares — ^these are all 

the best. The hills produce the finest wines. The wines of the cances 

are inferior. The best are deep in colour, and taste slightly of the 

raspberry. They keep long in bottle. 

The Department of the Aveyron, part of Gascony and 
Guienne, produces only common wines, at 291,435 hectolitres, or 
21.29 per hectare. It consumes all the wine it produces, and imports 
some for home use. The mean price is 12f. to 16f. The produce 
was reduced by the oidium to 150,190 hectolitres in 1854. 

Department of the Landes, part of old Guienne and Gas- 
cony, has 20,052 hectares of vine land, and produces 511,209 hecto- 
litres, at 25^ per hectare, valued at 6,209,000f. The produce re- 
duced in 1854 to 79,065 hectolitres. The local consumption is 
347,000 hectolitres ; 40,000 are distilled, and the rest sent into the 
other departments, or into Belgium, Holland, and the North of 

I 
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Ihuope. Thepiquepoui wliite wine is not exported, but is emptoyed 
to mix with the high-coloured wines of Madiran and of Aimagnac. 
The exportations are principally from Bayonne and St. Esprit. In 
the arrondissement of Mont de Marsan, iiepiquepotd white wine fur- 
nishes the most esteemed wine. It is limpid, agreeable to the pahite, 
and not heady. It has somewhat of an acid taste, little strength, and 
yet contains more alcohol than the other wines. 

In the canton of Aijuzanx there is a spot of 30 hectares only 
which produces a wine of the bouquet and colour of Bordeaux. The 
same is the case with that of Mimizan. In the commune of St. 
Julien there are grown 25 or 30 hectolitres of wine of the sands, or 
Cape Breton, which has the taste and colour of that of Collioure. 
In the commune of St. Pierre there is also a vineyard of only eight 
hectares, the wine of which resembles that of Jucan^on. The wines 
arc too smaU in quantity to be of any moment. The mean price (^ 
the hectolitre is 16f for the red; and for the second class red and 
first white, 13f. The piquepout is llf. The mean of all, 12f. The 
wines of the first quality are 22f. the hectolitre ; the second, 13f.; the 
fourth, 9 ; the mean, 13f. The best remain five or six years in wood, 
and are then bottled. The wines before mentioned, called those of 
Cape Breton, are planted on the dunes upon the shoi:e of the Gulf of 
GkuBcony, in square enclosures'of pinewood to fix the sand, owing to 
fts great mobility. Oftentimes the enclosures are filled up i and in ten 
years they are forced to take up the vines, and transplant them in 
another pla!be. 

The bEPARTMENT OF Gers, part of old Gascony, gave 73,7B5 
hectares of vines, yielding 1,094,612 hectolitres, reduced by the vine 
disease from 1,532,233, in 1852, to 593,175 in 1854. The con- 
sumption is 350,000; and 500,000 are distilled. Only two kinds 
of wine are distinguished here ; one for consumption, the other for 
distillation. The white wines distilled are all of the piquepout plant, 
about 8f the hectolitre. The red wines for the table are from lOf. 
to 12f. The common wine will not keep in wood more than two 
years, the best not more than four. 

The Department op the Hautes Pyrenees, the more 
southern part of Gascony, contains 14,296 hectares of vine land. 
Here the proxindty of the mountains, and the influence of the glaciers 
and perpetual snows upon the temperature, render the cultivation of 
the vine impossible, as in the arrondissement of Argdez and the 
larger part of Bagneres. In the last-named place, it is only practised 
with success in the canton of Castelnau-Magnoac, the further 
point from the snowy chams at the boundary of the arrondissement 
of Taibes, yet further removed. The total product jfrom 6O7,3S0 
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hectolitres^ in 1848, at 19.45 per hectare, was reduced to 97,777 in 
1854. The local consumption does not exceed 150,000 hectolitres; 
S0,000 are distilled in the arrondissement of Tarbes, and 98,063 
sold out of that arrondissement, being sent into Beam and the'depart- 
ment of the Landes, to mingle there with the wines of the country. 
These wines are much of them of a poor quality, bringing only from 
lOf. to 18f. the mean prices, and being disposed of in general to mix 
with other wines. The wines of Madmm, so called here, are bottled 
at seven years old, and at twelve attain perfection. After that term 
they become drier and more heady, and answer better as wines of 
deaeert than as ordinary growths. 

This _may suffice for the wine departments into which ancient 
Guienne and Gascony are now divided. It is perhaps the most 
important district of the vinous growths of Prance, whether the spaoe 
it occupies or the past and present exodlenoe of its produce is con- 
sidered. The wines of Guienne and Gascony may be said to have 
had the precedence in favour of the British isles, from the time when 
no inconsiderable proportion of them was an EngHsh possession. 
The baneful effects of war, and the want of knowledge of the enn- 
piest pfiineiples of traffic, put a final end to the best part of the trade, 
in 1703, 1^ the differen^al duties of England. 

OLD PROVINCE OP BEAEN. 

Tlie old province of Beam, of which Pan is the capital, is now the 
BBPAKTMBNT OF PHE Basses Ptebnees, bordering upon the old 
provinces of Guienne and Gascony just described. There are here 
about 20,500 hectares of vines, of which 7,117 are in the arrondisse^ 
ment of Pan, the chief town of the department; 1,700 in that of 
Bayonne; amd the remainder in those of Mauleon, Oloron, and 
Orthee. 

The vine-greund of Pau gives 85,284 hectoUtres of wine; that of 
Bayonne, 20,400 ; Oleron, 54,264; and Orthez, 127,197 ; or in aH, 
333,330, valued at 5,270,433f. This temtory suffered dreadfully 
from the oidium; in 1851 it produced 448,738 hectolitres ; and in 
1854, only 14,028. The local consumption is 401,784 hectolitres, 
and the exportations from the department, about 19,000, im- 
poTdng wines too for its own use from the neighbouring d^part- 

The' best wines of the depaitm^tt are grown in the arrondisseHafint 
of Pau, and are of sufficient moment to be eagerly sought after by- 
strangcm. The first in importance are the wines of Junm^on ; \h» 
white wnes^nere particnlerlyi i^jieh are distlnguii^ed by a perfiime> 

I 2 
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resembling the truffle. These wines are not furnished by the com- 
mune of Juran^on only, but as well by those of Gelos, Usos, Mazeies, 
Bontignon, Arrouin, and St. Faust. The best g^wths of Juran^n 
are those of Bousse-Mazeres,Segure, Guiroye; JoUy, Sallies, Ourdeste, 
Bois, Paradis. The commune of Gan pioduces the primeur wines. 
Less strong than the preceding growths, they surpass them in 
flaTOur. There is a wine here called Gaye-Sicabaig, after the 
owner, which sells for 6f. the bottle. The vines of Juran^on and 
Gan produce 8,000 hectolitres of wine of the first quality at 25f., 
and 5,623 of the second, at the price of 22f. In the territory of 
Vicbilh, and some communes near it, the wines are much sought 
after for exportation; the best at 20f., the second class at 17f. The 
merit of these wines of the first class particularly, is their long pre- 
servation, and the proportionate augmentation of their value. The 
better wines of Juran^on and of Gan sell, at 15 years old, at 600f. 
the barrel of three hectolitres. One proprietor of Gan made l,200f. 
by a cask of wine, which he had had by him for thirty years. Great 
attention is paid, also, to the making of these wines. At Pau and 
Oloron, the vintage is finished, after several gatherings, between the 
middle of October and the end of November. At Gbjx and Juran^on, 
it is sometimes prolonged to the end of December. The fruit for 
the white wines is left on the tree until it is near spoiling, that is, 
until the skins are shrunken. In the arrondissement of Oloron, they 
treat the grapes in the vat in the same mode as at Bergerac. After 
the wines of Pau, the best are those- of Monein, Lucy, and Aubertin, 
in Oleron, which resemble the growths of Juran^on, although they 
are inferior ; the white are superior to the red. The prices fed these 
classes are 2 Of., 15f., and 12f. The wines of Bayonne are the worst 
of the department. The prices are 12f. and 15f. No gradation of 
the prices of these wines can be given, the owners being reluctant 
to part with the good, which is above any value to them which they 
could venture to demand. More white wine than red is made in 
this department; and with sufficient age, it is worthy of being placed 
on the best tables. 

LANGUEDOC. 

. The Defabtment of the Haute Gabonne, formerly Haute 
Languedoc, is one of the eight departments into which the ancient 
province is now divided. The others are the Haute Loire, Ardeche, 
Loz^re, Gard, Herault, Tarn, and Aude. The Haute Garonne is 
the least important of these, although it contains 47,902 hectares of 
-dnes, producing 467,723 hectolitres, at 976 per hectare, valued at 
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6,248,122f. About 3,000 hectolitres are distilled, and 70,000 go 
out of the department. In 1852 this department produced 496,834, 
and in 1854, only 171,700 hectolitres. The soil and climate are 
faYourable, and yet the wines made here are mediocre. The best do 
not bring more than two francs above the common price of 14f. the 
hectolitre. It is seldom that the wines are even bottled, except 
those of Yillandric and Fronton, which will keep twenty years, and 
continue to ameliorate The mediocrity of the wines is to be at- 
tributed to the ill choice of the vines, and to leaving the wine in the 
vat too long. Simple barrels have been superseded in some cases for 
leaguers of 150 or 300 hectolitres. This example has already been 
followed by those proprietors who perceive the advantage of pre- 
serving the bouquet of the wine, by transferring it from the vats into 
the leaguers, particularly when done by means of a tube or syphon 
of leather. The waste, in small casks of three hectolitres, is found 
to be two per cent, and in the leaguers, but one. 

The Department of the Aude contains 36,064 hectares of vines, 
producing a total of 601,775 hectolitres, or 16.68 per hectare, 
valued at 6,326,136f. The local consumption, 270,000 hectoUtres ; 
191,000 are distilled, the remainder is exported. The oidium 
reduced the product here from 638,659, in 1852, to 232,110 in 
1854. The quality of the wine shows a marked influence, as the 
fruit is more or less exposed to the sun's power, in respect to 
fineness, depth of colour, and capacity of endurance. The wine of 
Castelnaudary is never ripe, the colour tolerable, the parts not well 
combined. It easily turns sour, and very rarely reaches a second 
season, being consumed at once upon the spot, at a mean price of 
12f. the hectoKtre. The other wines, as those of Alzonne and 
Saissac, Carcassone, and in the country north, and north-west of 
Ldmoux, participate in the same indifference of quality. The wines 
of Carcassone are in general light and unripe, except those made 
from old vines in favourable spots; as in the arrondissement of Limoux, 
in Peyriac, and the canton of Tresbes, which are of the quality of 
those of Narbonne. Quantity is principally regarded here. The 
number of those who take a different view of things is small. These 
wines are generally distilled, selling at a mean for 8 and 9 firancs 
only the hectolitre. 

The wines of Narboime are full of spirit, and high coloured, 
characters adapted to make way in the English market. They give 
out much alcohol in the still, and are not potable for two years. 
They bear the sea well, keep for thirty years, and are then only a 
dessert wine. When of good quality and well selected, they are 
delicious in their sixteenth or seventeenth year. There are reckoned 
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hen tbree kinds : one for transport, one for the slill, another for the 
table. The mean price is 30f., according to the quality. The wines 
of Limoux are preferred by strangers to those of Burgundy or 
Bordeaux. They are more delicate, and before all, in their fourth 
year attain a remarkable savour. It is the best of ordinaiy wines, 
but will not keep. After four Jreais, it changes for the worse. The 
mean price is 14f. The weU-known wine called Blanquette de 
Limoux, is made in the canton of that name. The grapes are 
gathered without being riiaken or bruised, and taken to a floor on 
which they are spread out, to suffer the sugar to p^ect. Women then 
pick out the bad fruit. The grapes are next separated from the 
pips, trodden, and the must passed through a strainer. It is then 
placed in casks, holding from 100 to 120 litres. Five or six days 
afterwards, the wine is clarified, passed through a fine cloth filter, 
and then returned to the same casks, which in the interim have been 
carefully cleaned. The bung-hole is lightly covered, and not finally 
closed until all sensible fermentation has ceased, which is in five or 
six days after it is thus returned to the cask. It effervesces, and, in 
local partiality, is declmed to rival the wines of Champagne. 

The port of Languedoc, now the Department of the Tahn, has 
20,681 hectares devoted to vine culture. The total is 433,297 
hectolitres, at 21.00^ per hectare, valued at 5,411, 160f. The home 
consumption is supposed to be about 250,000 hectolitres. The rest 
is exported, or reserved to meet future deficiencies. Here the vine 
dbease reduced the yield in two years, from 1852, which, gave 
339,395, to 35,867 in 1854. These wines are used for mixing, and 
some are sent to Bordeaux and Paris. There are at Albi two 
qualities, — the hill and plain wines ; the former being a tenth more in 
ifovour than the latter. All these wines are light and agreeable 
drinking, and remain three . or four years in wood before botthng, 
ffflien they will keep well for fifteen. Their mean price is 12f., 
but they sell at 8 Of. and lOOf. when they are mature. The best are 
those of the communes Caizaguet, St. Juery, and Cunac, but the 
mlost worthy in the department are found in GaiUac. The white as 
well as red are divided into two qualities. The first class red 
is deep in colour, has body, and will bear a long carriage. Tl» 
second is weaker in colour, has less body, and is generally consumed 
on the spot. The first quality of white comes from the older plants ; 
the colour is a golden yellow, and the wine is very sweet. The 
second quality comes from the young plants ; the colour is greenish, 
and the taste sharp. The price of the red of the first quality is 25f.; 
and that of the second quality, 13f. The mean price of the hectolitre 
of white of the best quality is 3 Of.; that of the second, 12f. The 
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red wine must rest in wood six or eight years, and even ten or 
twelve. It is not often bottled ; but when it is, it will keep for 
four score years or a century. There is no advantage but that of the 
consumer's convenience in keeping these wines so long in the caak ; 
because the difference .in price between the first and second years 
from the vintage, is as much or more than half the price of the 
mean year. 

The part of old Languedoc included in the Department of the 
Hbbault is one of the most important vine lands in all Erance. It 
possesses 91,941 hectares of. vines, and produces 1,713,600 
hectolitres of wiue, being 18.63J per hectolitre, valued at 17,797,407f. 
Of this great aggregate, it was calculated that consumption and waste 
consumed 347,500 hectolitres; 1,063,600 were distilled, and 
303,500 disposed of in commerce. In 1852, the produce was 
4,a06,841 hectolitres, which was reduced to 1,629,013 in 1854. 
In the arrondissement of Monpellier,the wines of St.Georges-d'Orgues 
are bought up specially for the EngUsh, the Dutch, and tlie 
Hanseatic Towns. Nice, Leghorn, and Genoa, as well as Italy, 
seek wines of colour and liqueur. The low countries take heavy 
wines, deep coloured, and black, and ordinary table wines in quality 
called de cargauon. Certain muscat growths also go there. The 
white wines go to Eussia, by Biga and Petersburgh, particularly the 
dry, if of little or no other remarkable quality. These wines are 
shipped in the ports of the north of France. The merchants of 
Cette and Montpellier buy the muscat, and white wines for exporta- 
tion. The red are largely bought for Genoa, and some goes off 
into the departments of the Tarn, Aveyron, and others in the 
vicinity. There are four classes of red wine in Montpellier ; the 
first of which is the St. Georges-d'Orgues, of a distinctive character, 
fine flavom^ed, with bouquet, lively colour, and much spirit. The 
mean price is 165f. the muid of 7 hectolitres. The vineyard covers 
510 hectares, of which the mean produce is 9,690 hectolitres. 
The most distinguished growths are those of Serres, Poujols, 
Cabrides, and Celleneuve. Among the second class red wines may 
be ranked those of St. Drezeri and St. Christol, which are less ^syd^ 
and have not so much bouquet, but the same spirituosity, softness, 
and a deeper colour. Their mean price is 13 5f. the muid, or 
19f. 30c. the hectolitre. The extent of these two vineyards is 
14,076 hectolitres. There is a thiird dass of wine grown on less 
flinty soils than the former, with little fineness or bouquet, but 
generally enough spirit, sold at 12f. ; and there is a fourth class 
among the wines, styled de chaudiire, of a deep colour and spiritous, 
at9f. 
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The wMte wines are from the clairette and picardan grape, and 
80 named. These are spirituous and sweet, or dry, according to 
the soil. The mean price of the sweet is 25f. 50c., and of the 
diy, 17f. 

The muscat wines here are noted far and near. They are of two 

Dualities ; of which the first comprehends those of Frontignan and 
junel, — ^luscious, fine, and spirituous. The mean price is 54f. 30c. 
the hectolitre. There are 490 hectares at Frontignan, but only 90 
at Lunel. On an annual mean, they furnish 4,060 hectolitres, at 7f. 
per hectare. The vineyard of Montbazin, which gives the second 
quality of muscat, is a Uttle more productive, 160 hectares producing 
1,600 hectolitres, at a mean price of 37f. 15c. 

The red wines here rest in the wood three years, being racked 
once a year. In bottles, when matured, they will keep five or six 
years, the second quality two years more. The wines of the third, 
bottled at two years, will only keep three or four. The white wines, 
in wood three or four years, will keep in bottle five or six, and the 
dry, from twelve to twenty. After two years in wood, the muscats 
bottled, last from twenty to twenty-five years. When old, they will 
match with the best of Malaga. The prices of aU the red augment 
20 per cent, for each of the first four years. That of the muscats, 
on the whole, never more than 20 or 25. The merchants of Cette 
buy the red wines of Beziers for mixing with other gi'owths. 

The whites are divided into clairette, or sweet wine, of which the 
price is 20f. ; into dry white, of which the price is 17f. 50c.; into 
piquepoul gris, of which the price is 12f ; into picardan, of which 
the price is 19f. ; muscat of superior quality, or of Maraussan, at 
44f. ; of the second quality, or of Bosson and Cazoul, 26f. ; and of 
the third quality, or of Puissergier and of Antignac, at 22f. 

The 1,168 hectares devoted to the muscat wine here, return 
23,360 hectolitres, the commune of Maraussan alone producing 
7,000, the best next to Lunel and Frontignan. Wines of 9f. or lOf. 
are also produced here at Lodeve, a small quantity of gray wine, 
and some others. The 1,063,600 hectolitres distilled produce 
125,129 of spirit, at 33 deg., or 105,483-74 of pure alcohol, 
besides that from the murk ; the latter principally at Montpellier. 

The Department of the Gabd is the next included in old 
Languedoc. It contains no less than 51,198 hectares of vines, oi 
which 36,024 belong to the arrondissement of Nimes. It pro- 
duced 799,724 hectolitres, increased to 1,193,986 hectolitres in 
1852, but reduced by the disease to 641,060 in 1853. The total pro- 
duce of the department was 1,041,651 hectolitres, or 20.24i per 
hectare, valued at 10,949,833f. Of these the consumption and 
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waste disposed of 458,000 hectolitres, in a population of 384,164. 
Of the total produced 308,000 are distilled, and 276,451 are sent 
into the market. Of these Nimes alone furnished 200,000 hecto- 
litres. The wines of St. Gilles and of Costiere go to Paris by the 
Ehone, and to Holland by Cette. Those of St. Vincent, Jonquieres, 
Eedessan, Manduel, and Meynes, go to Lyons ; another part to the 
Ehine. After Nismes, Uzes exports the largest quantity ; part, of 
which is mixed with the wine of St. Gilles; and some goes to 
Burgundy for a similar purpose. The rest is exported to England, 
the north of France, Holland, Germany, Sweden, and Russia. The 
best wines of the commune of L^enon, in the arrondissement of 
Nimes, a ground of only 320 hectares, contains a growth of 180 hec- 
tolitres oidy, called the Plaine de Pam, much esteemed. This wine 
has an agreeable bouquet, and is served at the best tables. The 
wine of St. Gilles, called de retn^de, is used to colour and strengthen 
other wines. Those of Vaunage are distilled. The mean price of 
the Ledenon wine is 45f. the hectolitre ; of the St. Gilles, 1 6f. Both 
these wines will not keep beyond three years in wood, and six in 
bottle, in which last state they are often sold. A wine called 
" Blanquette de Calvisson," resembling the Blanquette de Limoux, 
before described, is made in this department. 

The first class wines of Uzes are those of Chusclan, Tavel, and 
St. Laurent des Arbres ; the best ceUars are those of Codolet. The 
next are the wines of Boquemaure, St. Genies, Comolas, Virac, 
Orsan, Laudun, and St. Victor de la Cote. The inferior wines here 
are devoted to the alembic. The mean price of the wines of the 
first quality is firom 80f. to lOOf. the piece of 285 litres, or from 
28f. to 35f. the hectolitre. The second class diflfers from 20f. to 25f. 
in the piece less. These wines are aU fine, delicate, and vinous. 
Those made from the grenache and alicante grape predominate. 
One wine here grown in the territory of Sauvage, St. Laurent des 
Arbres, has been called by the proprietor the " Wine of Hannibal's 
Camp." When well made, these wines will keep eight or ten years, 
and more, when they are apt to lose somewhat of their colour if they 
have not been careftilly treated in the vat. The quality of the wines 
of St. Laurent has gained them considerable reputation. They are 
dry, vinous, and agreeable in the drinking ; and thus are every year 
rising in price. At the end of the first year, the red wine augments 
12f. or 15f. the piece; from 20f. to 26f. at the end of the second 
and third years. It is very seldom sold older. The wine grown on 
the side of the Rhone, on a superficies of seven leagues long by two 
broad, amounts in common years to 50,000 or 60,000 hectolitres. 
At Alais, the red wines bear a mean price of 15f. the hectolitre, as 
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those of Mejannes and Bouzac. The white mousseux wiiies of St. 
Ambroix, are the odIv land that have any reputation. The mode of 
making these wines la singular. The grapes are plucked from the 
clusters, and being trodden, are left to ferment for thirty-six or forty- 
eight hours. The wine is then racked, filtered through paper, put 
into bottles, and the corks fastened down with pack-thread, or wired. 
The custom here is to keep the wine on the murk for twenty-four 
hours, and then to set it in the cask to ferment. No less than 
308,200 hectolitres of wine are converted here into brandy of 
20 deg. Of these, 300,000 come from Nimes, returning 32,408-40 
hectolitres of pure alcohol. 

Only 995 hectares of vines, producing 14,925 hectolitres of wine 
of a poor class, are made in the department of Loz£BE, and worth 
about 26 8, 65 Of. These were reduced from 5,164 hectolitres, in 
1852, to 2,087 by the disease. 

In the Department of the Aedeche, ancient Yivarais, tliere 
were 14,929 hectares of vines, producing 224,322 hectolitres, at 
15,025-7 per hectare, value 3,816,190f. The product was reduced 
from 126,000 hectolitres, in 1852, to 69,8Q5, in 1853. About 
50,000 hectolitres go out of the department, and the remainder is 
not sufficient for the home consumption. This deficiency is siq>- 
pUed from Lower Languedoc. The wines sent away, are carried on 
the backs of mules, or other animals, into the Haute Loire, Lozere, 
Puy de Dome departments, and elsewhere, for consumption in and 
out of Trance. The wines of the arrondissement of Argentiere 
here are common wines, which only keep a couple of years in 
wood, and three or four in bottle. The mean price is 18f. at 
Privas, and 13f. at Argentiere. The best are not valued at 3f. 
more the hectoHtre. In Tounon, axe made the white wines of 
St. Perai, — spirituous, delicate, and of an agreeable flavour. The 
mean price of the best, is 6 Of. ; of the second class, 56f. ; and of 
the third, 45f. The produce is about 700 hectolitres. There are 
900 hectolitres also produced at Comas, ranking with second class 
hermitage, from 60f. to 5 Of., the hectolitre; the produce about 900 
hectolitres. The St. Joseph wine sells for 75f., the second class for 
6 Of. There are only about 126 hectolitres of this wine. The wine 
of Manves here is no more than a good ordinaire wine, the best 
bringing only 35f. In quantity, about 6,000 hectolitres. The 
other wines, generally red, approaching the Ehine, are of all kinds, 
reckoning 15,643 hectolitres at 23f. These \vines will keep three 
or four years in wood, and fifteen or twenty in bottle. The com- 
moner wines bring 2 Of. There is a white mousseux wine made in 
the arrondissement of Argentiere. For this purpose, a certain qua^- 
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tity of bunches of wldte grapes is exposed on boards to the sun for 
four or &ve days. The grapes are thenplucked from the stems, and 
put into the vat, being well trodden. Ilie must is then left twenty- 
four or thirty hours, to give the pellicles time to mount to the surfsice 
and separate the murk from the must. The wine is then racked 
into large bottles, and is decanted every two days, until the 
sensible fermentation shall have terminated. The wine is then put 
into very strong bottles, and being thus clear, is corked up and 
wired, with or without corks dipped in mastich, for greater security, 
and put into the place of deposit. 

The Department of the Haute Loibe, formerly Yday, and 
part of the Cevennes, has 4,445 hectares of vineyard. The product 
is 88,900 hectolitres, valued at l,264,140f. The vintage here 
does not supply enough for the home consumption and the expor- 
tation into Cantal, Lozere, and the mountains of Puy de Drome. 
Tke vine disease caused a reduction in, 1851, from 130,076 hecto- 
litiss to 55,356. Mules are employed to carry the wine in skins, 
containing each 75 litres. The wines of the banks of the Ehone 
are those alone which it is possible to forward in carriages. There 
are four qualities of wine here, in the arrondissement of Brioude, 
none of which are of much consideration. * The best is mediocre, 
and the lowest, very bad, none keeping more than two years. The 
prices are from 16f. to 18f. the hectolitre. The wine in two other 
arrondissements will not keep more than a year. The white wines 
made are all consumed by the proprietors themselves, who sell the 
ordinary kinds for If 50c. or 2f. the hectolitre. The red wines, 
in mean years, bring from llf. to 12f. A fancy wine is made here. 
The trodden grapes being introduced into the vat, the must is 
inmiediately drawn off in wooden vases or receptacles, called locally, 
BachoUes, when they intend to make white wine. They pour it off 
seven or eiglit times, after intervals of two or three hours, in order 
to get rid of the lees which are thus deposited. The wine is then 
left for two or three nights exposed to the dew, in order to deprive 
it of any redness of colour it may possess. It is then set to 
ferment in casks, bound with iron hoops. Some, after leaving the 
must exposed for two nights to the dew, filter it through a straining 
bag ; others boH a part of it with sugar. This wine has no other 
merit than that of being rmmsseux. 

THE LYONNAIS AND BEAUJOLAIS. 

These ancient denominations of provinces now compose the de- 
partmeikts of the Ehone and Loire. 
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The Depabtment of the Rhone possesses 18,126 hectares of 
vines, of which 11,483 belong to the arrondissement of Lyons, and 
6,648 to Yillefranche. That of Lyons produces 1 76,000 hectolitres of 
wine; that of Yillefranche, 282,000. In all, 458,000, valued 
at 366,400f.; reduced from 852,282 hectolitres in 1852, to 
177,662, in 1858. The local consumption was usually about 
390,000 hectolitres, independently of 60,000 or 65,000 imported 
from other departments, and consumed in Lyons. To this must be 
added about 68,000 hectolitres sent out' of the department. Thus 
a large part of the white wine of Condrieux is consumed in Paris. 
The wine of Coie Botie is sent to Tarn, whence it is forwarded to 
Bordeaux with Hermitage vrine, intended to be mingled with the 
Bordeaux wines sent to England. Yillefranche sends a part of its 
wines into the departments of the Ain, Isere, and Loire ; a part to 
Paris, Normandy, and the north of France ; and some to Geneva. 

The most distinguished of the wines of this district, is the Cote 
Eotie of Ampuis, considered one of the very first vinous produc- 
tions of France. The quantity of the first quality does not exceed 
250 hectolitres ; any increase upon this quantity can only take place 
by substituting a part of the second quality for the first. This wine 
is distinguished by its fine colour, limpidness, strength, and per- 
fume. When placed to the nose, it has a strong scent of the violet 
and a slight bitterness, which is caused by age. It is a little heady, 
and gains much by a voyage to the north. It is sold from 200f.'the 
barrel to 500f., or from 83f. to 203f. 50c. the hectolitre, according 
to the quality and quantity in the season. 

The wines of Gallfe at Millery, and of BSorolles at St. Genis Laval, 
and St. Foy at the gates of Lyons, have also a considerable repu- 
tation. They are generous, of a rich purple colour, and agreeable 
bouquet, and will keep well. They are excellent wines cTetdreineU; 
the common price is from 35f. to 45f. the hectolitre. The wines of 
Chassagne, in this department, are highly coloured, spirituous, and 
acquire the bouquet by age. They sell for 35f. the hectolitre. The 
vintage in the arrondissement of Lyons generally produces about 
50,000 hectolitres. The rest of the arrondissement only grows 
wines of an inferior quality, which will not keep, but are sometimes 
mixed with the wines of Provence. Their price varies from 6f. to 20f. 
the hectolitre. The Cote Eotie comes from the serine grape. The 
white wines are those of Condrieux, about eight leagues south of 
Lyons. These are luscious wines, with a flavour and bouquet of 
great sweetness, which they preserve a long time. When old, they 
become amber-coloured. There are other kinds of the same sort of 
wine in the neighbouring vineyards, but those of Condrieux are su- 
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perior ; yet the inferior are often sold under the same name. This 
wine finds a ready sale among the merchants of Paris and Lyons. It 
is produced from the yionnier grape, and varies in price from 5 Of. to 
lODf. the hectolitre. 

The Cote Eotie wines rest in wood three or four years ; 
those of Millery, Barolles, and St. Foy, live or six ; and will keep in 
bottle from twenty to thirty years more. While in wood, they are 
racked once a year. The growths of Chesnas, Morgon, Brouilly, 
Jullienas, and St. Etienne, are esteemed Yillefranche productions ; of 
which those of Chassagny and Bassieux are second class growths. 
Those of the first class here are delicate and agreeable, but they will 
not keep above five or six years in wood, and eight or ten in bottle ; 
while, singularly enough, the second class wines will keep for any 
time, ameliorating with age ; so that it is not rare to find them excel- 
lent at twenty or thirty years of age, when at five or six they were 
far from agreeable, their virtues apparently being only developed by 
age. There are also third rate growths, which gain in quality on 
being sent to the north, but deteriorate on going southwards. The 
price of the wine of the first quality, the botte of 420 litres, is 200f., 
or about 50f. the hectolitre ; the second quality, from 140f. to 35f ; 
the third, from 76f., or 17f. 50c. the hectolitre. These wines are 
racked twice while in wood, and fined on being bottled. Only white 
wines are produced in the arrondissement of Yillefranche. 

The Depabtment op the Loibe, once Forez, is the second 
which, with that of the Bhone, composed the old province of the 
Lyonnais. It contains 11,254 hectares of vines, and produces 
276,162 hectolitres of wine, or 24.54 per hectare; reduced from 
141,937, in 1853, to 93,136 in 1854. Of this, more is locally 
consumed than is produced belonging to the department. No less 
than 80,000 hectolitres go to Paris, and 3,000 to Lyons and the 
north ; these are the best of the wines ; the departments of the Ehone 
and Loire make up the deficiency thus sustained. The better 
wines are made in the arrondissement of St. Etienne. There are 
three qualities of white wines here : that of St. Michel, which sells 
for 70f. the first year, 120f. the second, 150f. the third, and 170f. 
the fourth ; those of Chuyer and of la Chapelle, from 45f. the 
first, to lOOf. the fourth year. The prices of the second quality are 
a tenth inferior to the first, and of the third, a twelfth inferior to the 
second in the same proportion. 

The red wines of St. Michel, according to their age, rise from 50f« 
to 120f., and of the other communes from 50f. to 75f The Mont- 
brison wines are scarcely worthy of notice, as they will haidly bear 
a summer temperature. In the communes of Chuyer, St. Michel, 
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and la Chapelle, in St. Etienne commune, tfaey make an excellent 
wliite wine, the bulk of wliich is taken before the press is used, and 
denominated the Tleur, It is thus treated: — ^When the sensible 
fermentation has terminated, or in about eight days, it is onee or 
twice racked, and then sold if required. That intended to be long 
kept, of the first quality, is racked four times before the first frosts 
set in. It is then fined with fish glue, and with the greatest eantion 
drawn off as clear as possible. The wine is then considered perfect, 
and is sent to its destination. The sooner afterwards it is bottkl 
the better witt be its quality. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

THB WTNES^OF BI7BQUNDY. 

This old proiince follows the Lyonnais on the north-east. It 
was anciently divided into the Upper and Lower Province. When, 
in 1790, France was divided into eighty-three departments, and later, 
into ei^ty-six, the whole were subdivided into 368 arrondissements 
or snb-prefectures, 2,844 cantons, and 38,339 communes. 

It is to be lamented that there is no work published relating ex- 
clusively to the wines of Burgundy. The assurance that there is no 
such work in existence comes from an eminent source* — none higher, 
belongingto the celebrated district of Nuits, C6te d'Or, — ^namely,that 
of M.M. C. Marey and Liger-Belair. Other more indirect sources 
must therefore be had recourse to, and none more worthy of refer- 
ence, in brief, than M. Cavaleau, to whom so deep a debt is not only 
due from these pages, but from his own beautiful and fertile country. 

Burgundy, on the foregoing system, includes the departments of 
the Tonne, Cote d'Or, Saone and Loire, and Ain. The Tonne 
is bordered on the north by the departments of the Seine and Mame 
and Aube. It has the C6te d'Ch* on the east. It contains five 
arrondissements, 37 cautons, and 479 communes, covers 475 square 
leagues, and has a population of 342,116. The C6te d^Or^ which 
has on the north the department of the Aube, and on the north- 
east that of the Haut Mame, obtained its appellation from the 
hill-sides, which produce its vinous wealth, it contains 4 arron- 
dissements, 56 cantons, 729 communes, and covers 445 square 
leagues, having 370,943 inhabitants. The Saone and Loire, has the 
department of the Cote d*Or on the north, and on the west, those of 
the Allier and Nievre. It comprehends 5 anx}ndissements, 48 
cantons, 601 communes, and e^d^nds over 563 square leagues, 
having 515,776 inhabitants. The Ain contains 5 arrondissements 
33 cantons, and 442 communes. It has 290 square leagues of 
surface, with a population of 228,639. 

The vineyards di this region produdi^ the most perfect wines in the 
world, aiid are, in amount,in theDEPAKTMBNT op the Tonne, 33,630 
hectanes ; in that of the C6te i>'Ob, 25,351; in that of the Saone and 
LoiBB, 30,708 ; and in the Ain, 16,418. The produce in the four 
departments respectively, in the above order, was, for the Tomie, 
886,604 hectolitres, or 23,39$ per hectare, valued at 23,638,«86f. ; 
of which 10,890,570 were grown in the arrondissement of Auxerre : 
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1,440,000 in that of Avillon; 3,238,480 in that of Joigny ; 
2,720,000 in that of Sens and 5,849,836 in that of Tonnerre. From 
1,083,114 hectolitres in 1851, the product in 1854 fell to 145,089. 
Of the product of the C6te d'Or, 578,252 hectolitres, or 22.81 
perhectiure, Dijon produced 157,360 hectolitres; Beaune, 238,670 
ditto; ChUtillon sur Seine, 72,800; and Semur, 109,422f.,Taluedat 
15,473,53f. ; of which 4,477,480f. are in the arrondissement of 
D^'on; 8,116,060 in that of Beaune; 1,092,800 in that of Cha- 
tillon; and 1,787,190 in that of Semur. Here the reduction by 
the disease was from 434,357 hectolitres in, 1851, to 183,418 in 
1854. 

The Depaetment op the Saone and Loibe from 30,708 
hectares produces 660,942 hectolitres, or 21,52^ per hectare, 
representing a value of 13,027,07 9f. ; or in the arrondissement of 
Macon, 5,083,896f.; inAutun, l,623,680f.; in Chalons, 4,278,507f.; 
in that ofCharolles, l,707,600f. and in that of Louhans, 333,396f. 
From 660,900 hectolitres in 1851, in 1854 the reduction fell to 
379,800. 

The Department op the Ain produces 373,828 hectolitres 
from 16,418 hectares of vines. The arrondissement of Bourg yields 
123,328; that of Belley, 143,168; of Gex, 9,676; of Nantua, 
30,856; and of Tr^voux, 66,800. The average is 22,78^^ per 
hectare. The value 5,617,120f., or for Bourg, l,849,920f. ; Belley, 
2,157,220f. ; Gex, 145,140f.; Nantua, 462,840f. ; and for Trevoux, 
l,002,000f. Here the reduction by the vine disease was from 
340,823 hectolitres in 1851, to 135,829 in 1853. 

The wines of the Depaetment op the Yonne do not rank so 
high as those of the C6te d'Or, although situated near it, and its 
vineyard ground being more extended. About 350,000 hectolitres 
are consumed in the department; and supposing for waste and 
evaporation this amount carried up to 400,000 hectolitres, there 
remains for exportation 486,604, which are consmned in Paris, 
Normandy, Picardy, and in Flanders, being among the best wines 
used in those districts. The wines are of all prices, and of diflFerent 
degrees of merit, from 40f. the muid of 280 litres, up to 3 5 Of. The 
red wines are produced from the pineau noir. They are of a good 
colour, bright, and with an agreeable bouquet. They have body, and 
do not affect the stomach. The best red may be classed in the 
following order : — That called Chainette, of which only ten acres 
exist. Then the Migraine, the Clairion, Boivins, Quetard, Pied de 
Bat, Chapotte, Judas, Boussicat, Eosoir, Ghampeau, and Les Hes ; 
the whole of which are grown upon only 138 hectares, and sell for 
125f. the hectolitre, or a mean of 350 the muid. The wine called 
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La Pahtte, grown in the communes of Irancy and Cravaut, sells 
fiom 9 Of. to 30 Of. according to the season. The other red wines 
are well established, but are not equal in merit to the foregoing. 
The Coulange-la-Vineuse, brings only from 54f. to 15 Of. the 
hectolitre. The red wine of the second quality here is principally 
from the tresseau or romain plant, but the price does not exceed 
36f. the hectolitre. The third quality made from the gamay grape, 
brings 14f. the hectolitre, and is only good for mixing. 

The white wines of the Yonne are produced from the pineau blanc. 
Here the well-known Chablais is made. When from a good vintage, 
it is white, dry, and diuretic, having a flinty flavour. The best 
growths of the commune of Chablais, are as follows : — ^Val Mur ; 
Vaiix-desir; Grenouille; Blanchot; and Mont de Milieu, extending 
over fifty hectares. These wines sell in a usual year for 98f. the 
hectolitre. There is a second quality of white wine from the pineau 
blanc and pineau vert, the wine of which goes with the other under 
the common name of Chablais with dealers,[most of them are agree- 
able, and their mean price 37f. 50c. the hectolitre. There is still an 
inferior class which only sells for 23f. 

The best red wines are kept in wood for three years at least, and 
drink very agreeably after being one year in bottle. They keep 
well ten years. The best white are neither so good nor so durable. 
They are in perfection from three to ^ye years. They are apt to 
become ropy as they grow old. All the wines here are racked twice 
the first year, and not afterwards, unless immediately before they are 
sold. They are only fined just before bottling. The vineyards of 
Avallon produce three distinct qualities of red wine. Wines 
tTewtremetSy delicate, fine, spirituous, and heady, which in mean years, 
seU for 5 Of. the hectolitre. Ordinary wines, good and generous at 
40f. the hectoHtre, and common wine which brings only from 14f. 
to 15f. The most distinguished wines of Avallon, are the growths 
of llouvres, Annay, Monthecherin, Montfaute, and the enclosures of 
Vezeley and Giviy. The vineyards of Vault, Valloux, Champgachot, 
Tharot, GiroUes, and Etandes, produce good sound wine, the best 
ordinaire of opulent householders. The best made wines of Avallon 
should rest in wood three or four years. They will keep well from 
fifteen to twenty years in bottle. They are racked every year in 
March, but only fined at bottling. The wine of Champgachot is 
subject to a singular disease, despite racking, and every care which 
can be taken. It is sometimes charged at the time the sap 
rises with a sort of thick cloudiness, which alters its colour and 
taste. It must not then be touched. It soon recovers itself, and is 
never better than after such an appearance, nor is it observed ever 

K 
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to recur. The wines of Joigny are small in quantity, nor are they 
worth more than from 30f. to 40f. the hectolitre. The most 
common do not bring more than 2 Of. The wines of the arrondisse- 
ment of Sens, which are tolerably good, such as those of Paron, are 
not sufficiently plentiful to be exported. The mean value is 40f. 
the hectolitre. The anrondissement of Tonnerre produces some excel- 
l^it wines. The vines there are generally planted on calcareous 
hill-sides, of different exposures. Those of the south-cast and south, 
are excellent, but those of the east and south-west are esteemed for 
fmmishing the best wine, as in the land from Tronchoy to Epineuil 
inclusively. The slopes of Preaux, of Perrieres, and Poches, are 
remarkable, and those of Olivette, commune of Dannemoine, more 
particularly. 

The mj^n price of the " fine" wines of Tonnerre is 90f. the hectolitre ; 
wines of the first pressing, 66f. ; wine of the second, 48f., and 
common wines, 88f. The wine of Olivette is a vin d* entremets. 
It has flavour, fineness, and rich colour, but little [bouquet, unless in 
very good years. The wines of the second cruder, must be drujik h 
two or three years from the vintage.; they are pleasant in the itse. 

The best wines wiU be found in the communes of Tonnerre, 
Epineuil andDannemoine for the red win^s of the fine class; and those 
of Molosme, St. Martin, de Neuvy, and V^zijmes for second and 
third qualities. The best white wines are found in the communes 
Tronchoy, Fley, B^ru, Yiviers, Tissey, Eoflfey, Serigny, and Vezennes. 
Grize, in the c(Hnmune of Epineuil, and those of the conununes of 
Tonnerre, and of Vaomorillon in Junay. The red wines are racked 
in March and September, fined with white of egg, and bottled after 
two or three years in wood. The white are bottled after racking 
and fining with fishghiCs In general these wines do not keep 
beyond ten years. 

A chain of calcareous hills in the C6tii d'Oe extends from north- 
east to south-west, from Dijon to the department of the Saone and 
Loire, passing in that direction, over a small.part of the arrondisse- 
ment of Dijon, and the whole of Beaune,. and presenting one of its 
sides to the east, and others to the south-east, and south. Th^ 
larger part of the ground here is- covered with vines. A consider- 
able space at the bottom of these hills, ajid in the plain, whe^e the 
soil is argillaceous and deep, is foimd, producing in profusion, other 
crops than those. of the vines. The local consumption doest not 
exceed 300,000 hectolitres. Commerce ab^tra^ts 278,25^, and if 
it be stated that the scarcest and dearest wines are thus sent away, 
it is easy to judge, by observing the prices, the richness of 
these vineyards. The north of IVanee, Belgium, the country round 
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Liege, Parisj the western departments, Germany, Poland, and 
England, take these wines more or less. Little goes to the south of 
IVanee, for these wines do not ameliorate there as in the north. 
The valne of the wines of the arrondissement of Dijon has been 
stated as follows, in the way of approiimation : — 

5,090 hectoMtres of superfine wines, 1,000 at 1^6f. the hectolitre, 
and 4j000 at 95f. 

15,000 Ditto fine at 60f. 

50,000 Ditto good ordinary at 30f. 

»7,S«0 Ditto common at 18f. 
OfBeaune:— 

30,000 hectolitres of superfine, S,300 at 125f., and 17,700 at 96f, 

45,000 Ditto fine at 60f. 

60,000 Ditto good ordinary at 30f. 
113,670 Ditto common at 18f. 
Ch^tOlon sur Seine and Samur produce only ordinary and oonmion 
wines. The fine wines from the noireau or jfineau grape are only 
found on the hill sides near Dijon, of which there are only 700 
hectares. In Beaune there are nearly 7,000. 

It is in Dijon that the red and white Chambertin are made 
the property of M. Ouvrard, and equal to any wines that are pro- 
duced in Beaune. The soil varies, and is brown or gravelly, with 
light coloured limestone intermingled, and shell marl on the higher 
portion. The vineyards of Beze, St. Jaques, Mazy, V^roilles, in 
the commune of Gevray, of Musigny, Chambolle, Bemardon du 
Roi, du Chapitre, of Chenove, in the commune of that name, of 
Marcs d'Or, Violettes, and Dijon in the commune of the same name, 
also, Perriere in the commune of Fixin; the little vineyard of 
Perri&e, which produces wine of a quality and value equal to Cham- 
bertin, the favourite wine of Napoleon I. The foregoing communes 
also produce some disting\iished white wines. Wherever pure clay 
appears the wines fall off into the ordinary quality. 

The vine-ground of Beaune is far more extensive than that of 
Dijon. Some of the ground is of a brown loam with stones and 
marks of a calcareous nature, in others the ground is graveUy and 
light. The hills extend from north-east to south-west, by the high- 
road which leads from Dijon to ChMons sur Saone. The vine-land 
is much divided. The length of this favoured ground traverses the 
towns of Huits and Beaiu^e. The first commune of Beaune on 
coming from Dijon, is Vougeot. In leaving this village, the vine- 
yard is seen extending along the road in a line for about 430 yards, 
enclosing a space about 48 hectares, or 112 acres. The aspect of 
this vineyard, which gives one of the most distinguished wines of 
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Burgundy, is east south-east, the slope of the ground forming an 
angle of 3 or 4 deg. The upper part turns a little more to the 
south than the lower, and forms an angle of 5 or 6 deg. Ahove 
the vineyard, and separated from it by a road, is a large space 
called the Essejaux. The aspect and the inclination are like that 
of the vineyard. This spot is considered of a higher value than the 
land at the bottom, but much less than the upper part of the Olos 
Vougeot. The wines here are fermented in vats, holding eighteen or 
twenty hogsheads. Continuing along the lull side, the village of Vosnes 
is reached, a place which produces the most exquisite wines, uniting 
to a fine colour the most delicate perfume, soft flavour, and spirituous, 
aroma. Amoiig the genuine wines here, the most distinguished are the 
Eoman^ St. Vivant, Eoman^ Conti, the Bichebourg, and La Tache. 
The first of these vineyards, placed under the other three, contains 
about ten hectares. Above it are the Richebourg and Koman^ 
Conti vineyards. The last named ground has the repute of fur- 
nishing the best, and most perfect wine of Bui^ndy, containing no 
more than two hectares in the form of a parallelogram, bounded on 
the south-west by a road, on the north-west by the hill, and on the 
north-east by the Richebourg vineyard, from which it is only 
separated by a pathway. The exposure of the vineyard of Romanee 
Conti is full south-east. The inclination of the ground forms an 
angle of 5 deg. These aspects are the same in the Richebourg, of 
which the extent is six hectares. These two vineyards are situated 
exactly between the village of Vosnes and the hill. The road which 
borders them on the south-west, and descends the hill is the confine 
of the other side of the vineyards named Grande-Rue, and La 
Tache, the last a little spot of only one hectare forty centiares, the 
wine of which is superior to that of the Grande Rue, which is above it. 

Continuing along the high road, a league from Vosnes stands the 
little town of Nuits. The part of its territory which extends 
south-west forms a level between the road and the hill, producing 
superior wines, among which, and foremost is the St. George, which 
joins to an exquisite flavour, a delicious bouquet, and very great 
delicacy. The ground has a south-east exposure, forming with the 
horizon, an angle of 3 or 4 deg. on the north-west. Its extent is 
six hectares. 

The vines of the commune of Premeaux, which join those of Nuits, 
produce still wines of excellent quality. From Premeaux as fiw as 
Aloxe, for a space of three leagues, the hill is covered with briars 
and bushes, having vines at intervals, which only give out ordinary 
wines. 

The conunune of Aloxe, situated half-way up the hill, turns a 
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little to the south, and over it is a wood which keeps off the north 
winds. The most distinguished wine of this district is Gorton, 
which is remarkable for its fine colour, its fineness, and delightful 
bouquet. The ground, about forty-six hectares, only produces 
annually ten or twelve litres per hectare, but it is of a very superior 
quality, and as it approaches very nearly the most remarkable of the 
growths of Nuits, that indemnifies the owner. The inclination of this 
vineyard, situated above the village, varies from 6 to 15 deg. Near 
Aloxe is the Yerglasses, and then Savigny, of which, the most noted 
vineyard is the Guettes. Next appears the fine vineyard ground of 
Beaune, which forms a hollow. The centre of the hill produces 
excellent wine among which are those of the Cras and Greves. The 
vines are here greatly subdivided. The grapes are mixed with those 
which grow below, and above on the hill, and the produce has not 
acquired the reputation of those before mentioned, though in general 
these wines have a good colour, and are smooth and pleasant drinking. 

After Beaune comes the vineyard of Pomard, and then of Volnay. 
This last commune is situated in a hollow, and sufficiently near the 
hill to be sheltered from the north-west winds, which are often felt 
there. The wines. are excellent, and above all that of Volnay, which 
is fine, delicate, light, and tastes of the raspberry. The Pomard has 
a little more body, less bouquet, keeps weU, and will suppoi-t itself 
in a warm climate. These wines are distinguished by first, second, 
and third qualities ; though the vines are so divided in the better 
grounds of the Yolnay, that no wine is remarkably distinguishable 
firom its fellow. StiU the Commarine of Pomard, and the Caillereta of 
Volnay have a particular reputation. 

Between Volnay and Meursault, in the last named commune, is 
the vineyard of Santenot. It is about twelve hectares in extent, 
situated on a plane, which inclines towards the east. The upper 
part produces the much esteemed white wine of that name ; the 
middle and lower part affords the red wine, which many prefer to 
Volnay, especially, when it has attained age. In the rest of the 
commune are those wines called Passe-totts-grainB, with the excep- 
tion of that of Genevrieres, the Goutte-d'Or, or golden coloured 
wine, the colour acquired from age, and the Perrieres, a dry 
white wine, of a slight sulphureous taste, agreeable to the palate, and 
much sought after in hot summers. The extent of the vineground 
of Genevrieres, is six hectares, fifty ares ; the Goutte-d'Or is only 
three hectares, and the Perrieres, five hectares, sixty ares. These 
three vineyards extendto the south-west of Meursault, approaching 
the commune of Puligny, where the Montrachet wine is produced, 
a sparkling delicious white of exquisite perfume, the most perfect 
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white wine of Burgundy, and perhaps of. all France, rivaUing 
Tokay. This little space of ground, backed by the hill, is divided 
into three potions, which are named the Ain^, the Chevalier, and 
the Batard. The Ain^ the true Montrachet, extends to the 
middle of the elevation, and is no more than six hectares, eighty 
ares in extent. The Chevalier is the -upper part, containing 
eighteen ares, on a slope of 12** to 15^. The Batard, or Bastard, 
is beneath the other two, by the road which leads from Fuligny to 
Ghassagne, about twelve hectares in extent. The aspect is south- 
east, yet the product of these three vineyards is dissimilar. The 
Alne brings 1200f., when the Chevalier will only fetch 600f., and 
the Batard 400. The wine of Perrieres, and that of Clavoyan, 
which are hard by, produce white wines, sought after, because they 
are produced near the Montrachet vineyard. The considerable vine- 
yard of Chassagne, much esteemed, lies near Puligny, and south- 
west from a slope to the south, is the canton of Morgeot, in extent, 
about twenty hectares ; here is a noted red wine, soft, firm, and full of 
bouquet, whidi it is said to owe to its excellent aspect. Santenay 
terminating the hills and the department, produces some good wines 
not equal to the former, as those of the Clos-Tavanne, Clos-Pitois, 
and Gravieres. 

The wines of Burgundy, vary greatly, according to the nature of 
the soil and season, as well as their vintage treatment. The fine 
red wines, or Tetea de cuvees, which come firom the better vines, 
soils, and exposures, unite in good seasons all that the most fasti- 
dious taste can desire, fine colour, spirit, body, softness, fineness, 
and a striking aroma, perceptible in an odour, and a particular taste 
from each vineyard ground, which specially distinguishes them from 
all the other wines of France. The next order of these wines are 
the Fremeres Ouvees, which, in a considerable degree, approach the 
preceding in merit, and with the same qualities, are not quite so 
eminent, nor the perfume so strong. The next wines, are styled 
Bonnes Ouv^, wHch are the product of a soil and exposure less 
favourable, but which are stiQ worthy of their place. The fourth 
are styled Cuvees rondeSy which possess colour, body, and spirit 
sufficient, but are wanting in fineness, and still more in bouquet. 
The second and third cueies of which, the colour is often faint, and 
still more, having a deficiency of spirit, yet having some, are with- 
out fineness and bouquet. The three last kinds proceed from the 
same species of vine, as the two ibst, planted in low or humid soils, 
and not so well exposed to the sun's action. The abundance of 
their produce indemnifies the owner for their comparative inferiority 
in quality. 
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Of common red Burgundies, there are two UndB, called wines 
de-toua ffraina. Or passe-tous grains, wHch proceed from a mixture 
of the pineau with the gamay. There are differences in the first of 
those wines, from the varying properties of the two kinds of grape, 
independently of other causes. When well made in a canton of 
good repute, in just proportions of the fruit, it gives an ordinaiy 
wine much sought in hot seasons. The colour is deep, somewhat of 
violet, it has body, sufficient spirit, and in certain seasons, after a 
time, a little bouquet. It is less valued than it might be from the 
grossness of its particles, which is compensated by its firmness. It 
will keep a long time, is not subject to derangements, and as it 
may be employed Xo advantage, in sustaining wines which tend 
towards dissolution, it is often sought, more than wines of the 
second and third cuvees, in years of mediocrity of produce. Tke 
pure gamay grape, as it seldom ripens well, is commonly flat, 
%htly coloured, and green. 

There are few varieties of fruit in the white wines ; only two 
kinds are generally observed ; the charditmy BxiApineau blane, pure 
or mixed, and those are subdivided. Among the fine wines, are 
those of the Montrachet, whicb leave aU the other kinds below them. 
These wines, in good seasons, have fineness, lightness, bouquet, 
exquisite delicacy, much spirit, without too much dryness, and a 
luscious flavour, without insipidity. They endeavour to make them 
with as little colour as possible, in order to preserve that lightness, 
which wMte wines in general do not possess, turning yellow accord- 
ing to some from the absorpticwi of oxygen, in their contact with the 
atmosphere. Most other white wines are essentially different from 
these. They may possess estimable qualities, but they are inferior, 
more or less flat, more or less diy, without agreement, fineness, or 
firmness. 

Of the prices of the wines of Burgundy, it is not easy to establish 
even the relative proportions. The tetea de cuvSes, in the best sea- 
sons, are never sold on the lees, above lOOOf., the queue of 456 
litres, or 21 5f. the hectolitre. In such cases, the premieres 
sell at 700 or 800f.; the rondes from 450 to 500f.; the seconds 
and thirds, at 350 and 40 Of. The best pa^e tamgrains are 
then valued at 250 or 300f. or more ; the others from 150 to 200fl, 
and the gamays from 80 to lOOf. Of white wine prices the Mont- 
rachet is sold at 1200f. The other fine wines from 300 to 700f., 
and the common from 60 to 7 Of. It has often been the case that in 
years of a superior vintage, the price of the best wines has 
not exceeded 400f. after the vintage, and yet sell in twelve or 
fifteen months for 1200 or 1500f. It is easily to be imagined. 
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therefore, that the gradation of prices given in the preceding page 
cannot uniformly exist. 

The following are the mean prices of ten years of the wines of 
Beaune before the otdium, taken from the sales made by the Hospital 
of that town, which possesses vines of superior quality. The sales 
were by auction unmediately after the vintage. 

Volnay the queue of 456 litres, 460f. ; Pomard do., 450f. ; 
Beaune 440f. do., Savigny 420f. do., Aloxe 430f. do., Aloxe 
Gorton 490f. do., Chassagne 410f., Chassagne Morgeot 470f. do., 
Puligny — Montrachet white, lOOOf. do., Les Perrieres and Clavoyoa 
880f. do., white. Meursault — Grenevrieres 4 5 Of. do., la Goutte d'Or 
white 4 5 Of. do., Santenot red 480f. do. The common red wines range 
from 90 to lOOf., and the white from 75 to 90f. the tun included. 

The wines of Nuits, superior to those of Beaune, in aroma, body, 
and the smoothness, the softness, fine colour, and that capability of 
transport to the greatest distances, have sold in the following propor- 
tion. Primeaux 600f.; Nuits 500f. ; Nuits St. Greorge's 580f. ; Vosnes 
580f. ; Vomes^ Richebourg 600f. ; Latache 600f. ; Eomanee 
St Vivant 700f. ; Roman^ Conti 6 to 7f. the bottle. Vougeot 
580f. ; Clos de Vougeot 5 to 6f. the bottle. The proprietors of the 
Glos Yougeot and Eoman^ Conti do not seU their wines in casks 
except in seasons of bad quality, and then by auction. When the 
season is favourable, they preserve them many years in bottles ; 
made on purpose and bearing their seals. 

In the arrondissement of Dijon the wines of one year, at a year 
old in wood, brought tun included, white Chambertin 800 to lOOOf. 
the queue, Gevray 500 to 550 ; Chenove Montrual 850 to 400f. ; 
Violettes 310 to 350f. ; Marsanny 300f. to 380f. ; Perrieres 200f. 
to 240f. Red wines— Chambertain 1400 to 1500f. ; Gevray 700 
to 800f. ; ChamboUe 700 to 800f. ; Chenove 400 to 450f. ; Dijon 
300 ta 400f. ; Marsannay and other good ordinary 200 to 300f ; 
Fixon and Fixey, light good ordinary 150 to 2 5 Of. The wine of 
the Clos de Perrieres in the commune of Fixin, sells at the prices of 
Chambertin. Ordinaries at Semur and other places have a mean 
price of 9 Of. while some bring no more than 60f. the queue. The 
last is the mean price of the wines in the arrondissement of Chatillon 
sur Seine. 

The most noted, and finest wines are those in general which 
develope their qualities latest, when they have not been lightly 
treated in order to render them potable as early as possible. Opi- 
nions here are different about the best time when bottling should 
take place. Some think fifteen months in wood sufficient, but most 
are of opinion that it is better to defer the operation to the end of 
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the third or fourth year from the vintage, when not pressed to bottle 
\he wines before. The inferior kinds are delivered for consumption 
between the second and third year, according to their quality. The 
fine seldom until the month of March the second year after the vin- 
tage. As to the ordinary qualities, they are bottled at a year old or 
a Httle more, according to the convenience of the consumer. The 
degree of care bestowed upon them retards or accelerates their deve- 
lopement. 

The endurance of those wines of the finer class, which keep best 
is not more than a dozen or fifteen years from the vintage, for then 
they become bitter. They will sustain themselves, it is true, some 
years more, but they will decline rather than improve. After being 
ten years in bottle the strongest will have attained their greatest 
perfection ; after that they keep deteriorating for the term above 
mentioned. The common and ordinary wines are seldom kept long, 
indeed after two or three years from the vintage they gradually tend 
to decay. 

In making their wines, even the best, they are rude enough in the 
treatment, and by no means so careful as in some of the other parts 
of France. The fermentation in the vat, uncovered, proceeds .from 
thirty to forty-eight hours, when the weather is warm, and from 
three to eight days when it is cold. Burgundy wines here are racked 
in March and September, after the vintage, and so every six months, 
and six months for the red wines, taking care to keep the casks 
exactly full. They fine with white of eggs, when needful after rack- 
ing, and soon after the early frosts, repeating it in the spring. 

The wines of the Department of the Saone and Loire, are sent 
to Paris and the north, to Belgium, and Switzerland. The wines of 
Macon are among the best of this part of old Burgundy. They are 
both red and white. The Theorins in the conmiune of Eomaneche 
is the highest of the MlUx>n red wines, and brings from 66f. to 60f., 
Guinchay 35f., Davayd and Creuze Noire, of St. Verand 28f., St. 
Amour 25f. 50c. There are thirty-five vineyards in M&con which 
produce wine from 2 If. to 14f. Tlie white growths of Pouilly bring 
B6f., Fuisse 47f., Solutre 87f. 50c. These are considered of the 
first class. Chaintre, Loch^, Vinzellea, Vergisson, Salomay, Chamay, 
and Pierre Clos 3 5f. There are other white growths at 14f. The 
annual value of wine does not rise by reason of the quality. It 
often happens that wine sells dearest in the years that it is most in- 
different or bad, which has given rise to the winemaker's proverb— 
" Green wine, dear' wine." The reason is that quality is almost 
always the companion of abundance, and vice versa. 

Among the wines of Theorins that of Moulin a Vent is light 
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and delicate, and decidedly tlie best in flayor and bouquet. These 
wines should be drank in the second year from the vintage. They 
will not keep beyond ten years. The white wine of Pouilly is supe- 
rior to the red of the MIUx)nnaiB, and in good years riyals the best 
productions of the French soil, sustaining a comparison with Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy, or the Bordelais. It leaves a nutty taste upon 
the palate. When young these wines are sweet and agreeable, but 
older they become dry and spirituous, resembling dry Madeira. 
This wine will keep a long time. The wine of Euisse differs from 
that of Pouilly, having a &ty taste, but it is fine and delicate. The 
wines of Solutre approach those of Pouflly, but are a little ioferior. 
The wines of Chaintr^, Loches, Vinzelles, Vergisson, and Salomay, 
are secondary wines. Those of Ghamay and Pierre Clos are good. 
All these wines will often become momseux or effervescing of their 
own accord, in their first, and sometimes in their second year, when 
bottled in March. They will keep a long time when well selected. 
The red wines, too, will keep well in wood, but the white should be 
bottled on the first of March, when they should be racked again and 
then fined before bottling. 

In the arrondissement of Autun, there are three qualities of wise. 
The first is that of Maranges, which must remain three years in the 
wood, and, bottled in the fourth, it becomes very agi'eeable. It 
will then keep a long time. Th^ mean price is 76f. the hectolitre. 
The second quality is that of Sangeot, and all the wines of Dezize, 
except Maranges. These wines should be kept four years in wood, 
and be often racked, in case they deposit ; but they are better if 
left to remain a long time on the lees. Bottled in three years, they 
form an excellent ordinary wine, capable of endurance for twenty, 
becoming a good wine d^ entremets. The mean price is 35f. the 
hectolitre. This wine is often bought by agents from Beaune, to 
mix with wines there. The rest of the wines of this commune «Hre 
not worth more than 18f. the hectolitre. 

In the arrondissement of Chalons, the wines are divided into fine, 
ordinary, and common. The fine wines are distinguished as of the 
first, second, and third growths, or cuvdea. The distinctive char- 
acter of the best is fineness and delicacy, pleasing the taste and 
smell by a sweet savour and an agreeable aroma. The three kinds 
just mentioned are marked as to these differences by their prices. 
In mean years the first class brings 66f., the second 44f„ and the 
third 26f This wine is the produce of the norien vine of the Cote 
d'Or. The ordinary ivines are good of their kind, and are mudi 
sought for. The mean price per hectolitre is 18f. ; the common 14f. 
The arrondissement produces 27,^38 hectolitres of fine red, asd 
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4,807 of fine white wine. The most distinguished growths are 
those of Keuilly, Mercnrey, Touches, Givry, and St. Martin de Vaux. 
These wines must rest three years in wood, if of iirst growths ; the 
oth^s and the good ordinary, four or six years. Their value 
augments a fourth every year. By the bottle, the fine wines sell 
for two and three francs. They rack these wines twioe the first 
year, and only once a year afterwards. In the arrondiss^nent oi 
Charolles there is Kttle choice as to the quality of the wines. 
Lamotte St. Jean, Eigny, Fleury, Ygrande, Mailly, and part of 
the vineyard of Brian, in the south, are the most esteemed. The 
price is from 20f. to 24f. The wines of Louhans have little spivit, 
and sell for 24f. the hectolitre, on the average. 

The fourth and last department into which ancient Burgandy is 
now divided is that of the AiN. About 100,000 hectolitres of the 
wines produced here are exported to Paris, Lyons, Geneva, and the 
departments of the Is^re and Jura. The best wines are made in the 
arrondissement of Belley. In the Ain the grape does not completely 
ripen more than once in four or five years, and then it is that the 
wines of Virieux and Manicle are made, having, to a certain extent, 
the spirit and generousness of the wines of the Rhone ; those of 
Machurazz, of Culloz, and of Cerveyrieux, the sweetness and perfume 
of the wines of Beaujolais and the small hills of Burgundy. The 
white wines of Seyssel are of excellent quality, sweet, effervescing, 
and in some points worthy to be compared to those of Champagne. 
The white wines of Montagnieux are also much esteemed, and keep 
as long as can be desired. They are sought after, and would be 
more sought if they were better known. Following those superior 
qualities, come next in order the wines of St. Germain-d'Amberieux, 
of Montpiay, of Griffonne, Torcieux, Turot, St. Sorlin, and those 
around the old Chateau of Bond, at YiUabois, which may be valued 
a third or fourth above the ordinary wines, among which there are 
still gradations ; but the larger part of the wines of the department 
are mediocre, the more inferior being those from vines disposed on 
the heights, which are scarcely potable, and decompose when hot 
weather sets in. 

In the arrondissement of Belley, the mean price of the hectolitre of 
the first quality is 25f., of the second 15f., and of the third lOf. 
The first quality may yield from 7,000 to 8,000 hectditres. In 
the other arrondissements the quality is nearly uniform, and the 
mean price from 15f. to 20f» 

The wines of the first quality in the arrondissement of Belley may 
be kept many years, and gain by keeping, whether in wood or bottle. 
They should in general rest eighteen months or two years in wood, 
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to attain the highest degree of perfection of which they are 
ausoeptible. The wines of Yirieux are an exception to this, requir- 
ing a hirge rest in the cask. It is said they will keep thirty or forty 
years in bottle. One year is sufficient for the light wines, which 
will only keep fine in bottle, as it is a rare case that any but the 
white w^ keep longer, these lasting from ten to twelve years, when 
the grape has been matured, and the season of the vintage pro- 
pitious. 

The murk alone is distilled in Burgundy, and produces, for the 
four departments, at 19 deg. of Cartier : — 

The Ain, .... 1,000 hectolitres, or 492 pure alcohol. 
Coted'Or, . . 8,000 „ 1476 

Saone and Loire, . 1,500 „ 738 

Tonne, ... 300 „ 393-60 

The wines of Burgundy seldom come to England, except of the 
second class. They should be packed in salt, and require great 
care to sustain travelling over the sea. They merit to be chanu;- 
terised as the first wines of the finest class in the world. Their 
bouquet is so exquisite, their flavour so rich, and yet delicate, the 
different species are so plentifiil, except those of the very highest 
class, that they have well merited the station they hold. The 
quantity made of the very finest wines is not more than the home 
market will purchase. It is indeed a question whether the English 
palate, accustomed to hot, highly brandied wine, can appreciate the 
delicacy of many of the fine wines of France. The difference in 
worth, except where a refined taste may happen to combine with 
opulence, is only perceptible with delicate palates. The corruption 
of the taste for real pure wine, effected by the Portuguese mono- 
poly and the Oporto company, formed to support the price of wine, 
between 1750 and 1760, independently of the absurd Methuen 
treaty, is one of the phenomena which the history of the masses 
occasionally presents to us. The pure, natural wine of Portugal 
superseded the French, from cheapness, and seems to have got too 
cheap. The Oporto company were empowered to limit the supply. 
Power in traffic, as in other cases, ends in corruption. The Portu- 
guese wines became debased for sinister purposes. Being rendered 
exclusively cheap, through lower duties, they became the standard by 
which Englishmen have judged the vinous merit for nearly a century, 
or from 1756 to the present time, of the excellencies and deficiencies 
of all the other wines in the world. Thus, in England, rather more 
than elsewhere, considering its independence and means of judging, 
custom over-rules the most rational conclusions, and truths are ever 
reluctantly received, except they happen to combine, as they rarely 
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do, with self-interest. To go with the many to do evil, is an old 
aphorism, which may be applied to the notions of things as well as 
to actions. 

It is said by many totally ignorant of their character, that Bur- 
gundy wine will not bear carriage to, or keeping in England. This is 
an error of ignorance. The very small quantity made of one or two 
of these wines is taken wholly by the French home market, but very 
fine growths of this iirst-rate wine the writer has drunk in as great 
perfection in England as in France. The truth is, that custom and 
idle phraseology override everything. Few English wine merchants 
as yet know French wines beyond claret and champagne. They 
have much to learn on this score, for which an observing dealer 
by a journey to Dijon, would find himself well repaid, in regard to 
the growths of Burgundy, for they are amongst the most remarkable 
products of any vine land in the world. 
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CHAPTEB XY. 

THE OLP PROVINCE OP FRA>IOHE COMTE. 

The Departments of the Jura, the Doubs, and am 
Haute Saone, formed the old province of Franche Comte. The 
department of the Jura produces some excellent growths. The 
number of hectares of vines reaches 16,487, and the total jwoduct 
308,657 hectolitres, valued at 5,025,979f. After 185,000 hecto- 
litres, the product in 1863, only 65,445 were made in 1854. About 
90,000 are exported to Switzerland, principally white, and the 
neighbouring home departments are consumers. The exports pass 
out by the Haut-Rhin, the Doubs depaiiment, and the Haute Saone, 
and thus to Paris and the Vosges, and into no less than forty-four 
other departments. The white wines made here at Lons le Saulnier 
are ordinarily dry, wines de paille or straw wines, wines de garde, 
mousseux blanc, grey, and rose coloured. The best white wines de 
garde are made at Chateau Chalons ; the best moussetix at Etoile and 
Quintigny. The best red are made at Chateau Chalons, Menetru, 
Frontenay, and Blandans, about 8,000 hectolitres. The straw wines 
are considered excellent and stomachJB, somewhat resembling 
Spanish wines. The red are generous and heady. The nature of 
the season as to abundance or scarcity, little affects the straw wines 
or those de garde, as they are only drunk very old. The price is fix)m 
4f. to 5f. the litre for the best ; the second quality 3f. The mousseux 
range jfrom 80c. to If. The red at the vintage from 12f. to 18f. 
the hectolitre in abundant years, and from 2 Of. to 25f. in less favour- 
able seasons. At three or four years old thft best red in wood bring 
from 5 Of to 67f They rack the red wine in the March after the 
vintage, and a second time the following year, and fine before 
bottling. The white wines are racked to perfect clearness, and then 
fining is disregarded. The wines de garde are made of the best white 
grapes only once submitted to the press. The must is barrefled 
without preparation in very strong casks bound with iron hoops. 
The bung is made as close as possible, and covered with a linen cloth 
soaked in oil, on which fine cinders are placed well pressed down. 
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day. When the fermentation has totally ceased, the cask is care- 
fully closed to exclude the air. This wine is racked several times 
in January and February, fined in March, and then put into bottles 
during a clear state of the atmosphere. The corks are fastened 
down with packthread, and the necks dipped in wax composition. 
Some keep this wine nine or ten years in the cask, and thus obtain 
yellow wine, the dessert wine most liked in the country. It is often 
tendered by the owner in the fortieth year of its age. 

The clairet wine of Poligny and the vicinity is made in the same 
mode as the white wine. Some prefer the white. But while the last 
is agreeable, it is said to irritate the nerves ; while the clairet is 
soft, and mingled with water is exceedingly refreshing. The people 
of this department say vin clairet^ in opposition to vin blanc. 
Without doubt at Lons le Sualnier, when the murk of the red grape 
is pressed, it gives colour after the must is extracted by a light 
pressure. It is then treated as a wine mousseux, and the must de- 
posits its coarser lees in the vat. 

The Depabtment of the Doubs, a portion of French Comte, 
gives 6625 hectares of vines, and the produce is 139,978 hectolitres, 
valued at 2,666,812f., reduced by the oidium in 1854 to 16,229 
hectolitres, from 156,817 in 1851. The wines here are not suffi- 
cient for the supply of 242,663 persons, who inhabit the depart- 
ment. At Besangon there are only two species of vines, the pro- 
duce of which sells for 2 Of. the hectoUtre. At Omans the pineau, 
pulaard and gamey grape produce first and second class wine, worth 
18f. The third is a seventh less in price. 

The best wines of Liesle, Buffard, and Val de Montfort of the 
Quingey vineyard, bring 80f., but sometimes drop to 18f. and 20f. 
At PouUly the best wines, in the mean, bring 5 Of. in some years, 
and from 2 Of. to 24f. in plentiful. There is nothing remarkable in 
any of these wines. The Jallerange growth, perfect in six years, 
will keep fifteen or twenty. The price is one fifth additional when 
they are perfectly mature. 

The Depabtment op the Haute Saone, part of Franche 
Comt4 with the Doubs, has 10,698 hectares of vines, producing 
232,378 hectolitres, at 21,72^^^ -per hectolitre, worth 4,338,884f. 
In 1853 the crop was reduced to 135,399 hectolitres, and in 
1854 to 38,564. Of these wines 30,000 hectolitres are exported, 
principally of Gy and Champlitte wine, into the department of the 
V osges, and others in the vicinity. At Yesoul, and the wine is the 
same everywhere else, the growth is but ordinary, the mean price 
20f. Little is ever bottled, and the wines are for the most part 
harsh and disagreeable. 
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« 

Eroduoes cold, diuretic wines, enduring, and possessing a peculiar 
ouquet. The best are those of Molsheim, and Wolxheim. That 
of Molsheim is called Finkenwem. The Muscat has nothing re- 
markably commendable, but the Klebner has sweetness and a very 
pleasant flavour. The best of this wine is found at Heiligenstein 
and Wolxheim. It is difficult to get these wines pure from the 
mixiiig of other grapes. The Beisling wine here will keep well for a 
oentuiy; at Schelestadt they will only keep fifty years; yet in 
Wissemberg they will keep a hundred, while at Saveme the same 
wine, with ordinary care, will not endure more than two or three 
years. The mean price is 18f. The white wines are annually 
racked. The red wines are comparatively Ught and poor, and apt 
to become sour. 

OLD PROVINCE OF LOEBAINE. 

The Defabtment of the Vosges. — There are only 3,116 
hectares of vines in the Vosges, in all producing 101,008 hectolitres, 
or 32,67i per hectare, valued at 1,905, 720f. not being nearly 
sufficient for the population. The vintage of 1 16,318 hectolitres in 
1853, was reduced in 1854 to 14,724. The wine of Epinal pro- 
duced here is of one quality from 12 to 15f. the hectolitre. In the 
arrondissement of Mirecourt, there are several communes which pro- 
duce wine of considerable delicacy for which the connoisseurs give 
them 7 or 8f. the hectolitre more than for the common wine. The 
mean price is 25f. With considerable care in management before- 
hand, this wine may be kept in bottle for eight years, but otherwise 
the best will only keep good two or three years in wood, and six 
in bottle. Prices vary from 12 to 18f. the hectolitre. 

The Department of the Meubthe, also part of Lorraine, has 
13,592 hectares of vines, producing 688,358 hectolitres at 50,64|^, 
per hectare, valued at 9,430,296f. The crops fell from 664,994 
litres in 1853 to 138,959 the next year. The local consumption 
may be loosely taken at 450,000 hectolitres. The most remarkable 
thing in this department is the extraordinary extent of the vinous 
produce. No less than 55 hectolitres per hectare, are produced in 
one arrondissement ; from 44 to 48 in another, and from 37 to 38 
in that of Luneville, while in the Chateau Salins, the produce is 
lOO (2200 imperial gallons and upwards) some accounts make the 
ptoduce 120 hectolitres, and one reaches 200 (4400 imperial gallons) 
as communicated to the " Society Royale et Central d^ AgricuUure." 
Never, in the worst years, were less than 50 hectolitres obtained. 
The quality of the wine is generally subordinate to that of the fruit. 
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In the arrondissement of Toul the pure pmeam grape produced 
90,000 hectolitres. Here are no less than three classes of wine, 
that of the jpineau, light, agreeable, and grateful, at 25f. the hectolitre. 
That which proceeds from the mixture of the plants of good quality, 
and that which comes from plants of what are styled ^tom^ race. 
The last is add, abounds in tartar, lighter than the other kinds, 
and potable enough in good years. These last kinds being about 
12f. the hectolitre. The wines here are white and red. There are 
eight or nine communes which produce the better wines, but they 
are not wines sought for export. The best is in the arrondissement 
of Nancy, about 20 hectares in extent, called the CSte dea ckanainea. 
The product of the pineau plant will keep ten years in wood, and 
bottled in the third year will do weU for twelve or twenty. The 
ordinary wines after four or five years in wood, it is necessary 
should be refreshed annually after the two first, with younger wine. 
A quarter part is thus added to the old. The best quality must be 
taken for bottling, and with care it may be kept seven or eight 
years. The Liverduny a species of plant cultivated here, is much 
commended for its wondeifiil fecundity. It resists the early frosts 
well ; hail alone is found to be prejudicial to it. In abundant 
years it has been known to give a hundred hectolitres of must on 
the average. 

The Department of the Moselle contains 5,254 hectares of 
vineyard, and produces 260,759 hectolitres, or 49.63-^, per hectare, 
valued at 4,693,662f. ; but little wine goes beyond the department 
on its border, llie vines returning 198,228 hectolitres in 1853, gave, 
from the disease, the next year, only 17,893. These wtoes are 
only of two qualities ; the best are in the arrondissement of Metz, 
near which are the principal vineyards. The mean price is 18f. 
per hectolitre. The white wine is principally made at Magny, all 
the red worthy notice, is made within a league and a half f^om 
Metz. 

In theDepaetment of theMeuse, there were 12,250 hectares 
of wines producing 546,523 hectolitres at 44,61^ per hectare, 
valued at 9,093,656f., reduced from 442,634 in 1853, to 52,459 
in 1854, About 122,555 hectolitres are exported into Belgium 
and the low countries, as well as into the departments of the 
Ardennes, MoseUe and Mame. There are five classes of the wines, 
the best called THe de cuvie, in quantity 10,000 hectolitres, brings 
a mean price of 55f. The second class about 15,000 hectoHtres 
bring 42f. The other three classes range at 30f., 19f. and 12f. 
The best wines are produced in the vineyards of Bar and Bussy. 
The communes of Longueville, Ligny, Naives, Bozi^res, &c. come 

l2 
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aext in order. Same gray and rose-coloured wiae is made at Bar. 
These wines will not keep mote than tloee jears in wood, and fite 
(Mr six in bottle. Wines of the Rhone, of Bordeaux, or BnigoBiy, 
witii which they fafeKl weU, are sometimes mixed in a amaH qwaafcify 
with them to xnake them sustain thraiselTes. 

THE OLD ISLE OF FBANCE. 

In the Depabtkbnt of the Seimi:, thei« ave d&04 hectares of 
vines produidng 99,117 hectolitres, and a mean product of S9|'eacli, 
(lednoed by the disease to 24,314 hectoliterB). T!ko totid value 
1,953,12(^. These wines are little worlJiy of notice, and wxtl not 
keep. They are consiuiied in the oeAiBreie of Paris, and bring only 
4£f. the piece of 228 litres. The wine of Sureae, is one of time 
idnes pBov^rbiaUy deciased to he th« worst m Fxanoe. The Pans 
tzade is c(Midueted at the ffalie cmx VwM» 

DEPAiRTHENT OF THE SfiiNE AND Ocss. — The THie land hese 
coTers 16,298 hectares, usually prodnciog 849,716 hectx)litre8, car 
&2,I3i per hectare, and Talued at 14,775,680f. In 1651 the letnrn 
was 64^,052, and in 1854 only 125,36^ hectolitres. Of ^toR 
amount YersailieB yields about half. Ajbondance, ik^ exoeUenoe of 
quality distinguishes these wines, no less than 450,000 hectotitres 
of which are oonsomed in the department, and the nonaiBder in the 
deparknents of tiie Oise, the Sene, «nd the baniem of Paris. The 
qpudify is very mediocre. Some of the best are pBCodiueed at Aidbasy 
and Chantdonp, in the arrondissement of Yersailks, at Athia, in 
the anrondissement of Ooibeil, and at Demi and Montmorency, in iiie 
arrondissement of P<mtoise. A vineynid or two at Mantes may be 
named as somewhat better ilian ^ese kinds, having lost its i«pnta- 
tion since the grabbing up of the vineyard of the Gelestins three 
fourths of a century ago, the wines of whidi are said to liave 
resembled those of Bordeaux, and were equally capable of bearing a 
sea voyage. The mean price <^ithe heetohtre «lifiecs in the diffeient 
arrondissements, that of Eomhonifiet being 24f. the higheit, and 
that of VersailleB, the lowest at \%i: 

The Depaetmsnt of the Ssxns and Mabne cnltrrates 16^17 
hectares in vines, and makes 557,516 hectobtsea, of wme, or .S^ 
each hectfloe, vakied at 8,462, 740f. IMs wine is amsomed in the 
de^MOtment, eoco^ aboat 60,00^ heotolitves^ whidi End ithenr way 
to Paris. The wines of Brie axe poor^md £at. The beat me tibose 
in ^ie nrondxssemoit of iVantainbfosn. Their mean price m only 
15f. In 185S, Hhe viatege gave 098,96tl heetohtns, in 14B5^ only 
4(»^1. 
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Depabtment of the Oise. — ^About 4,369 hectares of Tine 
land existed in this department, which was once noted for tolerable 
wine about Beauvais. The fact is cited as a proof of some consider- 
able change of temperature. There were often 108,316 hectolitres 
made at 24^ per hectare. These wines are weak and add. Of the 
usual produce, fallen to 54,000 hectolitres, and 28,876 in 1858, 
only 5,500 were made in 1854. The wines will only keep in wood 
two years, and are hardly worth bottling, though such as are pro- 
duced near Compiegne if bottled the first year, will keep good for 
three or four yean more. This is rarely done. The prices ran 
firom 24f. at Senlis, to a little more in the other commimes. 

iDsPABTMENT OP THE AiBNE. — ^Therc are here 8,494 hectares 
of vines, wiidek produce 271,717 hectolitres of wine, yahied at 
6,211,090f., giving 31. 9^ p« hectare. In 1864, the return was 
only 47,905 hectolitres. These wines are not much regarded 
cxnBmerdaQy. Those of the anondissement of Laen are the best, 
partieotirly what are made at Craonne, Craonnelle, Fargnan, 
Jmoagny, and Belleviie, in the canton of Craonne, and in the canton 
ci Laon. The wines of Chditeau Thierry are purdiased by the 
mnwha nts of Eparnay, and are mingled with those of Champagne, 
audi o^cara sent to Paris, where they are blended with deep coloured 
^wincs. The growths of Clulteau Thierry are delicate, but deficient 
is body. The red wine of Treloup, and the white of Essone and 
Aas^ are the best. The mean price is 20f. Sugar has been added 
to these wines, 8 or 4 lbs. to the cask of two hectolitres, and the 
HFine has sold for 66f. and 7 Of., when without, it would only brii^ 
feom S3f. to 36f., thus showing in what the deficiency of the growtk 
The wines of Soissons only bring 20f. the hectolitre. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE OLD FBOYINCE OF CHAMPAGNE. 

This province of the past time, yet often spoken of still under 
its old denomination, is divided into the four departments of the 
Ardennes, Mame, Aube, and Haute Mame. The vineyards of 
Eeims, are often taken for the most northerly in France, in place 
of those of Youziers, and Rh^tel, in the canton of Mouzon, airon- 
dissement of Sedan, in the Ardennes. The extent of vine land in 
the Ardennes, is 1,960 hectaree, producing in all, 55,54:0 hecto- 
litres, at 28.33^ per hectare, in value, l,110,800f. In 1854, it 
produced from the prevalent disease, no more than 12,051 hecto- 
litres. About 10,000 hectolitres are exported into the departments 
of the Mame, Meuse, and Pays Bas. The best wines are those of 
Youziers, in the arrondissement of that name, generally of a uniform 
quality. The wines of Senac, Grandpr^, OUzy, Chastres, Ballay, 
Quatre Champs and Youcy are the best. They are light, and in 
colour more of less deep, but the palest is in most esteem. They 
are, in general, good ordinary wines, and sell at 20 and 25f. in 
average years. They will keep two years in wood, and about 
the same time in bottle, but they are generally consumed from the 
cask. 

Department of the Haute Maene. — There are here, 
12,183 hectares of vines, the total produce of which was 509,790 
hectolitres, at 41,82 the hectare, value 7,292,880f. About 460,310 
were made in 1863, reduced to 86,387 hectolitres in 1854. Gene- 
rally, 415,000 hectolitres are consumed in the department, and 
94,790 exported. There are two classes of wines here, one, the 
produce of the pineau, of which last, but little is met with, except 
among the proprietors in easy circumstances. The first is the pro- 
duce of mixed fruit, of which the wine of Chateau Yillain, in the arron- 
dissement of Chaumont, and of Joinville, and St. Urbain, in that 
of Yassy, are among the best of the common, at 14f., the hecto- 
litre. That of Montsaugeonuais, will keep forty years in bottle. 
The wine of the pineau, brings 35f. A rose-coloured wine 
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called tocanne, is made here, by racking off the must, after the 
grapes, both red and white, have been in the vat from the press, 
not having been previously trodden, the must being at once 
vatted. 

The Defabtment of the Aube has 22,686 hectares of vines, 
in all, giving a product of 572,870 hectolitres, at 25.36^ per hec- 
tare, vsdued at 9,858,232f. The consumption of the inhabitants is 
supposed to reach 300,000 hectolitres, and that 272,870 are sent 
into the neighbouring departments. Here, to 499,702 hectolitres 
made the previous year, only 73,927 were made in 1854. The 
larger part of the vineyards produce wines which vary a little in quality, 
colour and flavour, but not m price. Those of Bar sur Seine and some 
ne^hbouring communes are more marked by theirdelicacy,light colour, 
and are drunk earlier than the others. They seU, in general, for a fifth 
more than the other wines of the same canton. They make some 
casks of the wine of the pineau grape, called pineau wine. The 
grapes are selected from among the ripest, and it seUs at double 
the price of the other wines, but the quantity is small, and it is 
only made in the vineyard of Bar sur Seine, properly so called. 
Among the common wines of the canton of Essoyes, those of 
Viviers, Mussy, and Neuville, are most marked, being more delicate 
from the character of the soil, and the solar exposure. A growth 
on a hill named Les Gravilliers, from whence white wines are 
made, is luscious, and very agreeable to the palate. When tried to 
be made mousseux^ the wine will only take the character of crhurns^ 
or of slight efiervescence. Not more than 500 hectolitres are made. 
About 15,000 hectolitres of first quality wine, at 5 Of., and of a 
second, at 35f., are made at Bicey, and Balnot There are still 
lower qualities. These wines are for the most part light, agreeable 
in flavour, and a little heady. The next vineyard to that of Bicey, 
is situated at Avirey, the mean price of the wine is 24f. That of 
Bagneux brings the better half 40f., the rest, 26f. The wines of 
Troyes and Bar sur Aube, are inferior, and worth only the mean 
price of the best, 20f. and 25f., and the common, from 12f. to 15f. 
They are not of the best character, even for mixing, as those of 
Bicey, sometimesare mixed with the growths of Languedoc. Some rose 
coloured wine is made in this department, but with the white, great 
care is taken to prevent the least tinge of colour. In the arrondisse- 
ment of Bar sur Aube, a mousseux or effervescing wine is -made, of 
a white grape called the arhanne, gathered with care, at the moment 
the dew falls, and forthwith pressed. This wine is left on the lees, 
until February, when it is racked, and then fined, and in order to 
render it mausseux, it is bottled at the fiill moon in March. 
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Ths Depabtmsnt of thb Mabne is one of the most reaiarlcBble 
iff Ptanee for the excellence of its wines, and their unique dtetracter. 
Its ^ne lands cover more than 19,066 hectares, and the product 
usually reaches upwards of 422,487 hectolitres, at 22.16 per 
haoiare, being in ralue ll,235,397f. In 18&0 its product was 
1,0(M.,667 hectditres, in 1853 not half, and in 1954 only a6,Sd7. 
The product naturally varies, and this amount can only be considered as 
a rongh estimate, amid the continual flnetuations of a dimate so ^ 
to the northward. The arrondisMneiit of Beim9 has 9,039 
heetares of vineyard ; that of Epemay, 6,856 ; Chalons sur Manie, 
110 ; St. Menehold, 425 ; and Yitry sur Marne, 2,646. The pro- 
duct is in the aanrowiissement of Bpemay, 146,700 heetolitafes ; 
Beins, 168,343; Vitry, 88,244; ^. MenehcM, 17,000; and 
Chalons, 2,200. Beims is esthnated to produce to the amin^ 
vrfttcof 6,172,073f. ; Epemay, 3,451,664f. ; and Vitry, l,333,6«<tf. 
The local consumption here is supposed to be 319,444 hectolitre^ 
and that 103,043, or 2,266,946 imperial gallons of the best and 
most costly wines are exported : the best red wines in wood go to 
the low countries, the Prussian provinces (m the Ehine, and the 
G^erman states neaar that river. The still white wines, mere e^- 
cially the Sillery, which is so highly esteemed, go to E^land, a 
small part only being consumed in France, prindpaUy in Paiis. 
l^e sparkling wines are sent all over the world. The wine 
merchants of Meaux and Paris purchase to a gi'eat extent ail Bperaay, 
and considerable purchases are made by the dq)artoeBt» more 
immediately •bonlering upon that of the Marae. 

It is to be regretted that works similar to that on the- wines of 
Bordeaux and the Dordogne (published in 1853) do not exist in 
connection with the noble vineyards of Burgundy and Chainpagne, 
the latter being a district, the prodmetions of which are much valued 
in England, recourse must, therefore, he had to the *' GSnologie 
iVanQaise," the onfy existing authority lor particulars, which are to 
be r^arded, in relation to the quantity of produce, as pretty, dose 
approximations, before the oidiumy or wine disease appear^, and 
completely deranged the c4d order of thinga, more esperaally in all 
which relates to prices. In fftct^ we are indebted to that work for 
a large part of our depsortmental information. It is necessary to hear 
in mind that nothing at present, nor for some time to come, can be 
reHed upon where things Actuate so much, and that ^e prioes 
her& given are general prices at the vintages, befi»e the malady 
appeared, and are^ therefore, more a matter of curiosity in ration to 
the past than guides to the present, in relation to which there are 
literally none. Time alone and a presumed cessation of the eanae of 
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tlie dezaagienieiiit will, parbsps, render those prices agsm pnio> 
ticaUy usefol. It must be observed as liefe gireiiy that they belong 
soMj to the mament of the vintage^ befoie the requisite educatioii 
haa been bestowed upon the wines, whaeh in some instances doubleB 
the stated cost. 

The fcdlowing details are from, the authority to whidi we hare 
alfaided. They are given with less abridgonent than the portiona 
we hare eited on the same authority in relation to the other growths 
of 'Bnne^; in fact, are nearly a literal translation, though not exactly 
in the same order. 

The wine of Champagne is made of black, white, or any odonied 
grapes. The fimit is gathered with great care. For making wine 
of the first quality every grape is exduded which does not come 
froBk the dboseft plant — that is, not perfectly mature, attadoed by 
iasecis, in the least decayed, or injured by hml. In. gathering, the 
fruit is disposed in the baskets, and, in the carriage to the presa^ 
every movemoit whieh can injure the grape is avoided, eves the 
sun's action upon it. In. the conunoioement of the gathering, the 
baskets, or panniers, axe placed in a cool, shady place, and when 
fruit enough is gathered for a pressing, it is taken with due pie- 
caution to the press, in which the grapes are placed with great care. 
The must is not immediately placed in the cask, but is turned into 
a vat where it remains from six to fifteen hoars, in order to deposit 
the grosser lees, which sink or float on the surface, until symptoms 
of £»mentation appear. The must is then set to ferment in tiiBs.. 

About Christmas, the fermentation in the tuns being over, and at 
a tune when the weather ia dry and frosty, it is racked. In another 
month it is again racked, ami also fined. The last operatioil ia 
repeated before bottling. Some proprietors only fine their winea 
after a second racking, and bottle as soon as the wine has beconije 
clear in the tun ; others rack twice, and fine at each racking. The 
choicest wines will support' three rackings, and two finings. The 
advai^age of repeating these operations is very great in aid of the 
caoB. to be bestowed upon the wine alter it is bottled. Winea 
intended to be mausaeiue, are raeked and fined in March and Apok^ 
ift the oeUar, out of which they are only sent in bottles. Those 
nAagh are designed to be still, or wm-mousaeux, and the tiMma or 
pUfemnet, need not be bottled before the autumn. These last, winea 
ana bottled when only ten or dieven months old, and recommended 
&r th^ diuretic and aperient qualities. At Bpemay the winea axe 
botikd in the months of April and M&y. In the arro n d is s em gait of 
Beims, the SiUery wine, so much valued in England, is bottled< in 
1ft» mofoth of January^ at the chance of aoring it beeome effiesreaesht. 
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In Buch caaes, soon after the first racking, which is locally deno- 
minated d&aurhagey the wine is fined, and, in ten or twelve days 
afterwards, drawn off, by which means the nanrmouiieux wine 
acquires more quality. An idea may be formed of the extent of the 
fabrication of the mouueux wine in the Mame, when in some years 
38,000 hectolitres, or 726,000 gallons imperial, have been made at 
Epemay alone, one-third of whidi has been purchased in the wood 
by the merchants of Sdms, and still there has often remained 
enough to fill 1,983,333 bottles, allowing 15 per cent, for waste. 
The anondissement of Beims has produced an equal quantity. 

In bottling this celebrated wine, aU in the glass, that can cause 
fracture, is avoided by setting the bottles aside. SoUdity, regularity 
in thickness, symmetry of shape, and truth of form in the neck for 
the corking, are required. They are sounded, by striking one 
against the other, and those which break are carried in account 
against the maker. 

The bottling takes place in March or April, after the vintage, 
for the mousseux wines. If done before, it is often found to be a 
still wine, though, if it should effervesce, the breakage afterwards 
is found to be lessened. The effervescence is due to the carbonic 
add gas, produced in the fermentation, which commencing in the 
wood, is reproduced in the bottle. K the tartar in the wine pre- 
dominate, the effervescence will be considerable, but the wine will 
be cold, and without strength. If the saccharine principle be 
abundant, alcohol sufficient will be developed, and the effervescence 
will be moderated, and sufficient. The wines do not take the effer- 
vescing quality in equal times. Some will be mousseux, after being 
bottled fifteen days. Others wiU require months. Some will 
require a change of temperature, and must be brought out of the 
vault. There are wines that do not become mousseux, until August. 
While all attempts with others being vain, to make them what is 
desired, they suddenly become mousseux, without any known cause, 
and when all hope of their putting on the character had vanished. 
Sometimes, it is necessary to mingle them with" a later growth in the 
following year. In short, the effervescing principle is, in its appear- 
ance, its progress, and effects, a mystery to the most experienced pro- 
prietors and merchants. The difference of growths ; the treatment 
in wood, the glass of the bottles, the aspect of the cellars, with the 
number and disposition of their air holes, their greater or less 
depth ; the soil in which they are excavated, have aU been observed 
to possess an inexplicable effect in promoting or retarding the effer- 
vescence. 

The bottles used must be new, and well rinsed with water and 
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shot, or with a chain. The labour of bottling requires five workmen 
to complete what is called one aielier. In the cask is inserted a 
brass cock, the orifice covered with gauze, to prevent any foreign 
substance passing with the wine. The bottles are only filled so full 
as to leave eighteen lines) or two inches, between the wine and the 
cork, a space nearly filleJL full when the fermentation is developed, 
and quite full in the bottles that burst. The workman who fills 
the bottles, passes them to the head-man, who is seated on a stool, 
having before him a little square table, about the height of his 
knees, covered with sheet lead, on which he places the bottle, 
inspects the empty space in the neck, regulates it, chooses a cork, 
wets it, introduces it, and strikes it two or three times with a 
wooden mallet so hard, that a stranger might suppose it would be 
broken, which is rarely the case, with an experienced workman. 
He then passes the bottle to the right to another workman 
who secures the cork with packthread, and then hands it to a fourth 
workman who wires it. The fifth workman is generally a youth, 
who receives the bottles, and ranges them on their bottoms, in the 
form of a parallelogram, so that they can be counted at a glance. 
Eight pieces, or casks of 180 litres each, or from 1600 to' 1700 
bottles, is the task of an ateliery such as is thus described. M. 
Moet, Epemay, has, during the whole year, before the vine disease 
appeared, seldom less than 500,000 to 600,000 bottles, and had, 
at times, ten ateliers, or fifty hands at work, bottling at the same time. 
The bottles thus filled and corked, are carried in osier cases, into 
vaults, excavated in the chalk rock, and then placed en tas, or in 
piles along the sides of the vaults, where slopes covered with cement, 
are ready to receive them, having gutters to take off the wine of 
the bottles that have flown, and reservoirs to receive it. Laths are 
placed under the bottles, parallel with the walls, but so that the 
necks of the bottles may be seen. Some of the piles contain 
ranges of bottles, five or six feet in heighth. The operation of so 
plaong them, is styled metre en tas or entreiUer, Any bottle may 
be taken from the pile, that has its neck to the wall, in order to 
see if the wine' is mousseux, for if not, it must be rendered so at 
any cost. A deposition observed in these wines, from its ramifica- 
tions on the glass of the bottle, has obtained the appellation of the 
gr^e or daw. The expansion of the carbonic acid gas from the 
wine, filling the space left in the neck of the bottle up to the cork, 
is the general precursor of a breakage. This mostiy happens in 
July and August, and runs from four to ten per cent. In some 
cases, it has been known to reach thirty or forty per cent. It is 
remarkable, that of two piles of the same wine, in the same part of the 
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odJar, acaioe a bottle of one shall be left, whilst tke otiier aiiairsno 
development whstever of the csrbcMiic gas. A cuirent of air wiH 
otfUn cause a furious deTelc^iiieiit of the gas. Th^ proprietor 
gpcnerally peefen to eneoimter the expense of breakage, to iSxat oi 
bmng to oonect the inertness of his wine. If the ftmner is oslj 
eight or ten per cent., he does not trouble htmsctf. I^ on the 
atker hand, the gas becomes furious, the pile k taken down, and 
the bottles are set on their bottoms for a time, or he hae thes 
placed in a deeper ceUar; or is obliged to uncork them atut and one, 
to disengage the gas, and re-establish the space between the ceA 
and the wine, a course sufficiently expensiye. The breakage, too, 
by scattering about the wine, which cannot whoUy be all taken off by 
the gutters, fragments of the glass lie about retaining wine and breed 
corruption, giving out noxious gases, which generate a putrid £er* 
iBentiitkm in the sound botties. Hence, some pn^rietors throw cM 
waiter over their piles two or three times a week, during the period 
of the breakage, and also over the cement, and the gutters bcaieath. 
It is in September, that the breakage ceases, and in October, the 
piles are " lifted," as they say locally, . relever wn taa. The 
betiiles are taken one and one, and the cracked set aaide. 
Those are also set apart on their bottoms, which though still weU 
swored, show marks of more or less evaporation, for sconetiflies the 
witt eiiead nearly to half the bottle. These last, are doiominated 
recauleuaes, by the workmen. Besides the waste, which must be 
made good, there exists a deposit, which must be removed. For 
this purpose, the bottles are inclined at an angle of 25^ or 30,'^ 
and two or three times a day, still kept in the same positicm, the 
bottles are struck lightly, in order to detach the deposit. Planks 
are pfahoed to receive the necks of the bottles, having holes in three 
or four rows, made for the purpose of keeping them in the proper 
position. From 3000 to 4000 bottles are thus placed at a time, 
ranaining so placed ten or fifteen dap or more, ^e workmen, 
every day slightly agitating them. When the deposit is entii^ 
fallen down upon the cork, and the wine is perfectly limpid, the 
dsgmj^emmt takes phice. The workman takes the' bottle by the 
bottom, and places the neck on his knee, the bottle being stdi 
rarersed. Thki, with his right hand, with a hook, he breaks the 
wire and packthread of the eork, and draws the cork with cc»Dside^ 
able dexterity. The gas explodes, and takes with it the deposit, 
and the bottle being cleared, the workman introduces \a& gnoge 
into the neck, and fills the bottle to the proper point, with wine of 
tlte utmost purity. The bottle is then corked, wired, and fastened 
with padcthread as bef(»re. The vrine may now be sent away^ or 
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tke it ietomod U> the pile fma m^dk it wts taken, m whiok one 
of dekuf, it unxieEigoes & Becond degm^mmt, and sonetimes a liUid. 
These operations greatly increase tlie price of the wine. 

JsL t^ second year from ik^ vifita^ the breski^ is compora- 
tivfify ^m^all, and soaietimes while still $»umMeux^ it is p(erfeetly qntct. 
The wh^ wines nea^-mMUHBMx ixodei^^o deffa^ememt before thsy axe 
sent away, and will not adjoit of any miitnre wiiteat ^poilin^. Tlie 
great centre of commerdal dealing in these wines is Ay, the growihs 
of whidi are peculiarly delicate. The growth of Fierry is one mndi 
approved, but some pre£^ that of Cramant, and others a blending 
of aU iiiree. The different blendings depend upon the taste of the 
co9»UEter. The wine, for example^ that would pkase in Paris, wouM 
be nflpurchased in Frankfort. The blendings are called in Cham- 
pagne assortmenU, acnd ocmsist of differ^it growths horn purchases 
made from the proprietors of different vine-grounds, .alBzost im- 
lAediately after the vintage. In (»rder to execute those mixtures 
well, many vineyard proprietors have large tuns in th^ cellars 
called /o«M^«8, oontaining from 30 to 100 hectolitres. Blending does 
not a^^ly to the matmamix wines, nor to the tisans, these consisting 
sdely of the growth the name which they bear. The red wines 
are liius assorted : after two or three years in wood, the red wines 
gettii^ m(N-e fedide, they have o£ten ten or twdve HtiKs per piece, 
taken h&m the iuH bodLed wines of the fsouth and blended with 
them. 

The gray wines of Chsonpagne are slightly troddai before pves- 
sing. The i09e-«olcHired are trodden for a long» time. The latter 
near Eeims are no more than white wines of the second quatity, 
slightly eoioured with red, or with a liqueur called Mames extnieted 
&om ^ elder tree, and used by unprincipled peismus, a single drop 
is sui&cient, but sudi practices are justly oandemned tizrottglMMLt 
Iraace. 

The best ted wines of Epemay may be drunk in their aeoond 
yen* from the viatage, in wood, they must then be bottled, and will 
\eesp in that state six or seven years more. The white mousaeux, lor 
gray, or ro6e-*ooloured, reach perfection in the third year afto 
bottyxLg. They preserve their quality, and g«in in deliioaey for ten, 
fifteen, or twenly years. Some are found good at thirty or forty 
yeans irasa. the vintage. The tisane, and in general those still white 
wkflB -nm^nunmet^-^wMck complete their fermentaticm in the wood, 
are sent away if re«pxbed a month after they have been botiled* 
The mmiumx after th^ iegagemeifd, and ^ssation of brocage. 

^Sfae V]&e4and of Bheiinfl or Heims is divided into four (geeat 
danoBionB, namely, the vineyards of the livex, of the hill of JiciBia, «f 
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the estate of St. Thieny, and that of the vallies -of Noiron and 
Taidenois, to which may be added a small plot to the north-east of 
Beims. 

The river vineground is situated upon a calcareous hill, and exposed 
to the noontide sun. At the foot of the hill runs the river Mame from 
Bisseuil as far as the confines of the department of the Aisne. Upon 
this hilly gpround the first growth worthy of notice is that of Ay, 
producing in mean years 4,320 hectolitres of red wine, at 60f. 
francs ; 3,392 of white at 130f.; the vineyards of MareuilandDizier, 
giving 3,220 hectolitres of red, at 40f.; and 1,970 of white at llOf. 
These three commimes furnish the best white mauaseux wine known, 
at the same time vinous, fine, agreeable in taste, and preserving their 
effervesence, and lusciousness to the latest period. When wanting 
the mouMeux quality, they rival the wines of Silleiy, some even give 
them the prererence, because they are lighter and sweeter. The 
jed wines are vinous, and will keep long. The next wines in suc- 
cession of merit, are those of Cumi^res and Hautvilliers, which 
together produce 7,130 hectolitres of red wine of the second quality 
at 5 Of. These wines are preferred to the red wines of the three 
communes to be described. They approach in their fineness and 
delicacy those of the hill of Eeims, but do not keep so long. When 
they are obtained in a warm season they reach maturity from the 
first year. Formerly white wines as good as those of Ay, were 
made at Hautvilliers, but since the large estates have become 
divided, the making this species of wine has been almost entirely 
abandoned, the larger part of the finer lands having fallen into the 
hands of the vine-dressers and farmers, who have changed their 
character entirely. The spot called CSte a bras still maintains some 
reputation. Several of the larger proprietors having preserved the 
vines, make from them an excellent white wine. The rest of the 
vineyards of the river are more or less common, and are sold at a 
mean price of 25, 30, and 40f. the hectolitre. 

The hill of Eeims is backed by the foregoing hill side, and the 
slope is much less rapid. The vineyards are inclined to the east 
and north, and are distinguished at first by the growth of Bouzy 
and Ambonnay, producing 2,100 hectolitres of red and white wine, 
valued at 15 Of. the hectolitre, after which come the vineyards of 
Verzenay, Sillery, Mailly, and Verzy, producing 2,832 hectolitres of 
similar wines, at 13 Of. Here too are made the worthiest red wines 
of Champagne, having body, fineness, and spirit, and keeping their 
qualities as well to an advanced age. The wines of Bouzy ap- 
proach in bouquet the best wines of Burgundy. The non-mausseux 
white wines denominated the wines of Sillery which are in such high 
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repute oome from these vineyards. They have more body and 
spirit than any of the other white wines of Champagne, and are marked 
by a dry and very agreeable flavour. It is principally from the 
vineyards of Yerzenay and Mailly, that these wines are made from 
blai grapes. Since the diylsion of the krger properties among the 
vine-growers they have planted the vineyards of Verzy and Verzenay 
with the white grape, which gives out wine of a very mediocre 
quality. The vines of Ludes, Chigny, Billy, and Yillers Allerand, 
with those of Trois Puits, and Yille-Dommange, produce 9,408 
hectolitres of red wine at 5 Of., except Yille-Dommange which brings 
only 25 or 30f. These wines are good, and like the former generally 
all sold to the foreigner. The rest of the hill countiy here only 
produces ordinary wine from 30 to 4 Of. in value and common 
white and red selling from 15f. to 20f. The vineyard of Chateau 
Thierry gives 6,952 hectolitres of fine wines, from 30f. to 60f. The 
other wine made here is common. 

Of the Sillery still white wine, so well known in England at opulent 
tables, little is made in the commune. It comes from grapes of the 
lull land, very lightly pressed. The quantity made depends upon 
th» orders from foreign countries, and hence it arises that the wine 
is made by the merchants, of grapes purchased from the proprietors. 
The species of vine cultivated at Ay, Mareuil, Dizier, and most of the 
distinguished vineyards, is the black grape, called the plant dorS, a 
variety of the pineau, and thence come the best wines, whether red 
or white. The product of the white grape here is found to be 
inferior to that from the plant dorL The non-moitsseux wines of 
Epemay are inferior to those of the arrondissement of Eeims. The 
best red are grown in the vineyards of Mareuil, close to Epemay. 
at Damery, Yertus, and Monthelon, but they are very ordinary 
wines, at a mean price of from 4 Of. to 6 Of. the hecteHtre. 

The growths of Fleury, Yenteuil, and Yaudennes on the Mame, 
are only of the ordinary class, as are those of the canten of Dormons. 
The same may be said of the wines of Yincelles and Champvoisy, 
Wines are produced here as low as from 12f. to 20f., called Cabaret 
wines. Among the white, the growth of St. Pierry, bordering upon 
that of Epemay, is the most esteemed in the arrondissement. It is 
dry, spirituous, and will keep much longer than the other kinds. 

Epemay, where more black grapes are cultivated than elsewhere, 
contains growths which, for delicacy, approach those of Ay, as well 
as for their abundance of sugar and agreement in bouquet, though 
generally classed after those of Pierry. The vineyard produce of 
Cramont, and its white grapes, as well as those of Avise, Oger, and 
Menil, is distroguished by the slightness of its effervescence. 
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BotUed in the tenth or elerenth moofdi aHer it is nmde, it yidds a 
wine nen-fiufusaeux a ttiane or tisanne, or "ptnant>f Cj^tampagne,'' 
whiok is reoommended by physidaos in some diseases of the biadder. 
Mingled with water it makes a ^eiy lefiesiung dranght Chonilly 
prodttoes good mouKeux wine, bnt that made near it, in bordeiing 
oommimes, is of an inferior class, and only £t to blend. 

The wines here are commonly placed in casks holding 180 litres. 
They never go into consumption in wood ; and in noting the prioes, 
it mnst only be considered as in relation to dealmg with the 
merchants in bulk, at Epemay and Reams, when at the time of the 
vintage, and often before or within three months after, iiiey t^e off 
the crops fr(»n those proprietors of the vineyards who have not 
capital to put it into bottle, or are unable to do so from didr 
attention being demanded by cultivation of another kind. Btdll it is 
generally the case that the proprietors incur the expenses themselves, 
with the cares of bottling, and wait until the end of the year, and the 
period when they can ascertain the loss by breakage and waste, 
which thus ensures to them some portion of the benefits of their 
industry in a commercial sense. The price of the bottle paid l^ the 
consumer, in Fiance or eluewhere, continually vanes, with the 
season, the scardty or the vbundanoe of the crop, the concanRuce 
(^ the sellers, more l^an with the original growth or even the qualify 
of tiie wine. The following will give some idea, in a very general 
way, of the proportions. The prices in mean years bore to each 
other, before the vine disease deranged evaTthing in relation to this 
part of the present subject, for it must be repeated that no 
guide exists at present to the prioes demanded or paid, beyond the 
passing moment. The growths of Epemay and Pierry, in plentiful 
years, sold at &om 130 to 150f. ; in mean years, from 180 to dOQf. ; 
and in years of soaieity, from ^00 to 2 5 Of. The wiQes of Gcamont, 
Avige, Oger, and Meuil, from 80 to lOOf. ; ISO to 150f. ; 180 to 
200f. Of ChouiUy, from «0 to 80f. ; 80 to 120 ; 120 to l^Qf. 
The growths of Moussy, Yinay, 8t. Martin d'Ablois, Cms, Gimive, 
&c, from 50 to 60f.; 60 to «€f.; and 8Q to lOOf. In btfttfe, 
not having undergone ieffogemmd <^ fiUix^ up, and whoksale to the 
merchant, from If. 35c. to 2f. 6^; in the second tsase, horn. 
If. 50c. to 2£ 5«c. ; in i^ tfaiid case, frum Sf. 50c. to ai^ If 
filled 9&ec bemg d^piffed. If. 50c., If. 75«., U. 25e., snd ^£ Jfe. ; 
seoGKBdly, If. 75g., M, 25e., M. 75e.; thirdly, ^.Me^ M. 9^, Sf. 
To the consumflir from -dbe merchant, M. to ^f. '5dc.« i£ ; flBBoodly, 
Sf.. a^ *0c. ; 4iii%, M. 50c., U. 66c, M. 

Then have been times when iMMMma €hsm^egae mmm ham 
been «BBit mtmif in the first mxaxS^ of bottiing, «t If. 5€c., hat ttibos 
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is no rule in relation to the current prices proportionally given 
above. Wines of very inferior growths have been delivered at this 
low price, being artificially sweetened with sugar on bottling, and 
consumed immediately. 

Some proprietors of fine growths never sell a bottle under 3f. or 
3f. 50c. however abundant the season. Those are the best indivi- 
duals of whom to buy. The waste and losses of the first vintage 
being over, they have in their cellars for many years a stock of a 
certain value, with which they wait without impatience the too fre* 
quent return of bad seasons and high prices. 

From April 1 to April 1, 1859 and 1860, the export returns 
were 8,265,395 bottles ; the home consumption, 3,039,621 ; total, 
11,305,016. The stock in the cellars was 36,648,124 bottles. 
Twenty-five years before, or in 1834, the stock was 14,190,000 
bottles, or 64,000 casks, of 220 bottles each cask. 
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CHA.X»TER XVn. 

THE ORLfiANJOS. 

The Departments of the 'LaiajiT,'EuRE and Loib, a^H) 
L01& AND' Cher, compose part 'of the 61d provmce of CMeanaiB. 

The LoiaxT possesses :d8>d91 keetxres of Tines, aod 693^804 
hectolitres of iviiie were mede in the departmeiit at 24.^5 per 
keotare, vlJued nt Il,420v2i30f lln one^remsrkabter.jear 2^407,7^8 
were made ; in 18^3, batM637,SS0; a^ in ia&4, but 17,419 hecto- 
litres. The population is 291,394, and its home consumption 
247,911 hectolitres, about 30,000 of which only are exported. The 
best wines here are made of a grape called the auvemat gris. These 
wines are none of them of a very high chaaracter; being, at the best, 
not above good ordinary growths. Those of St. Jean de Braye, 
Beangency, and St. Ay, are the best. Some wines, as that of St. 
Denis en Val, are light, and drunk in the first year. Most of the 
wines here are deep-coloured, and they must be kept a couple'of years 
in wood to be potable. Those of Guigne sell from 34f. to 42f. 
the hectoKtre, and the first and second class bring only 17f. or ISf. 
The wines of Olivet and of Jargease here are called Gascons, being 
produced from a vine so named. The mean prices of the wines in 
Montargis, called Chateau Eegnard, is only from 1 5 f. to 2 Of. 

The Department of the Eure and Loir contains 5496 
hectares of vines, producing 109,920 hectolitres, valued at 
2,198,400f. In 1854 the produce fell to 9,633 hectolitres. This 
quantity is not enough for the consumption of the department. The 
wines are nearly all red, and will not keep more than two or three 
years. The mean price is 20f the hectolitre. 

The Department op the Loir and Cher, possesses 22,769 
hectares of vines. The produce of red and white wines is 647,360 
hectolitres, or 28,43^. per hectolitre, valued at 8,062,120f. of which 
827,000 hectolitres are consumed on the spot, 160,000 distilled, and 
160,360 sent out of the department. Above 1,000,000 of hectoK- 
tres had in some years been produced, but in 1854 only 133,088 
were made. The black wines are sent to Paris to blend with those 
of a lighter colour, and some of the white are disposed of there. A 
little goes to the Low countries. The prices of the wines vary much. 
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The red, in mean years, brings from 19f. to 20f. the hectolitre for 
the best ; the inferior, from lOf. to 15f. The white brings only lOf. 
The best red, as those of Grouets, Champigny, and Cher, will ke^ 
four or five years in wood, and twelve or fifteen in bottle. The best 
white will only keep five or six years in bottle. They are said to 
become bitter when very old. 



TOUEATNE. 

The Depabtment op the Indbe and Loibe has no less than 
28,310 hectares in vines, the produce of which is 665,224 hectolitres 
at 23i per hectare, valued at 10,99'3,136f. The oidium, in 1864, 
reduced the production from 598,895 hectolitres the year before, to 
107,483. The local consumption is about 250,191 hectolitres; of 
which 4,000 are distilled, and from 20,000 to 30,000 are sent .to 
Belgium and Paris. Perhaps 5,000 are annually taken by vinegar 
makers. The vicinity of Tours supplies both red and white wines. 
The first are divided into three classes ; of which the most esteemed 
are those of Joue, about a league south of Tours ; and that of St. 
Cyr sur Loire, to the west of that city; with one or two other growths. 
That of Joue ranks first ; the price of the red varies from 20 to 45f. 
the hectolitre, according to the season the mean maybe from 3 Of. to 
35f. The wine of the Cher brings from 16f. to 3 Of. ; the common 
lOf. to 25f. The white wines are divided iuto choice and com- 
mon. The most distinguished are those of Vouvray, two leagues 
from Tours ; of Rochecorbon, on the east of the city ; and of Chin(»L 
These wines wiU keep three or four years in wood, and ten or a 
dozen in bottle, when they are partly made of the grapes of a plaat 
called the Caux or CoSy common on the banks of the Cher, which 
give both solidity and a deep colour to the wine, qualities highj^ 
valued in Paris. In the arrondissement of Chinon, the wines are dis-^ 
tingmshed as the rouge-noble wines, and those of the bourgeois. 
The rouge-nobles are spirituous, varying from 15f. to 3 Of the hecto* 
litre. The inferior wines only bring half that price. Por the Paris 
matket the merchants mingle five barrels of good red wine with five 
of mediocre quality, and four of white. The mixture keeps good but 
a short time. 

THE OLD TKOYINCE DFBERETf 

l^EPATCTMENT OP THE X^HBB.— ^Thcrc are* here 13,045 hectare&itf 
vines, producing 332,832 hect61itres at ^5,61^ per hectare, valued 

M 2 
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at 6,666,356f. About 70,000 hectolitres are usually sent out of the 
department. Only 141,000 hectolitres were made in 1853, which 
were reduced to 39,734 in 1854. The best wines are those made in 
the environs of Bourges, which sell for 6f. or 8f. above the others. 
They bring in the mean only 2 Of. The wine made at Sancerre is 
delicate and spiritous, and brings about 3 Of. the hectolitre. The 
second and third classes run from 22f. to 18f , whether red or white. 
Of the latter there are three qualities, in price the same as the red. 
The best are those of Chavignolle and of St. Satur, in the canton of 
Sancerre. When new, they have sweetness and sharpness. When 
old, they preserve their clearness, are vinous and well tasted, and may 
be compared to second class Chablais. 

The Department of the Indre contains 16,625 hectares of 
vines, and makes 282,560 hectolitres, at 17f. per hectare, valued at 
3,921, 510f. About 50,000 are generally sent out of the depart- 
ment. The wines of CMteauroux are agreeable, but will only last 
two years in bottle ; those of Issoudun and le Blanc, will keep long 
in the wood, and from twenty to thirty years in bottle; but the mean 
price of all is only from 12f. to 16f Only 24,627 hectolitres were 
made, in 1854, to 18P,474 the preceding vintage. 



NIVERNAIS. 

The Department op the Nievre, formerly the Nivemais, 
possesses 8,054 hectares of vines, producing 161,664 hectolitres, or 
20.07i per hectare, valued at 3,083,816f. About 32,700 hectolitres 
of white wine are sent from Pouilly and Clamecy to Paris. From 
203,492 hectolitres, in 1851, the return fell to 17,893 in 1854. 
These wines are of a good colour, light, and spirituous, but have a 
taste of the earth. They carry some resemblance to Burgundy. 
Little white wine is made here. The red will ameliorate three years 
in wood, and the same time in bottle, when they will still keep good 
for fifteen. The mean prices are 20f. and 24f The wine of Cosne 
is mediocre, and will only keep three years. That of Pouilly, for 
the most part white, furnishes better growths. The surfaces that 
produce them are the hill-sides near the Loire, called the Coteaux 
da Lossery, la Pree, les Nues, and la Koche. The last of the four 
produces red wine, the best in the department. The white wines 
will keep five or six years in wood, and eight or ten in bottle. The 
white wines — a motisseux, though in small quantity — sell, for the 
quart of 115 litres, at a mean price of 6 Of ; which is at the rate of 
52f the hectolitre, the second class sells from 43f. to 5 Of 
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THE BOUHBONNAIS. 

Depabthent of the Allies. — There were here 15,248 hec* 
tares of vines, producing 288,866 hectolitres, at 18.95-j>^ per 
hectare, valued at 5,113,350f. The year 1851, gave only 250,786 
hectolitres ; in 1854, only 103,314 hectolitres were produced ; the 
returns annually diminishing. About 48,000 hectolitres are 
generally exported. The mean prices are from lOf. to 25f. Some 
of these wines will keep ten years in bottle. The best are those 
of Mont LuQon, and of Gannat. In the arrondissement of Moulins 
they make a wine called vin fou, A small cask is filled with must 
having a double case. It is then plunged into the must of the vat, 
where it is left until the fermentation around it ceases, when it is 
said to become very heady. Wines are sometimes frozen in this 
locality to concentrate their strength. A white wine is made here 
with red grapes gathered with the dew upon them, pressed and 
fermented at once in the vat. It returns a product limpid as water, 
heady, and veiy apt to become mousaeux if bottled in March afler the 
vintage. A gray wine is also made here, the must being left to 
ferment forty- eight hours. They make, too, a rose-coloured wine of 
must racked after being left three or four days in a state of fermen- 
tation in the vat. It has a very agreeable flavour, and, through some 
mistake, has been neglected by the merchant in his commercial specu- 
lations, though well worthy of notice. 

PKOVINCE OF THE OLD HAUT-LIMOUSIN. 

Depabthent of Haute Vienne. — ^The culture of the vine 
only extends in this department to 2,351 hectares, giving 36,506 
hectolitres of wine, or 15.52^ per hectare, worth 512,922f. The 
vintage here only produced 2,491 hectolitres in 1854. The pro- 
duct is poor, the mean price being only from 12f. to 15f. 

The Depabthent of the Cobbeze, in the old province of 
Limousin has 15,804 hectares of vines, yielding 286,682 hectolitres 
of wine, or 18.14 per hectare, valued at 4,012,148f. In 1853 only 
130,345 hectolitres were made, and in 1854, but 65,369. About 
120,000 hectolitres are supposed to be consumed in the department. 
The most esteemed wines are those of the hills of Saillant, Danzenac, 
Allasac, and Varez. The vine called the mafue is used in a large pro- 
portion in making the wine. Here the must is found lighter, drier, 
and more luscious when simply pressed than when trodden. The 
great virtue of the wines made in the Correze is their perfect keeping 
for a long term of years, whether in wood or bottle, and that they 
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ameliorate as they grow older. In one instance, in the commune of 
Granne, in the cellar of the mayor of the commune of Tulle, there 
was a cask of wine to be seen which was filled twenty-four years, 
without having been racked or the ullage attended to, and yet 
the wine remained perfect, and drank delicious. It has been 
obserred of the wines of Bribes here, that when sent away to the 
north, though not farther than the departments of the Haute 
Yienne and of the Creuae, they gained cent, per cent in quality, 
while, on being sent in an opposite direction, or southwaicU.they 
became as rapidly deteriorated, cdthough for no great distance. The 
mean price of the hectolitre is from fourteen to fifteen &anos. In 
the canton of Argentac, and arrondissement of Tulle, they make a 
white wine, fine, delicate, heady, and sharp upon the palate, posses- 
sing the qualities of a Tnousaeux wine, without being so absolutely. 
The best and ripest clusters of fruit are chosen, gathered when the 
weather is dry and hot. The grapes are plucked from the stems, 
with the care that all the unripe or spoiled fruit is rejected. 
The grapes thus selected are pressed ; the must fermented in . the 
tun, and bottled in the month of March, taking the precaution 
not to cork the bottles until five or six days after they are filled. 
There are also made here two species of dessert wines, possessing 
different qualities, although both are called vin de paille. To 
make this wine, in the canton of Ajgentac they select the best 
white grapes, and those they find ripest; gather them in hot, 
dry weather ; lay them out upon straw in a dry place ; and, in the 
course of the month of December, when they are judged sufficiently 
shrivelled, they pluck them from the stems, and place the grapes 
entire to ferment in a tun, with one of its heads taken out, in a. spot 
sheltered from the cold. When the fermentation has proceeded for 
some time, the fruit is crushed as perfectly as possible, and a new 
fermentation establishes itself. When the scum or head begins 
to lower itself, the wine is racked by a cock at the bottom of the 
tun, beneath which straw is placed, thus forming a species of filter 
to the must, which now runs clear and very sweet. It is again placed 
in a tun, where it continues to ferment, and two or three holes* are 
made in the upper part of the cask, to facilitate the disengagement 
of the carbonic acid gas. Put into bottles, this wine is effervescent 
and very pleasant and luscious drinking. In the arrondisse- 
ment of Breves they also make a wine from the ripest of the 
fruit, no matter for the species. It is placed to dry upon straw for a 
couple of months, and then the grapes are submitted whole and 
unbroken to the press, and the must fermented in the casL It is 
racked in the following March, and bottled two years afterwards. 
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secatively : 56,712 — 15,149 — 3,388. The supply is not equal to 
the local consumption. The white wines here are more abundant 
than the red. The latter are below mediocrity, and will not keep 
more than two years. The wines of La Fleche, and of the little 
vineyard of Brouassin, in the commune of Mausign^, are somewhat 
superior, with three or four other red growths, to the rest. The 
vines of the hills of the Loir, in the arrondissement of St. Calais, 
are superior to the rest of the white growths ; and the vineyards 
of Jani^res and Bois de Buill^, of Morieres and Fuy de Coureillon ; 
are noticeable. In the arrondissement of Mans, the mean price of 
red and white wines alike is 15f. the hectolitre, the whole ranging 
between 12f. and 20f. for the white wine of St. Calais. 

The Department of the Mayenne has only 681 hectares of 
vines, which produce 9,494 hectolitres of very poor wine, valued at 
151,904f., principally in the arrondissement of Ch&teau Gontier. 

The Maine and Loibe Department, part of Old Anjou, 
contains 26,401 hectares of vines, in all producing 493,512 hecto- 
litres at 18.69i the hectare, valued at 8,239,495f. The return for 
1852 gave 513,948 hectolitres; for 1853, 300,099; and for 1854, 
77,105. Of the produce about 2,400 hectolitres are distilled, and 
130,000 sent out of the department. Except at Saumur, only 
white wines are made here. Those of the first quality at Angers, are 
grown upon the Schistose hills of Layon. These have a mean price 
of 27f. The wines of the hill-sides of the Loire, of which some are 
very good bring 26f. The third class is preferred by individuals in 
easy circumstances for daily use. These last grown in the vineyards 
of the Loire, from Murs to Blaison, bring 15f. and the lowest, as those 
of Briollay, llf. only. The better wines are produced from Serraut, 
and BDusseUere, and places in the communes of St. Aubin de 
Luygne and Rochefort. These wines will not keep more than a 
year in wood. To have moussetix wine here, the bottling must take 
place in February or Marcli, and the fiUed bottles must be set on 
their bottoms for a year. These wines will keep well for twenty-five 
or thirty years ; they are made from the white pineau, vintaged at 
the end of October or beginning of November, when the skin of the 
grape is shriveled. The best wines here are said not to have sufficient 
justice done to their merits. Of the wines of Saumur, there are the 
hill and plain wines, further distinguished by the mode of pruning, 
whether in the court bois, short wood ; or long bois, long wood. The 
difference need not be narrated. The wine of the best quality brings 
30f. and 40f. The quantity of red made near Saumur, at Champigny, 
is small, and does not go out of the department. From lOf. to 18f. 
are the prices per hectolitre of the wines of Bauge and Beaupreau. 
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OLD DISTBICTS OF AUNOIS, SAINTONGE, AND 

ANGOUMOIS. 

Department of the Charente. — ^The superficies of vines in 
this department cover 136,124 hectares, producing 1,826,092 hec- 
tolitres, at 13.041 each hectare, valued at 17,008,844f. In 1852, 
the return was only 649,549 hectolitres ; 1853, 581,750 ; and 1854, 
only 397,497. About 402,400 hectolitres are consumed in the 
department ; 123,274 go out of the department, and 1,300,418 are 
distilled into brandy, nearly one half, or 575,000 hectolitres, in the 
arrondissement of Cognac. 

The soil and climate here, with the great care bestowed by the 
agriculturist, is not so much to make good agreeable wine for the 
palate, as a wine proper for distillation, strong and heady. Except 
in two districts, the wines of this department are only known as 
those adapted for the table, and for the alembic. The former is 
red, and the surplus, in years of abundance, is with the white 
handed over for distillation. The table wines are a little dearer in 
price than the wines intended for the still, and, in the mean, bring 
about 9f. the hectolitre. There are three qualities of red wine, from 
13f. to 15f., at Barbezieux and Confolens, some of which goes into 
Haute Vienne. The product of the 1,300,418 hectolitres at 22 
deg. is a seventh, or 185,774 hectolitres; in pure or absolute 
alcohol, 109,049. 

The Department of the Charente Inferieure possesses 
85,107 hectares of vines, in all 1,791,610 hectolitres, or 21.05i 
per hectare, valued at 18,986,060f. Of this quantity, 236,105 
hectolitres are exported, principally at Eochefort, and 1,095,927 are 
distilled. The white wines here are esteemed in proportion to 
the brandy they will give out. Eed wine only is consumed in the 
department. The prices, 16f. for the red, and 9f. for the hectolitre 
of the white. No less than 148,329 hectolitres of brandy at 
22 deg. are made, representing 87,069.12 hectolitres of pure alcohol, 
considered the best in France. Here the effects of the o'idium were 
fearful ; 1,561,900 hectolitres of wine was made in 1852, 1,230,900 
in 1863, and in 1854 but 763,000. 

PROVINCE OF DAUPHINE. 

Department of the Isere. — ^There are 10,665 hectares of 
vines cultivated here, producing 368,861 hectolitres, or 34.58 f 
per hectare, valued at 6,106,079f. In 1852, about 204,775 
hectolitres of wine were made; in 1853, 94,880. The best wines 
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produced are not of a very high quality. Th^ wSi keep ia wood a 
couple of years, and twice ae many move, in bottles. The truth is, 
that the species of vines grown in the department are not selected 
with suffidbHit cara In the arrondisaeoiemt of Grenolole there is one 
hill, about thurty hectares in extent, called Mas ^les Cotes Plaines, in 
thfi commune of Jarrie, and canton of .Yizilte, which produeea a 
tolerable wine, after it has been three or four years in bottle. The 
wines made oa the right bank of the Isere are.the only onceipoa*- 
sessing this quality ; those on the left bank are very inferior. Tbt 
mean price is from 18f. to 25f., according to the vintages of scarcity 
or abundance. In the arrondissement of Tour* du Fin, some of the 
growths bring 30f. the hectohtre; inferior qualities £rom 18f. to 24^., 
the wines of Vi^ine bring no more than 16f. or 17f. No white. 
wines of any character are grown there. Those of worth, when 
offered for sale, they come from St. Perai aiad Condrieux^ while 
the red wines of superior quality, miscalled those of' Vienne, are 
situated on the right bank of the Ehone, in the department named 
ficom that, river; such are Cote £6tie, Ampuis^ Cumel, and others. 
The; wines of Beventin are very ordinary wines ; those of S^sud 
are something better ; but, speaking, generally, the wines of Yienne. 
are indifferent enough. Excellent liqueurs, principally of cherries, 
are -made in the department of the Isere, and 1,250 heetoHtree of 
brandy, of the strength of 19 deg., are distilled there. 

In the Department of the Drome 28,212 hectares of vines 
are. grown, producing 507,908 hectolitres, or. 18 per hectare, valued 
at 9,918,152f. Here the disease reduced the production finom. 
2i^.6,000, in 18&2, to 166,300 in 1858. Valence is the arrondisse- 
ment in which the best are produced. Not more than 100,000 
hectolitres are consumed at home. They are of a high class, and 
proportionally dear. Much wine goes from hence for exportation by 
Bordeaux. Before the ravage caused by the o'idium, the winestin. 
the single arrondissement of Valence were stated as follows^ in 
quantity and price : — 2,700 hectolitres of hermitage, white and red, 
si a mean price of 166f. ; Grose, red and white, 128f. ; Chanos 
Guraon, 3,384, at 52f ; Mercurol, 5,258,, at 78f. ;. Glun, 3,816, at 
28f. ; Brezeme, 126, at 143f ; and 190^506, more or less, common, 
at 15f. 

The red hermitage is grown on a hill, extending from St. Vallier 
to Tain. It is divided into five classes, and is the richest, and in 
colour the most lively aiid natural in all France. It has mmk per- 
fume, and is not heady, like the; wines of the South, but stiQ. has 
sufficient strength to be gratefully- stcnnachio. Four-fifths of. this 
wine go to Bordeaux; the rest is dispersed, in wood or bottle, over 
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all Europe, and even goes into the East ; that is when it is good 
and of superior quality. If it be mediocre, it will only sell at a low 
price in France, Germany, or the north, where wines less rich and 
costly are more in demand. If it is bad as hermitage, because it is. 
not the ^ine in the full extent of the word, it is still an ordinary 
wine of the greatest worth and distinction. It. should be obseryed 
that when th^ wine is most excellent, it will not drink or mix well 
with, water; while, if it be of mediocre quality, it blends well with it. 
But whetl^: good, mediocre, or bad, it preserves its condition, and 
improves in from fifteen to twenty years, when it changes, slowly or 
rapidly, according to drcumstanoes^ The price, .when new, varies 
with the character of the growth, the influence of the season, and the 
demands of commerce. When good and of the .first class, it sells for 
5 5 Of. the 210 litres. The other qualities follow, propoxtionaUy, at 
450f., 400f., 300f.,. and 250f. Whm. the season gives a mediocre 
quality, the price will faU, proportionally, to 2 5 Of. the first daasi.and. 
120f. the last. K it be bad, the first dass.will bring: only from 
120f. to lOOf. the first, and 72f. the last. It must bd borne in 
mind that these prices were only approximative, when the winas^ 
were new. 

Bed hermitage, for foreign consumption, when it is really 
superior, is not bottled until it has been four or five years in the 
wood. The price of the bottle would then exceed 4f. for the. first, 
class wine. This wine, when old, is sold as well in the wood ; in 
which case the price is high, whether high ia. quality or simply good 
in character. The cause it is not easy to explain. Thus, th^a, it 
is not abundance or scarcity which here regulates the price, but the 
degree of quality aud the demand of the foreigner. The mean of. 
the red hermitage annually made may be taken.at 2,369 hectoUtceB; 
of aU qualities. . 

White Hermitage is divided into three growths, and is the first, 
white wine of Prance. Its colour is a straw yellow ; its perfome : 
agreeable, having no analogy with any other white wine known. It.: 
is soft and rich on the palate, ferments for one or two years, and«. asi> 
a luxurious wine, should never be delivered to the consumer until' 
the fermentation is perfected. The quantity produced by tha real 
white hermitage vineyard does not exceed from 100 to 120 casks, 
of 210 litres each. The reputation, of this wine is. establid^d 
beyond that of the red wine. It will keep for a century, at least, , 
without the s%htest alteration, except in its perfone and taste, , 
idiich, after twenty or thirty years, resembles the old wines, of Spain. . 
Strangers buy little while it is new, and its. price is based upon that 
of the red ; still it should be the dearest, on account of the waste ini 
ts fabrication ; because wine fermented in the vat yields moro.^thaRL 
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that which is immediately pressed. It is from its steadiness of 
price that the consumption is less considerable. The white grape 
vine is more certain in its product than the red ; the vine that pro- 
duces it bears longer, and the quality is less dependent upon chance; 
and, finally, because if it appears but of middling quality at the be- 
ginning, it almost always becomes perfect in quality as it grows old. 

The straw hermitage is the first of the fdM de liqueur of all 
France. In order to make it, the best and most perfect grapes are 
chosen, and dried upon straw for five weeks, or a couple of months. 
They are then carefully plucked from the stems and pressed. The 
result is, the Ermitage'paiUe^ or straw hermitage, which ei^oys so 
wide-spread a reputation. Little is made, because besides that the 
price is very high, it is only at long intervals that success attends 
the operation ; a particular maturity of the fruit, and dry weather 
without cold, are required to prevail while the fruit is spread upon 
the straw. 

Bed hermitage is produced from the small and large scyras grape, 
said to have come originally from Persia. The white is made of the 
small and large Boussanne fruit. 

The Crose rouge is divided into two growths, having the same 
character as those of Hermitage in flavour, vinosity, and perfume. 
It ranks with third class hermitage, and some of the proprietors on 
the opposite hills mingle the produce of the vintage. If this wine 
has less fullness than hermitage, it is finer. Its price is fixed in the 
same manner as with the hermitage, comparing the third dass of 
the last with the first of the Oro9ey and the fourth with the second. 
The crop is generally 3,995 hectolitres the mean year. The white 
Crose has been compared by some to white hermitage, but the vine 
which produces it is a different plant altogether. This wine is of a 
light colour, an agreeable perfume, is fine, but possesses little 
vinosity. It has a peculiar sweetness, which it retains a long time, 
and will effervesce perfectly for three or four years. It is on this 
account the merchants style It cotillon, because no vineyard exists 
of that name, and they apply it almost uniquely to white mousseux 
wines having sweetness and fineness, like Crose and Mercurol. 
The price of these wines varies from 200f. and 280f. the cask of 
210 litres, and 2f. and 2f. 50c. the bottle ; but the last is the 
merchants' price. The proprietor sells the wines only in the wood, 
at a year old, because by that time they are become perfectly dear 
and fine, which causes him waste and some expense in consequence. 
They will keep fifteen years, but do not preserve their mousseux and 
sweet character more than three or four, after they become dry. 
There is no sort of comparison to be made between these wines of 
cotillon and those of Champagne. 
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Chanos curson blanc. This white wine is mausieuXf the same as the 
last described, but its perfume is less pleasant, and it is poorer, 
though full as sweet. It is agreeable, and pleases the ladies of Flan- 
ders and the North, to which it is exported. It will keep for four or 
five years, and the price, when new, is from 100 to 120f. the cask of 
210 litres, and from If. 25c. to If. 50c. in bottle, when it has 
attained perfection. The product in a mean year is about 3,196 
hectolitres. 

The wine called Mercurol ronge, is a good wine (Tentrement, Its 
oolour is lighter than hermitage, but of the same character. Its 
perfume, without being very marked, is natural and agreeable. It 
is fine, vinous, solid, and fit for export, selling in the cask. It 
will keep well for fifteen years. At the vintage, it brings from 
150 to 180f. the 210 litres in the cask. Bottled at three years old, 
it brings If. 25c. the bottle. This wine is little known out of 
France, though it merits to be, and is generally consumed in the 
bordering departments. The quantity is about 4,947 hectolitres. 
The wine called Oervans rouffe, has a pleasant firagrance, and is 
better known than the mercurol. It is sent to the low countries, 
but is kept sound with difficulty, and requires care to preserv^e it 
from harshness and acidity. It can only be exported in good 
years, when the price ranges from 9f. to lOOf. after the vintage. 
The wine called Boehe rouge, has somewhat of an earthy twang, 
with a deep oolour, and more vinosity than the Gervans. When 
of good quality, it brings from 80f. to 90f. the 210 litres. When 
otherwise, that is when it is merely an ordinary wine, it seUs for 
60f. or 65f. 

The wine called the Thorns rouge, of the plain, and that of the 
flinty plain, brings from 5 Of. to 65f., up to 7 Of., in scarce years, for 
the first. The product sells from 20f, up to 40f., in years of 
scarcity. The Tkassis of the plain is rich and of a fine colour, 
but not so deep as the Koche rouge. It will keep twelve or fifteen 
years, and while young, is drunk as an ordinary wine, but takes a 
higher class with age. The flinty Thassis, is drunk principally by 
workmen and labourers. 

The wines of Valence, Bomans, EtoUe, St. VaUier, &c., are of a 
very mediocre quality. They will not keep more than four or five 
years, and are mostly consumed on the spot. The wine of Brezeme 
is the only growth worthy of notice among them ; their prices run- 
ning, red or white, only from 15f. or 20f. to 36f. The wine of 
Brezeme bears a great resemblance to third class hermitage. Very 
little is exported, but it seems to merit attention. Only about 60 
pieces of 210 Ktres are made. In a good season, it brings from 
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300f. to dSOf., tlie piece, or eask; in middling seasons, from 200f. 
to 26()f. ; and in years of scarcity, 450f. The vineyard is in the 
oommnne of Loriol, about a leagne from the left bank of the 
Bhone, throe^ourths of a league Iran the Drome, and seven from 
the Hermitage vineyard ; the exposure, ' soil, and elevation of the 
ground being alike. 

Die furnishes only ordinary wines, the best of which are grown 
on the hills of Crest and of Die. The best known is that called 
ClaireUe de Die, a very agreeable mousBcux, The prices here, run 
from lOf. up to 40f., according to the character of the vintage at 
Nyons and Montelimart. There are only ordinary growths, from 
12f. to 3 Of. in price, according to the scarcity or abundance at 
the vintage. There is a vineyard here, in the commune of 
Eochegude, arrondisscment of Montelimart, which produces a wine 
called Unto, selling, in common years, at lOOf. the hectolitre. 

In THE Dbfaetmbnt onp the Hautes Alfes there are 5,8^0 
hectares of vines, producing on the mean, 108,900 hectolitres, or 
18,61 1^ per hectare, valued at l,633,600f. The produce of 1854 
was only 57,387 hectolitres. The wine grown is not equal to the 
local consumption. The wines are generally red, and the best will 
only keep three or four years in wood, and is never bottled. The 
mean price is about 15f. the hectolitre. 

OLD COUNTY OF VENAIBSIN, AND THE COUNTY OP 

AVIGNON. 

The Department of Vaucluse has 22,038 hectares of vines, 
giving 362,208 hectolitres, or 16 to the hectare, valued at 
6,519,744f. About 29,000 hectolitres are exported, 15,000 dis- 
tilled, and the rest consumed in the department. The produce of 
1852 was 249,850 hectoHtres ; in 1853, 130,396. The wines 
from what are here styled the Garigues and hills, have little colour, 
but will keep well, and are sufficiently spirituous. Those of the 
plains and bottoms have less body, and do not keep equally well. 
They are in general sold within the year from the vintage, before 
the great heats of summer arrive. The most noted and best wines 
are those of the Qtnrigues of Avignon, of Sorgues, of the moun- 
tains of Morieres, and of Gadagnes, of St. Julien, and the white 
wines called clairettes, of Caumottt. 

At Mazan, a wine is made of the Gxenache grape. The frtdt is 
crushed, the must erpresscfd, and set to boil for an' hour. It is 
then turned into the cask, where* it- is mingled with a sixteenth part 
of brandy, and, after being cleared, is sold under the name of the 
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^vrine of Qrmatsbe ; it is all atker oonsomed on the spot or ^ sent to 
Paris. The wines of the Apt arroRdissenunit are good fcr wry 
little. The most - distingnkhed of those of the arrondissement of 
Omtge is that oaUed Cyiteanviettf du Fape, wad aboye all, that of 
Neite. The last is bottled after bemgtwo years in wood, and Trill 
keep, a loi^- time. After this, in merit, are the wines of the Ghm- 
goes d'Orange, named BroxeMes, Peyre, Blanche, &c., agreeaMe, 
d^ear, and not at all heady. The wines of ^t. Gedle are- subject to 
turn acid. The- wines of Nerte sell at a' franc a bottle, after being 
bottled two years. The mean price, in wood, is from, 32f. to 4Cf. 
the hectolitre. The other qualities are of no note. 

PROVENCE. 

The I>bpabtmbnt op the Basses Alpes has only 3,600 
liectares occupied with vines. The total product is 99,800 hecto- 
litres, valued at l,596,800f. In 1853, the returns were only 
38,597 hectolitres, and in 1854, but ^8,246. It is singular that 
one arrondissement here gives only 10 hectolitres per hectare, while 
the rest give 60. The wines of M^s, are of so good a quality, as 
to equal the best in Prance — spirituous, highly coloured, generous. 
They exhale the perfume of the raspberry the second year. In 
hotter or tjolder clunates they ameliorate. They are put into dames- 
jeannes in good seasons, and bdng sealed up hermetically, are thus 
preserved for ten or fifteen years. In botlie, they keep in excel- 
lent condition for twenty or thirty, but lose much of their colour, 
and are then considered an excellent stomachic. Only a small 
iqnantity is bottled, most being sold in wood the ibrst and second 
year. A bottle at four years, often sells at If. 50c., and at twenty, 
it will bring 3f. Want of sale in bottle, forces the proprietors to 
sell in wood. The best wines are from the vineyards of MaJijay, 
Oraison, Biez, Valensole, and Chabrieres in the arrondissement of 
X)igne. 

BoTTCHES DU Bhone. — There are 27,338 hectares of vines in 
this department, producing 590,244 hectolitres, at 21.59 perhectare, 
valued at 8,803,302f. The produce in 1851 feU to 330,831 hectoli- 
tres. ' Of this quantity 380,000 hectolitres are consumed at home ; 
.46,000 distilled, and the rest sold or exported by Marseilles :' thence 
400,000 hectolitres are exported to other ports of Pranee or to 
foTeign coimtries. The' wines produced are various in quality and 
^riee, the latter extending only from 12f. to 16f. The vine land of 
Cassis alone, in extent from 200 to 800 hectares, produces any 
OTie of note. This wine is white, and biings from 50 to- '66f. the 
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hectolitre. All the other wines bring only a mean price of 15f. 
At Boquevaire a small quantity 6f red muscat wine is made, vary- 
ing from If. to If. 50c the litre. That of Ciotat is superior to the 
other ordinary wines owing to the soil ; and there \s an agreeable 
muscat wine made at Langesse, in the district of Aix ; but these are 
better, owing to the soil, than to the attention they obtain from cul- 
tivation, which is here very neglectful. Distillation gives about 
9,000 hectolitres, or a fifth of brandy at SO'' from 45,000 of wine, 
returning 4,725 of absolute alcohol. Fine liqueurs, at 3f. and 5f. 
the bot^e, are made to a considerable extent in this department. 

The Depabtment of the Vab has 46,817 hectares of vines 
producing 693,448 hectolitres, at 42. 62^- per hectare, valued at 
8,303,780f. In 1862 it produced 909,383 hectolitres, which the 
following year were reduced one-half. About 350,000 hectolitres 
are consumed at home and 65,000 distilled, the rest are exported 
by Marseilles. These wines are of a very ordinary quality in general, 
but there are excq>tions. The wine of Malgue is of excellent flavour, 
warm enough, and has an agreeable bouquet. A wine of Rivesaltes, 
made at Hy^res, enjoys credit among the dealers of Gette ; little is 
made, and it is seldom met with in the mercantile world. The 
climate is excellent, but the culture of the vine is careless, and not 
at all directed to fabricate distinguished growths. The taste of the 
consumers, too, is coarse in that part of France, and the expense is 
gradged. The wine is locally esteemed according to its depth 
of colour. These wines are considered to support a sea voyage 
better than those of a finer class. 

The wines here remain three years in wood, and require to be 
decanted three times a year, before they are bottled, to have them in 
perfection, when they will keep for twenty or thirty, continually 
growing better ; but few take this trouble, or preserve them more 
than a year, when they are to be consumed at home. Of the wines 
of Malgue and of Rivesaltes not more than 150 hectolitres are made. 
When bottled, these wines acquire very fine qualities, above all that 
of Malgue, far before any other wines of the Var. The ordinaiy 
wines bring, in mean years, only from 12f to 15f. the hectolitre. 

In the arrondissement of Grasse they reckon three kinds of wine. 
Those for the labourers — harsh and sharp ; for the proprietors, 
clairets — ^generous, but with a little sharpness ; and, in the third place, 
those kept to acquire age, and lose their sharpness, intended for 
export. The wines of the Gaude is a term applied to those of Cagnes 
and St. Laurent du Yar, which are considered proper for acquiring 
age, whether in wood or bottle. They will keep a long time, and 
the longer they are kept the more they lose colour, become dry, and 
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take a pariicolar bouquet. They are in general very heady. Their, 
price Taries from 30f. to 5 Of. the hectolitre, at a year to 60f., and 
12 Of. from two to six. The wine of Antibes is distinguished by 
delicacy, maturity, and agreeable bouquet, being superior to all the 
other ordinary wine in the department. It is kept four years in 
wood, and during the first varies from 20 to 30f. the hectolitre, 
when older it brings from 40 to 60f. The other wines sell from 12 
to 25f. according to their scarcity or abundance. 

THE OLD COMTE DE FOIX. 

Thx Depaetment of the Abiege contains 8,843 hectares of 
vines, producing 117,453 or 12.15i per hectare, valued at l,761,795f. 
In 1851 this return fell to 54,191 hectolitres. There is only red 
wine made here. That of the plain is thick and deeply coloured ; 
the wine of the hills is much more fine and delicate. The mean 
price of both is about 15f. These wines will not keep for more 
than three or four years, and the new wine is sometimes preferred to 
the old, the prices being nearly the same. 

THE PROVINCE OF ROUSSILLON. 

Depaetment of the Pyeenees Oeientales. Here are 
produced some of the ftdlest bodied and deepest coloured of the 
French wines. In 1880 there were 29,913 hectares of vines in this 
department, producing 343,963 hectoKtres at 11.50 per hectare. In 
1851-2, for the terrible vine-scourge the oidium does not appear to 
have affected the district materially until 1853-4, the produce had 
arisen for the two above mentioned and preceding years to 406,310 
and 463,126 hectoHtres when it fell in 1853, to 257,970 and in 
1854, to 162,369. About 213,000 hectolitres are consumed at 
home ; 1,200 distilled, and the remainder commercially disposed of 
in export both by sea and land, to the inhabitants of the bordering 
communes both French and Spanish, and to the departments of the 
Ariege and Aube, to Bordeaux, Paris, St. Gilles, Beziers, Cette, 
and Qie north of Europe, also largely to England.* The white wines, 
dry and sweet, go to Eussia. The wines in the rancio state to the 
interior of France, in small quantities. 

This department is divided into the three arrondissements of 
Ceret, Perpignan, and Prades. The arrondissements of Perpignan 
and Ceret produce the largest quantity of wine. The sweet wines. 



* See also the Author's ** History and Description of modern Wines. 
8rd edition, 1850: Bohn. 
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and those de liqueur, are from a stony soil, intermixed with quartz ; 
the calcareouB soils, with loam, give the dry wines, in the district 
about JEtivesaltes, which wines, however, are small in quantity. 

The red wines of Eoussillon are, for the most part, the produce 
of the Grenache, Mataro, and Oriffnane grape, more particularly 
the wines grown for exportation, which are much increasing in 
quantity. The Mataro is uniformly a good bearer, the othear kinds 
are irregular in giving. out their fruit — ^now abundant, now deficient 
in quality. The pique poule noir and gris, the terret and blanquette 
grape, give the clearest and most agreeable wine. The average 
produce is six barriques the hectare, or about 140 English gallons 
per acre English. The best red wines are produced near Perpignan. 
The vineyards are of ancient standing, and are at the foot of the 
Pyren&8. 

In general ten or twelve species of grape are cultivated, and the 
wines are valued more or less according to the mixtures. The new 
vineyards are almost wholly all formed with the crignane grape, 
which is black, well sugared, rough to the taste, and full of mucilage ; 
with the mataroy a grape equally black, but richer in sugar, more 
spirituous ; and, lastly, the black grenacJi€y which gives spirit and 
imparts aroma.. The mixture of the three species, of which the last 
contributes a third or a half, it has been the custom of the pro- 
prietor to sell low, as his first principle ; hence, several fine species 
of grape are neglected in culture. The wine of Eodes in Conflent 
is made of the tokite grenacke. This grape is the best of all, but it 
is little adopted, from the length of time it demands before bearing. 
The true Muscat Eivesaltes wine is made m this department, from 
the same kind of grenache grape. Eor this precious wine there are 
three varieties of grape used, the Alexandrine Muscat^ the round 
white, and the 8t. James. The muscat grape is gathered at the end 
of September, or beginning of October. At first the ripe grapes 
only are taken ; they are then dried, crushed, and pressed. The 
must ferments in the cask, and is often delivered to the purchaser 
fifteen or twenty days afterwards, without being freed from the lees. 
If unsold, it is racked in a month or two after the vintage. The 
larger part of the wines here are furnished by the blanquette grape. 
There are two qualities of white wine, the one dry and the other 
luscious. Four or five sites furnish white wines de liqueur, all 
situated in the commune of Eivesaltes. The dry wines are little 
sought after. Grenache wine is made in three or four communes, 
and also in that of Eivesaltes. It is fermented in the wood, and in 
eight or ten years is delicate and agreeable. When the must is left, 
to ferment in the wood for twelve or fourteen days, it is more. 
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generous, and by age acquires the colour of the topaz. In ten or 
twelve years it is perfected, and takes its place as a rancio, distin- 
guished from all the other rancio wines here by its fineness and 
peculiar aroma. About 300 hectolitres of Grenache wines are made 
in this department, and also a little Macabeo, from the grape of that 
name. 

In making the red wines, they are rarely placed in a vat to 
ferment. The must is introduced into a large tun, by a sort of 
port-hole, the cover of which is made to fit very close. A small 
hole is cut to carry off the carbonic acid gas during fermentation, 
favouring the condensation of a great part of the gas, which fills the 
void over the must, and, pressing continually upon it, prevents the 
fermentation being too rapid. When that is over, much of the aroma 
and part of the alcohol is preserved, and the action of the air upon the 
surfece of the must, upon which it presses, prevents acidity, and 
aids in dissolving the colouring matter of the skin. When the 
wine is drawn off, by a cock, the must is taken out by the port-hole, 
made for the purpose, and before well secured. This is somewhat, 
in its object, like the invention of Gervais, already noted. 

The red wines of Collioure, Banyuls, and Port Vendres are 
largely purchased after the vintage by the merchants of Paris, who 
attend for that purpose. The dealers of Cette also purchase largely. 
The wines are not racked off until the sale, unless disposed of before 
the month of March. . Once racking is held sufficient, though some 
proprietors rack a second time, in the second March after the vintage,. 
but this is not common ; The win e is then left in the tun, undisturbed, 
until it becomes rancio. No other care is taken, except to place it 
in a cool place, away from any chance of its being subjected to the 
tremulous motion caused by wheel carriages and similar disturbances. 
The longer it remains in the wood the finer it becomes. The tartar 
lining the staves is carefully preserved, as it retards evaporation, by 
closing the pores of the wood. 

The white wines and muscats are sold on the lees, immediately 
after the vintage, when they are racked ; but, to be kept old, they 
are racked the two first years, and rarely fined. 

The red wines should rest ten or fifteen years in wood before 
bottling. They will then be found rancio, and often of a rich 
colour. They continue to deposit and fine better in wood than 
bottle, when they wiU still deposit, and therefore should be decanted 
for the table. The white wines are bottled at two, and the muscat 
at four years in the wood. The former should be drunk during 
the first four years it is in bottle, for after that time it will decline. 
The red and muscat wines wiU keep for a century, or more. The 

n2 
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red are deep in colour ; and one part, principally exported, rich, 
spirituous, and well charged with aroma : the other part, generally 
consumed in the department, is deeply coloured, but less generous. 
The wines of Banyuls, Collioure, and Port Vendres are of the first 
quality ; they are deep in hue, and hold much sugar. When old, 
ttiey are of a golden colour, with a delicate and very agreeable 
flavour. At eight or ten years old, when they change their colour, 
they are styled rancio, and figure at the choicest tables as dessert 
wines. Once separated from their lees, particularly when rancio, 
they are no longer susceptible of degeneracy. The mean produce of 
the above districts is 15,804 hectolitres. 

Though inferior to the former, the red wines of the communes of 
Eivesaltes, Espira de I'Agly, de Salses, de Baixas, and Pey- 
restortes, as well as those of Torren Milar, in the commune of 
Perpignan, and other grounds, are reputed of the first class, and 
contribute, with them, to what are correctly termed the " Wines of 
Boussillon." They are deep coloured and generous, and known as 
"Wines of the Plains." The product of the vineyards of this 
section of the first-dass wine is 69,540 hectolitres, or 1,529,880 
imperial gallons. The second-quality wines give about 44,000 
hectolitres. There are third and fourth classes. 

Of white wines, there are 10,800 hectolitres, at 30f. ; 300 of 
Grenache, at 40f. ; and about 300 of Muscat, at 80f., before the 
vine disease increased the prices. 

The red wines of the first quality, at eight years old, sold at 15 Of., 
the price augmenting with the age of the wine, sometimes reaching 
2 oof. the hectolitre. Bottled at the call of the merchants, it brought 
from If. 75c. to 2f., and very old 6f. The white Eivesaltes sold, when 
old, at 3f. the bottle. The Grenache wine, for the same price, as 
the red. The white wines are either sold at once, or consumed 
during the first year. It is not the custom to keep them. 

The price of the red wines of Boussillon is not regulated in traffic 
by the abundance or the deficiency of the vintage, for the prices are 
often higher after a plentiftil vintage than one of a mediocre character. 
It depends much upon the vintages in the north of France, and 
whether they are abundant, or of a poor quality. In the latter 
case much more of the wine of the south will be required to assort 
with them than when the northern wines are of good quality. The 
wine distilled in Eoussillon is only about 1200 hectolitres, giving 
about one-fifth of brandy, at 19** or 20°, or 250 hectolitres, repre- 
senting 131.25 of absolute alcohal. 

The wine of the vineyard of Masdeu became the property of the 
Durand family in the time of the revolution or soon afterwards, it 
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still belongs to them. They are bankers, and also eminent as agri- 
culturists. Their shipping place is Port Vendres, where they hold 
in jBXtensive cellars large stocks of wine for exportation. The wines 
of Boussillon are remarkably durable, and treated port wine fashion, 
yriih the odour of brandy have often been taken for it, even by con- 
noisseurs. The climate sheltered by the Pyrenees is very favourable 
to the vine, which is laboured both with the hand and plough according 
to circumstances, and the nature of the ground where inclined planes 
appear, levels, or rugged elevations, which if no great height will 
only admit hand labour. The vintage of the most valuable pro- 
ducts is generally protracted until October begins. There are 
great varieties of soil in the district, which is dry and very favour- 
able to the vine. The wines of the Masdeu vineyard on the Durand 
property, at least those near Perpignan, are lodged at the vintage in 
large tuns holding each from 1,800 to 3,000 gallons, arranged hori- 
zontally. The grapes are trodden in a trough, having a false 
bottom, perforated, vdth numerous holes, through which the must 
runs into the tun by an opening made on purpose about a foot 
square. The contents of the troughs, except the larger stems, are 
also flung into the tun, where the must ferments for a longer or shorter 
time according to circumstances. The wine is then drawn off by 
a pump and syphon into another vessel. An aperture on purpose weU 
secured by a cover, as before noted in regard to this department, 
and large enough for a man to enter the tun is made for the 
purpose of clearing out the must, which is afterwards pressed, and 
yields an inferior wine . This aperture gives the denomination of tonneau 
d partes to those large tuns. The first wine thus placed in a clean 
tun, is racked in the spring after the vintage, and placed for ship- 
ment, if destined for exportation, in the extensive cellars of Port 
VeHdres, being thus clear of the lees. The expenses of the 
cultivation here are said to be 19f. or 16s. to an English acre. The 
value of the wine has been stated at from 15f. to 18f. the imperial 
gallon English, or from 18 Of. to 216f. the hectare. The wine of 
the Masdeu vineyard, in Eoussillon was introduced into England, 
by Mr. Bx)bert Selby, about 1834.* It is largely drunk for port, 
tirith the addition of brandy. 

OLD PROVINCE OF POITOU. 

The Depaetment of Deux Sevres, once the central part of 
Poitou, possesses 15,125 hectares of wines, which produce 264,236 
hectolitres, or 16.69^ per hectare, valued at 2,399,260f. About 

* See also page 194 of the present volume. 
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£0,000 are distilled, some is sent to Paris to mix with wines too 
light in colour, and the rest is consumed by the inhabitants of the 
department. The white wines here are more abundant than the red, 
and more agreeable to the palate. The best are those made near 
Parthenay, which ameliorate well in bottle. They will keep well for 
ten or twelve years. Near Niort in the Canton of Beauvoir, good 
ordinary red wines are produced. 

In the Dbpaetment or La Vendee, there are 13,374 hectares 
of vines which make 336,982 hectolitres of wine, or 25. 19^ per 
hectare. Eleven thousand are distilled. A part is sent into the 
department of Deux Sevres, and the supply made up at home by 
importation from Bordeaux and the neighbouring departments. In 
the arrondissement of Bourbon Vendee there are two qualities of 
wine made from the muacadet and enrage grape one of the worst in 
all France. At Fontenai there are also two qualities made of the 
hon blanc and folle grape, both the last are agreeable wines, and 
will keep on being bottled the first spring, for eight or ten years, but 
with no great improvement. The prices do not exceed lOf. the 
hectolitre. In 1854, only 40,527 hectolitres were made, though in 
1852, the produce was 239,046 hectolitres, and in 1850 — 
665,925. The value was estimated at 3,369,820f. 

In the Depaetmentof Vienne, 21,423 hectares of vines gave 
111,600 hectolitres three-fourths red, and a fourth white. Total, 
435,451 hectolitres, or 20.67;J^ per hectare, valued at 4,881,130f. 
Much was sent out of the department to Paris, and Orleans, and 
16,000 hectolitres distilled. The rest was consumed or stored in 
the department. Of this wine, which averaged above 500,000 
hectolitres the six preceding years, to 1854, only 76,328 were pro- 
duced owing to the o'idium. The best wines here are found in the 
arrondissement of Poitiers and Loudun, producing 15f. the 
hectolitre. The red wine of St. Bomain de Vaux, brought ISf. 
the white 12f. The proprietors here often sell the wine of a whole 
season at once ; " all or none," is a custom among the dealers in 
this part of Prance. The wine of Chalais in this department, when 
well made, reminds the drinker of Champagne, by its delicacy and 
sweetness. The wines of the same commune are of small value, 
bringing only from 8f. to lOf. the hectolitre. 

CoBSiCA produces wines both white and red, and also wines de 
liqueur. The island possesses 10,485 hectares of vines at 30 
hectolitres perhectare, except in the district of Sartana which returns 40. 
The total product about 310,730 hectolitres, is valued at 4,660,950f. 
About 30,000 hectolitres of white wine are exported. The rest is 
consumed at home. The mean price in the arrondissement of 
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Bastia is 15f. Of a variety of the grape called seiaccariUo a sweet 
wine of a good quality is made here. At Sartana, a sweet growth 
i^tiXkd p/irticolare, very delicious is boasted of but seldom exported. 
The export trade of wines is only carried on from Cape Corsica. 
There are boiled wines sold here at 50f. and 60f. the hectolitre. 



NAMES AND TERMS USED IN RELATION TO WINES 

IN FRANCE. 

Fin FoUy a wine made in the department of the Allier. 
BlanqueUe de Idmoux, a peculiar wine of Limoux, near Narbonne. 
AfaustiUe, a term for an agreeable flavour formed in certain wines in 

the canton of Sancerre, department of the Cher. 
Fm de Faille, straw wine. 
Fariicolarey a red wine made in the department of Corsica, of the 

9eiaccarello grape. 
Chdnea and demi-^hdnes, bottles holding 3^- litres, used in the de- 
partment of the Doubs. 
JSrmitage paiUe, a straw wine, made near Tain. 
Fin de Cotillon, a mousseux wine, of Crose and Mercurol, in the 

depaHment of the Drome. 
Clairette de Die, a mousseux, wine made in the department of the 

Drome. , 

Fin de renUde, a term used in connection with the wine of St. 

Gilles, department du Gard, to explain that it is flt to colour and 

strengthen other wines. 
Blanquette de Cahisson, a wine made near Nimes, resembling 

Elanquette de Limoux. 
Fins de Faymns, wines of small farmers and labourers. 
Fins de Cha/udi^re, spirituous and deep coloured. 
Fins de Ficardan, so called from the species of grape of which it is 

made. 
Fin de Gard, a wine made for long keeping, in the department of 

the Jura and other places. 
Vmjaune, yellowish wine. 
Fin dairei, as opposed to mn blanc, or white wine, of a slight rose 

colour. In some places it is caUed rose, or red. 
Fiquepout, a white wine, so named in the department of the Landes, 

arrondissement of Mont de Marsan. 
Fin de Cape Breton and vin de Salles, are wines of the Dunes, in the 

department of the Landes. 
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Z» TUvTy the first must obtained without the press, in the depart- 
ment of the Loire. 
FwM rogomeiy wine made from the must of the auxerrois grape, 

boiled five or six minutes, and then spirit of 36 deg. or 33 deg. 

thrown into it in the proportion of one hectolitre to four of must. 

It is then barrelled and used to strengthen other wines. 
VvM noir8, black wines, sometimes called premieres vins, department 

of the Lot and Garonne. 
Dehourbage^ the first racldjig of the effervescing wine of Champagne, 

80 denominated. 
dimat, a term used for vine ground. 

Bancio, wine that has lost its colour firom age, in English ** rusty." 
Finades, called also fnqnettea, small wines, often made by pourixig 

water upon the murk and then pressing it, generally drank by 

labourers. 
Fins de Cances, or vignettes^ the produce of insulated allies of vines, 

planted round enclosures in ground which has been worked for 

cereals, generally being on dressed lands of very low quality in 

Montauban. 
Tin de Grenaxihey wine from the grape of that name. 
Vim d^EntrenieU, wines of the table, taken between the dishes before 

the dessert. 
Vina de cargaiaon, shipping or cargo wines. ' 

Tocafme^ a rose^coloui^ wine, made in the department of the Haute 

Mame. 
Arharme, a mousseux wine, made near Bar sur Aube. 
Tisane, tisanne, or ptisannes, certain wines made in Champagne. 
Rouges-nobles, wines so called in the department of the Cher. 
Vms de Garigues, a local term used in reference to some of the 

wines of Avignon. 
Vin de la G<mde, wines of the department of the Var, so named. 
Vins de Gausses, grown upon heights, so denominated in the depart- 
ment of the Lot. 
Fins de Cdtes, grown on the hiUs or hill-sides. 
Vins Quite and vins rapes, boiled wines, answering to the arropi in 

Spain, and to the vino cotto of Italy. 
Vtn de Grenier, a name in the department of La Meurthe, for vin 

paiUe, or straw wine. 
Vin de Cosperon, made near Collioure, a rich liquor. 
Sive, the entire fiavour of wine in swi^owing it. 
VeloutS, fall of softness to the taste. 
JPlai, wine flat from want of innate strength and alcohol. 
Vin bourru, thick, ill-fermented wine, mere must. 
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JBoerdy wine grown flat. 

Botiquety the fine smell attached to first-class wines, perceived when 

the cask is drawn. 
Cru, expresses vineyard, either a part where there is a peculiar 

growth, or the entire spot. 
Aroma is applied to the perfume of the wine and flavour, either from 

nature, or imparted by the infusion of foreign substances. 
Fumeaux wines which affect the head from their alcohol. 
^ Pateux, wine thick on the palate, clammy. 
Ouvee, is applied to the vat used at the vintage, or to the cellar vat 

sometimes, when containing blended wine. 



OLD DUTIES AND THEIR EFFECTS. 

The differential duties created a fiklee taate, which grew into an ioJiiTioQB and m^nst pre- 
poaeeMion; the next step was the adulteration of tiiat for which eostom had created a 
preference firom mercantile cupidity. The custom weU established, the stimulating quality 
and an unrefined taste continued it, and made of it the vulgar wine standiurd. 

Sir Edward Barry complained, in 1778, that the port of his time was grown hot and fiery. 
This was a consequence of the monopoly of the Oporto Ck>mpany in 1766. 

" The Oporto red wines, firom long habit, have been in general use in England, which is a 
lucky circumstance for the Portuguese, as no other country would take them off their hands ; 
consequently, if John Bull did not receive them, a very considerable branch of oommeroe 
would be lost to Portugal. This wine is of a deep red colour, very ftiU of tartar. It is not 
in itself a strong bodied wine, and would not keep were it not for the quantitv of strong 
raiiits they put into every pipe of it, which is a sufficient proof of its want of real body. 
Yc^ from its nature, quantity, and quality, it is very heavy, heating, and inflaming to the 
blood. On drinking a glass of this wine, the force of the spirit is immediately felt on the 
stomach, which most people mistake for the strength of the wine. It is reported to be 
much adulterated as well in Oporto as in England, fto. * * * * 

" It is alao said that there is more artifieiarport made in England than Oporto produceth 
in the vear, as Dr. Barrv saith, ' without one drop of wine in it.' • • • • 

" Jonn Bull's palate is so much accustomed to port, that he can relish none other, and 
whether wholesome or unwholesome he seems not to care ; he will swallow it. This depra- 
^ition of taste may be compared to a strumpet, who supplants her mistress in the affections 
of the husband, without one good quality to recommena her. It is certain that wines much 
wliolesomer, and even cheaper than port, may be procured.'* — Dr, MaebrieU on Winet, 1793. 

Sueh was the effect of the differential duties I Since 1820, the wine of Oporto has been 
more doctored than ever, and with twenty-five or twentv-siz gallons of brandy to the pipe, 
elderberries for colour, treacle for sweetness, and imperfect fermentation, in order to make 
(^one wine (so miscalled) one that shall suit evenr palate, the doctoring has been more 
assiduously carried out than ever. What would a French merchant say If ne were expected 
to offer Hermitage, or Burgundy, of any degree of spirituous strength desired, any flavour, 
aoy colour 1 He would state, " I have some with a little difference caused in the vintage 
of such or such a year, by the nature of the season,— beyond that I do not comprehend you r " 

Yet such is the influence of custom here^ that port wine is the standard of taste for all 
other red wines I Give Hermitage, or Cdte Bdtie. or Buivundy to one of the Bull familv, 
and he will say, " Aye, tolerable stuff, but after all port's the glorious thing 1" while he is 
mSbring from dysi>epeia, gn^own duller of the head than ever, and helps on with it, perhaps^ 
a fit of apoplexy after his two bottles of brandy-wine per day. Light wines are now taken 
in preference at every table where good taste rules. Under the scandalous differential duty, 
76 per cent, of all the wine drunk was port; it is now 27.78 only. Let us have the pure 
unadulterated natural wine of Portugal, and no one will complain : but monopoly exists 
there still; while the wines of France, and even of Spain, are open traffic, and both have 
wines of great purity, the former the finest in the world ; but these are wines, not brandy- 
wines. The faff introduction of French wines will set the public right in the end. 
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WTNE CONSUMPTION. 



ENGLISH CONSUMPTION OF FRENCH WINES FKOM 1675 

TO 1869, INCLUSIVE. 



1875 
1676 
1677 
1678 




7»4M 

9,645 

6,789 

7,213 



1679 
1680 
1681 
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1683 
1684 
1686 
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8 

1 
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1686 


12,678 


1687 


15^618 


1638 


14,218 


1689 


11,109 


1690 
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1693 


13,401 
average; 


1693 


1694 




1695, 




1696 


Prohibitive 


1697 


Duties W. III. 


1698 


aiid 


1699 


Mary. 




Tons IIds.Glfl. 


1700 


664 2 26 


1701 


2,051 3 62 


1702 


1,624 14 



I 






1708 
1704 
1706 
1706 
1707 
1708 
1709 
1710 
1711 
1712 

1718 

1714 

1718 

1716 

1717 

1718 
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1722 

1723 

1724 

1726 

1726 

1737 

1728 

1720 

1730 

1731 

1732 

1733 

1734 



M«th«en Tf—tj. 
189 8 46 
198 8 
168 
168 8 



7 
26 
8 
103 2 23 



167 
238 



1 
1 



23 
61 



113 8 60 



632 

116 



1 




2 

39 



Treatj of Utrecht 

2,651 2 26 

1,198 i 66 

1,260 2 48 

1,670 1 49 

1,396 1 37 

1,798 1 42 

1,766 2 2 

1,366 36 

1,247 1 20 

1,424 8 16 

1,087 1 8 

1,147 3 57 

1,087 8 14 

633 2 41 

1,085 3 



1,106 
894 
636 

1,007 










1 

30 
61 
24 
42 



865 2 44 

840 17 
780 1 66 



1735 

1736 

1737 

1738 

1739 

1740 

1741 

1742 

1748 

1744 

1745 

1746 

1747 

1748 

1749 

1750 

1751 

1752 

1763 

1754 

1755 

1756 

1767 

1758 

1759 

1760 

1761 

1762 

1763 

1764 

1765 

1766 

1767 

1768 



1 


ii 

m o 


667 


2 48 


628 


8 4 


688 


a 55 


471 


a 22 


607 


1 61 



856 2 47 

106 36 

486 8 59 

810 1 2 

657 1 10 

140 3 31 

66 3 32 

206 1 41 

414 a 40 

204 2 23 

418 1 59 

461 1 28 

407 8 8 

628 2 10 



11 
84 



55 
3 



559 1 

630 1 

554 3 44 

850 8 24 

274 

338 2 

377 2 37 

546 2 16 

303 3 49 

431 2 61 

446 1 7 

540 2 26 

497 3 7 

545 1 69 

411 2 39 



1769 

1770 

1771 

1772 

1778 

1774 

1775 

1776 

1777 

1773 

1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 

1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 



•9 






460 
468 
636 
475 
494 
560 
497 
434 
602 



a 
a 

8 
8 

1 

1 

8 
1 



695 2 



363 
376 
378 
456 
370 



1 
1 
3 
3 




3 
27 
20 
17 
61 
52 
48 
48 
35 

3 
34 
33 
38 
14 
33 



385 a 46 
470 1 41 

475 2 16 

Pitt's redwstLcdi 
ofdaty. 

3,127 3 20 

1,415 1 45 

1,114 3 26 

1,101 8 52 



1,137 





43 


1,617 


1 


9 


1,590 





11 


757 


3 


20 


1,347 


2 


49 


1,809 


3 


38 


850 





2 


1,677 





49 


1,662 





61 


2,078 


1 


15 


2,506 


3 


86 
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1 


i 


-a 




§ t "3 




a^ 




N 


1803 


^ 


A 


o 




H » O 




W0 




^s 


1,236 


1 


16 


1817 


8)2 2 17f 


1831 


337,093 


1846 


409,506 


1803 


1,445 





9 


1818 


1,798 2 6 


1832 


278,863 


1847 


397,339 


1804 


1,425 


3 





1819 


1,543 1 39i 


1833 


228,627 


1848 


355,802 


1805 


2,693 


1 


5 


1820 


1,090 3 30i 


1834 


260,930 


1849 


331,690 


1806 


6,393 


1 


40 


1821 


1.057 1 eA 


1836 


271,661 


1850 


842,223 


1607 


5,433 


1 


33 


1822 


1,193 17JJ 


1836 


862,063 


1861 


^7,566 


1808 


7,838 





68 




Imp. gallB. 


1837 


440,821 


1862 


603*6191 . 
fi«0,688)S| 

680,667' ^9 


1809 


13,106 





33 


1823 


807,326 


1838 


417,281 


1858 


1810 


^117 





62 


1824 


240,620 


1839 


870,738 


1^64 


1811 


3,441 


2 


67 


1826 


978,636 


1840 


289,172 


1866 


532,652 


1812 


6,100 


1 


74 


1826 


427,801 


1841 


863,740 


1866 


6H797 


1813 


741 





16 


1827 


353,904 


1842 


860,692 


1867 


622,433 


1814 


3,902 


3 


82i 


1828 


461,361 


1843 


826,408 


1868 


671,910 


1816 


2,116 


1 


m 


1829 


647,487 


1844 


473,789 


1869 


695,900 


1816 

1 


1,612 





4ef 


1830 


406,210 


1846 


448,880 




. 



The duties on French wines in 1804 were 13«. 6^^^. per gallon, 
on Portugal 9«. : the revenue fell in consequence. The consumption 
of French wines in England increased from 3.04 of the total wines 
imported in 1816, to 8.12 in 1854 ; or 1,612 tuns 46^ gallons in 
1816 to 2,304 tuns 3 hhds 22 gallons. From the time the duties 
became regularly levied in 1660, to the present reduction, the 
rate was charged per tun of 252 old gallons or 210 (209.94372) 
imperial measure, or 954.0720 litres of 61.0280264 cubic inches. 

From 1787 to 1861 the duty per gallon was, and will be, as 
follows : — 



■ n 


s. 


d. 




8, 


d. 


1788 


4 


6 


1814 


13 


H 


1795 


7 


4i 


1819 


13 


9 


1796 


10 


24 


1825 


7 


2i 


1798 


10 


H 


1826 


7 


3 


1801 


10 


H 


1831 


5 


6,5 pr. cent, added 


1802 


10 


7* 






to this duty. 


1803 


12 


54 


1«60 


3 


To Jan. 1861. 


1804 


13 


6i 


1861 


1 


on wine under 18® 


1805 


13 


8* 






of proof, or less 


1809 


19 


Si 






than 26^of proof. 


1813 


19 








Is. 6d., and not 
over 40*», 28. 
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OLB DUTIES. 



Acts of Paeliament. 


French. 






£ 


8, 


d. £ 


s. d. 




1660. First Tonnage Pound- ) 
age, and Additional Duty 
Act, 12 Car. 2, c. 4 . . 


7 
6 


10 and 9 
„ 7 


London. 
10 Outports. 




1666. 18 Car. 2, c. 5, and 9 ") 
Geo. 3, St. 2, c. 25 . . ) 


8 





„ 9 


10 London. 




6 


10 


„ 8 


Outports. 




1670. 22Car.2,c.B(expired)| 


16 
14 



10 


„ 17 
„ 16 


10 London. 
Outports. 




1678. 80 Car. 2, c. 2 (expired) 


20 

18 



10 


„ 21 
„ 20 


10 London. 
Outports. 




1681. do. 


•8 





„ 9 


10 London. 




6 


10 


„ 8 


Outports. 




1685. iJac. 2, c. 1 and c. 3; 


16 





„ 17 


10 London. 




2 WiU. & M. c. 4 . . 


14 


10 


„ 16 


Outports. 




1692. 4 WiU. & M. c. 5 . 


24 
22 



10 


„ 25 
„ 24 


10 London. 
Outports. 




1694. B&6WiU.&M.c. 10 


24 
22 


4 
10 


„ 25 
„ 24 


14 London. 
Outports. 




1695-6. 7&8 WiU. 3,0.20; 


49 


4 


„ 50 


14 London. 




1 Geo. 1, St. 2, c. 12 . 


47 


10 


,, 49 


Outports. 




1697-8. SecondTonnage and" 












Poundage Act, 8 &9 WUl. 












3,c.24; 9Wm.3,c.23; ^ 


53 


14 


„ 56 


14 London. 




lAnn,c. 1, 1 and c. 7; 


50 


10 


„ 53 


10 Outports. 




and Geo. 3, c. 1 . . 












1703-4. The One-third and"^ 












Two-thirds Acts, 2 & 3 
Ann, c. 18 ; 3 & 4 Ann, 1- 
c. 8; 6 Ann, c. 48, c. 50, 


68 
53 


4 
10 


„ 62 

„ 58 


14 London. 
Outports. 




and c. 73 ^ 












1744. 18 Geo. 2, c. 9 . . 


64 
61 


4 
10 


„ 70 14 London. 
„ 64 Outports. 




1673. 3 Geo. 3, c. 12 . . 


72 

69 


4 
10 


,, 78 
„ 72 


14 London. 
Outports. 




1778. 18 Geo. 3, c. 27 . . 


80 

77 


12 

18 


„ 87 
„ 80 


2 London. 
8 Outports. 
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Acts op Pabliament. 


Feench. 




£ 8. d. 


£ 8, d. 


1779. FiM live per Cent. 


U 12 6 


„ 91 7 London. 


Duties Act,19 Geo.3,c.25 


81 ,16 


„ 84 8 6 Outports. 


1780. 20 Geo. 3, c. 30, and 


93 6 


„ 99 15 London. 


22 Geo. 3, c. 78 . . . 


90 4 


„ 92 16 6 Outports. 


1782. Second Five per Cent. 


97 9 6 


,,104 10 London. 


Duties Act, 22Geo.3,c.66 


95 


„ 97 5 6 OutporfcB. 


1786. 26 Geo. 3, c. 59 . . 


93 18 
89 4 


„ 98 8 London. 
„ 93 14 Outports. 


1787. 27Geo.rByBritiA8hii« 

C. 13 . .(Bj Foreign ships 


29 8| 


25 4 1 


33 12 J 


29 8 1 



The following old French measures are in wood, and others are 
continually referred to in the country, or in works in which there are 
references to wines and measures : the imperial measure is deduced 
by multiplying by five and dividing by six : — 



Roquille 


Litres. 


Old English Gallons. 


Imperial Gallons. 


.029725 


.0078793 


.0065660 


Demi-poison 


.05945 


.01575865 


.01313220 


Poison 


.1189 


.0315173 


.262644 


Demi-settier . 


.237801 


.0630346 


.525288 


Chopine or settler . 


.475603 


.12606925 


.63034625 


Pinte . 


.961206 


.2521385 


.2101154 


Quarte 


1.9024 


,504277 


.420330 


Gallon . 


3.8048 


1.008554 


.840461 


Velte or septier 


7.60965 


2.017108 


1.680294 


Broe . 


11.41447 


3.02566 


2.52138 


Demi-bareil . 


17.12171 


4.5385 


3.7820 


Baxeil . 


34.2434 


9.077 


7.564 


Qiiartant 


68.4868 


18.154 


15.125 


Poin(jon of Loiret . 


236.000 


62.337 


51.947 


Feuillette 


136.97366 


' 36.308 


30.256 


Do. Burgundy ) 
15 vdtes 


114.000 


30.377 


25.304 
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FBENCH AND ENOLISH KEASUSES. 



] 



Litm. 



Old EngBsb Gallons. 



Cliampagne, De- 
mi Queue 

Burgundy, do. 

Burgundy, do. ") 
Queue J 

Burgundy Muid . 

Muid or Poin^on . 

DemiMaid,4 5 veltes 

Champagne Queue 

Burgundy Demil 
Queue,30 veltes j 

Chaions Demi ) 
Queue j 

Maid of Languedoc 

Tonneau or Tun ) 
of Orleans j 

Do. Bordeaux 

Do. do. old 

Do. Marine 



182.6316 

205.46044 

410.92087 

280.001 
273.94733 

365.263 
228.000 

220.000 

700.000 

547.89466 

912.000 

821.843 

1438.2234 



48.4106 

54.46192 

108.5372 

74.540 
72.616 

96.821 
60.222 

58.108 

187533 

145.232 

299.650 
217.847 
381.233 



Imperial Gallons. 



40.3421 

45.38492 

90.4476 

62.116 
60.513 

80.684 
50.185 

48.423 

156.277 

121.023 

249.741 
181.538 
317.694 



The following are 


for the most part provincial altogether : — 


Barrique, Limoux . 


LItna. 


OHdEngliahQallonB. 


ImpetialGanong. 


120.000 


31.695 


26.412 


Do. Ehone . 


120.000 


31.695 


26.412 


Do. Basses Py- ) 
renees 


300.000 


79.239 


66.032 


Do. Eouen 


195.648 


51.688 


43.073 


Do. Eochellcor ) 
piece ) 
Do. Nantes 


174.279 
240.000 


46.039 
63.390 


38.365 
5.2.825 


Do. Bordeaux . 


228.000 


60.222 


50.225 


Do. intheGard ) 
department ) 

Do. in the Seine ) 
department j 


185.000 
228.000 


48.864 
60.222 


40.720 
50.222 



FBENCH AND ENGLISH MEASURES. 



Iv^i 



Do. in Ebone ) 
department j 


Litres. 


Old English Gallons. 


Imperial Gallons. 


240.000 


63.390 


52.825 


Botte . . . 


426.000 


112.519 


93.765 


Hennitage,tliepiece 


120.000 


81.695 


26.412 


Lot, Lille 


2.064 


0.545 


0.454 


Champagne, the 
piece j 

Millerotte, Mar- ) 
seilles j 

Quartant, Bur- ) 
gundy 

Do. Mame 


160.000 


42.260 


35.216 


64.330 


16.990 


14.158 


102.822 


27.161 


22.634 


90.057 


23.780 


19.816 


Velte, Bordeaux . 


7.177 


1.896 


1.580 


Do. Bayonne 


7.390 


1.952 


1.626 


Do. Montpellier . 


7.609 


2.017 


1.680 


Do. EoussiUon . 


7.390 


1.716 


1.430 


Pot, Bordeaux, ) 
theoldimore* j 


2.000 


.90866 


.75721 


Pot of Lyons 


397.500 


100.000 


83.31 


Pieceof Auvergne ^ 








fix)m27tol00/ 


. •• 


• • • 


• • • 


veltes interme- t 








diate ) 








Asnee of Lyons . 


82.549 


21.809 


18.174 


Yonne, the piece . 


213.000 


56.207 


46.838 


Bareile of the Bhone 


240.000 


63.390 


52.821 


Quart, la Navire . 


115.000 


30.375 


25.312 


Ohm, Strasburgh . 


46.093 


12.176 


10.146 



. 



* The parliament of Bordeaux, in 1772-8, decreed that 100 old pots 
should ma^Le a barrique, if it was of strong and stout wood, and 108 if it 
was of thin or split staves. The gpiuge of the barrique was by the old velte 
measure. A barrique was merchantable when it held from 29 to 80 veltes. 
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ALCOHOLIC 8TBSKQTU PER GENT. 



ANALYSIS OF THE ALCOHOLIC STRENGTH OP THE 

WINES OF FBANCE. 



Claret . 


• • • • 


17.11 


1 

Brande. 


Do. . 




16.32 


Do. 


Do. . 


.... 


14.08 


Do. 


Do. . 


. • • • 


12.9 


Do. 


Do. . 


Average 


15.10 


Do. 


Do. . 


First growth, 1811 


7.72 


Christisson. 


Do. . 


Latour, 1825 


7.78 


Do. 


Do. . 


Bose . , . 


7.61 


Do. 


Do. . 


Do. ordinaire 


8.99 


Do. 


Champagne . 


StiU . 


13.80 


Brande. 


Do. . 


Moussenx . 


12.80 


Do. 


Do. . 


Bed . . . 


12.56 


Do. 


Do. . 


PinV . 


11.30 


Do. 


Do. . 


Average 


12.61 


Do. 


Do. . 


Do. 


12.10 


Fontenelle. 


Burgundy 


Bed . . . 


16.60 


Brande. 


Do. . 


• . . • 


12.22 


Do. 


Do. . 


.... 


14.53 


Do. 


Do. . 


.... 


11.95 


Do. 


Do. . 


Average 


14.57 


Do. 


Do. . 


Twenty years bottled 


12.16 


Prout. 


Hermitage . 


White 


17.43 


Brande. 


Do. . 


Bed . . . 


12.32 


Do. 


C6te Eotie . 


. • . . 


12.32 


Do. 


EoussHlon 


. • . • 


19.06 


Do. 


Do. . 


.... 


17.26 


Do. 


Do. . 


Average 


18.13 


Do. 


Sautemes 


«... 


14.22 


Do. 


Nice . 


• . . • 


14.63 


Do. 


Barsac . 


. . • 


13.86 


Do. 


Vinde Grraves 


. . » • 


13.94 


Do. 


Do. . 


• • • . 


12.50 


Do. 


Do. . 


Average 


12.08 


Do. 


Grenache 


...» 


21.24 


Prout. 


Frontignac . 


.... 


12.79 


Brande. 


Eivesaltes 


. • • 


9.31 


Christisson. 


Lunel . 


. • • • 


15.52 


Brande. 



WOIMITB OrPOSTS TNnmTOVB^ 
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llieaiialyBesof Bimndearocaldalatedon 89 aloohol and 11 water ; 
those of Chnstisson, upon absolute alcohol. 

The distinfltion betvreen natural and pure irines and those bran- 
died, was from a praetioe begun about 1766, and atrociously abused 
during the present centuiy, more especially since 1820, when often 
not less than twenty-five gallons ot brandy are thrown into a pipe 
of port. 

James,* on ** l%e Wtne IhdieB coimderedFmanciaUjf and Socially" 
has the following table, exhibiting the ruinous effects of exoessiye 
taxation upon consumption : — 



Yean. 


Total Ganons. 


Aveng* for 
Year, 


▲▼er. 

of 
Years 

8 


Popolaiioii. 


Bofcilea 


1787 to 1794 


52,580,293 


6,572,536 


13,500,000 


2A 


179& 


8,238,488 


8,238,438 


1 


14^000,000 


3tS 


1796 to 1797 


9,345,521 


4,672,760 


2 


14,500,000 


lA 


1798 to 1800 


18,696,684 


6,232,894 


3 


14,750,000 


aA 


1801 to 1804 


27,674,281 


6,918,570 


4 


16,500,000 


2A 


1805 to 1812 


46,120,822 


6,765,102 


8 


19,760,000 


lA 


1813 


4,665,477 


4,565,477 


1 


19,750,000 


lA 


1814. to 1824 


58,160,704 


4,832,701 


11 


21,000,000 


lA 


1825 to 1830 


40,708.819 


6,784,803 


6 


21,500,000 


lA 


1831 to 1839 


59,477,962 


6,608,662 


9 


24,392,485 


lA 


1840 to 1851 


75,098,353 


6,259,196 


12 


27,724,849 


lA 



Thus, by the operation of excessive imposts on wine so far be- 
yond its real value, recourse was had to spirits. The vice of drunken- 
ness was increased, because spirits were so much cheaper than 
wine, and mingled with water induced higher degrees of strength. 
The stomach got accustomed to the moderate dose at first added 
to the water, the tendency being always to increase the quantity of 
the spirit, jwhich, not fixed as in wine, depended upon the maker or 
consumer. To prove this — 

4 galls, of wine at 4«. per gall, are 16«., duty £1 3«., are H 19«. 
Do, 10<. do. 40«. do. 1 3«., do. 3 3s, 

Do, l4«. 6d, do. 58«. do, 1 3«., do« 4 Is, 

Four gallons of spirit, 8 water to 1 of spirit :— • 

Brandy , , . 4*. 10^. per gaD., 15«. Od, duty, total 19«. lOd. 
Bum . . . 28,10d. do. 8«. 2d. do. 11«. Od. 
English spirit , 2s. id. do. Is. lOd. do. 10*. M, 

Brandy is the dearest spirit ; the difference in its favour is 20«. 

♦ See that work by Wm. B. James. Loogmaa g|id C6^, i85S. 





IM BKA|iDT AMD WIMB DUTISt C0KTBA8TKD. 

the gallon, agdnsi wine of tlielowesipriop; aod against wine of tlie 
liigheat price £3 1«. 2i^., cheaper, as it is drank.* 

If the spirit drinker prefers nun, he saves against the lowest priced 
wine £1 8«., and against the highest priced wine £S 10«. £ng^ 
gin has the advantage over the lower priced wine oi £1 8«. 10^, 
and against the high^t priced wine, 10«. %d, agiunst M Is. ! It is 
ftot wonderful therefore that economy has cbiven consumers to 
spirits, and that we consumed, before the alteration of 1S60, only 
1-^ of a bottk of wine per head per annum, against half a gaUo»dr 
more at the begimiing of the present century. This is another proof 
of the excessive character of the late wine duties, and how much 
economy teUs against excess of taxation on a conunerdal article. 



EOUSSILLON WINES, Sn Page 181. 

** After a drive of about an hour and a quarter, we arrived at the 
first of Messrs. Dunmd's establishments. This is an immense 
square enclosure, 'with high waDs and buildings. It formerly 
belonged to the Knights' Templars. The church is converted to a 
wine-oellar, and the houses of the Templars to the residences of 
Messrs. Durand's peasants. Several other buildings are also erected 
within the walls, forming altogether a most complete and extensive 
homestead. After taking chocolate, we proceeded to the vineyards. 
Ml*. Durand only cultivated three varieties of vines, the Grenache, 
which gives sweetness, the Carignan, which gives colour, and the 
Mataro, which gives quantity* His vines are in general planted 

' either on the pls^, or on a gently-inclined slope ; but when there is 
a slope, the exposure is always to the south. The soil is loose 
and stony, the stones quartz^ of various colours and shades. The 
stony and least fertile portions of the estate are selected for vines ; 
tome of the corn-fields are planted at wide intervals with oKre- 
trees, but there are none of these among the vines. The distance at 

• which the vines are planted, is always four feet, and the quinentnx 

- is pres^ved with the greatest possible exactness. The ground is 
jdoughed twice a year, that is, immediately after the pruiiing, which 
IS now going on, and in the spring, after the vines have given shoots 
of eight or ten inches in length. On both occasions it is first 
ploughed in one direction, and tiien cross-ploughed. It receives no 
othelr labour durii^ the year, aiid in the summer, such is the 
sttength of vegetation generally among vines, that few weeds make 

their appearance, tfaie ground being almost covered with vine-shoots. 

* The eosU aM bsAM the teoMt trtaty. 
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I wtd surprised on Ending that, with the exception of olia fidd, tbd 
only preparation the ground had receiyed previous to planting, was 
a oommon ploughing. The cuttings were then put down in holes 
made by an iron bar or dibble* and left to shift for themselTes« 
Hany of them, as might be expected under such treatment, neyer 
came forward, and it requires six years before the vineyard is so 
wdl established as to yield a crop* . . 

. ** On learning this, I had no difficulty in accounting for the small 
progress of the vines I bad seen before arriving at Peroignan. There 
was a plantation of the muscat of EroBtignan, winch was now six 
years old, but in much greater vigour, imd with a mudi greater 
nitmber of shoots on the vines than usuid* Having remarked this^ 
Mr. Durand informed me, that in planting this field he had caused a 
h<de to be dug for each plant 18 inches deep by 18 inches long» 
and 12 inches wide, and had laid the cuttings norizontally into tluis 
trench, bending up the extremity where the plant was to grow* This 
he said acoountea.for the greater quantity of roots« The produce^ 
he. said, was double what the ordinary vineyards yielded. The 
stocks lire all extremely low, not more, m generalt than six inches 
from the ground ; but so well has the pruning been managed, that 
idl the shoots are nearly vertical* Stakes or props are thus quite 
unnecessary,, and are never used* Indeed, their use seems to be 
quite unknown throughout this district* The number of the buds 
c» knots left in prtming w|is from three to six« according to the 
strength of the plant* They are universally pruned in the spur 
fashion. Having mentioned the system of alternate long and spur 
shoots, Mr. Duruid's steward, who seemed to be a respectable and 
well-informed man, said that it would sooner wear out the plants* 
I told him of the precaution M^ Domecq of Xeres, intended to 
adopt, in order to prevent the attacks of worms. He said, that 
bowever dose the branch might be pruned^ there was no danger of 
the worms, finding their way to the heart ci the stock, unless the 
heart itself were bruised or broken* It was, he said* by wounds ot 
splits in the stock; itself that the wcmns foimd access to it, and not 
by dose pruning of the new wood^ In this opinion I perfectly 
ooindde with lum* There are no wcnrms in any of their vines, whidk 
iffc, indeed, all in the highest order. The average produce ii these 
vines is six barriques hogsheads) per bectare ; this is about 140 
gaUons.per EngUsh acre, a much snuiller produce than I should have 
expected from the general health and vigour of the vine, although it 
still continues a matter of surprise that they should produce at a]]# 
considering the great hardness of the subsoil, Mid the slight hold <^ 
it whidi is originally given them*' Fart of the vineyard had already 
been pruned, and two mea were busy in A part which we risitedf^ 

o t 



IM mov»Ki&cm wnrii. 

There Ind been IbiKteeB tneo ern^j^d the jhy beftme ; Imt ty» was 
^e JUe day of 1^ tIUi^, md only two of the men had come* 
It Teqwes a mui ten ^ys to prime a hectare. The instnimeait 
whieh they uae is oontmed to gire, in some degree, the purchaae of 
a lefei. ^Between twehe and one oVdodc ire Tetumed to the hoose. 
and after n substantiBl defeimer i la fomn^ieUe^ visited the wine^ 
cellar. .Along the wall, on each side of the cellar, are arranged a 
nmnber of ki^ ?«la, oontaimng from thirty to £fly barriques, that 
18, from 1,800 to 3,000 galloBS eadi ; the whole number was &ija»> 
teen or sixteen. They wsrei placed horizontaUy, with one end to the 
wall. Above them, on each side, is a floor or pktform, which is cm 
a krel with a door that op^» to i^ oeUar frcmi a higher side ; by 
this do(Mr the grapes aire bionght in. On the platform are severed 
tnmghs, about 10 feet long l:^ %\ feet wide, with the side slopii^ 
imrards. Above the bottom of the trough there is a a false bottom, 
perforated with holes, said divided by open spaces, which allows tlie 
liqcdd to pass to the true bottom, whence it flows, by a spout at one 
end, into an aperhoe of about a foot square in the npper side of the 
vat underneath it. While the men are treading the grapes in these 
tmoghs, they talce out a portion of the stalks by memis of a three* 
pronged stick, «kl afl«fr the grapes are pretty well broken, the 
wh(4e content of the trough is emptied into the vat. . In the vat 
k is left to ^ment, from eighteen to twenty-four days, according to 
circumstaBoes ; and at the end of that period, the wine is drawn oflp 
to sno^er vat 1^^ means of a siphon and a pump. The muik, or 
skins and grounds, are then removed to the press, and the wine 
extracted from them is kept apart as bang of inferior quality. In 
the end of eac^ val there is an aperture suflidently large for a man 
to «iter and dean it o«Et. This is strongly secured by means of 
eopper screws. After having been removed to a clean vat, the wine 
is kept m it till the #:^wing firing, when it is again drawn off the 
lees. When twelv« months old, it is sait to Port V^adre, where 
Mr. Xhaoandhas very extensive stores and celiais ; it* is there mixed 
wilh 10 p» o&bLM Ivandy, and shipped for Paris. This is the 
ardiDary descfiption of Eoossillon wine ^ the plain ; but being made 
with more care than that of the smaller proprietors, it is the best of 
its kind. Hie wine of the lull is of a bet<«r quality. Exdusive 
of the ^^hing, whidi is done by their permanent servants^ 
the management of the vines cost about SOf. a hectare. The 
plonghmg and the vintage may (eost 15f. more, being, in all, abont 
ids. an Sngiish aere. The value <^ the produce is from ISf. to ISf. 
a t^harge of ^ Sng&h gallcms, or from 180f. to dlOf. per hectare, 
— tiiait is, item. Mi 4», in IMr 16s. per EngUiA aere." — Sktruci 
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WINE MSTILIATION. 

The mean quantity of biandy and of alco&ol distilled in France, 
m «& average year firom wine alone, in eaeh d^partmcail vrhere 
distillation is practised^ was as follows before tne vine disease 
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I Total bcandy and alcohol pore, 1,211,762.36 hectolitres. 
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In 186$ the product of f Brandj, 850,000 1 «-, , ^-^ ^^^ 
the stai was . . . [ Alcohol, 900,000 ] ^^**' M5i>*WW 
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SPIKIT OF WINE. 

The art of distOlation was unknown to the ancients, — at least 
they have left us no traces by which we can assume ihat they were 
acquainted with it. The Arabs appear to have been the inventors 
of the art, and it is generally supposed to have been brought into 
Spain by the Moors. The south of Eranoe is the principal seat of 
distillation in that country. It was greatly extended during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, and in 1789 had become an 
object of the first importance in its improved state, both in a 
domestic and commercial sense. Supposing, as was the fact, that 
in one year 5,229,880 hectolitres of wine of 22 imperial gaUons had 
been converted into brandy, the produce, 751,945 hectolitres of 
different degrees of strength, would be as follows ; — of- brandy, at 
19« of CaHier, 55,497 hectolitres ; at 20% 169,8a7 ; at 21*, 345 ; 
at 22% 353,883 ; and at 33% 172,415. These would give, in 
absolute alcohol, according to the method of M. Gay Lussac, 
469,817 hectolitres 36 litres. 

In addition, there are distilled from the muik 70,015 hectoHtres 
of different degrees of strength; 34,564 Irom eyder and peny; 
39,486 from grain; 9,686 from potatoes; 777 from the residue of 
the com in breweries ; 3,483 from plums ; and 5,611 from cherries, 
the total being 93,457 hectolitres at 19<* or 2,056,054 imperial 
g^ons. The total of brandy of all kinds distilled-, reaches 915,417 
hectolitres, representing 553,086 of pure alcohol, reckoning common 
years. In some years the produce has exceeded 1>100,000, though 
in 1854 only 545,000 hectolitres were produced. • The export also 
fell from 7,433,448 imperial gallons to 3,412,442 in the foregoing 
year. The most renowned departments for distillation are the 
Aude, Herault, Gard, Gers, Charente, and Charente Inferieure. 

The pains taken to make the brandy of the utmost degree of 
purity are very considerable. The best product of the still is* 
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denomiiuted eau de vie premiir$„ and is voy carefully managed. 
The prodttoe of the distillation which follows is inferior, and is 
raielj exported. The best is tried by the oil-proof. A drop of 
dive-oil is let faU into it, which will sink to the bottom, being 
between 19* and £2* of Cartier's instrument. Brandy b^ond this 
18 called eau de vie Amble up to S8*. The refuse is re-distilled, 
often with inferior products, into a spirit denominated " spirit of 
troii eix" which is jblended, when requured, with that of less strength. 
*Brandy is not often made above 22* of strength, because the duties 
are nearly doubled upon all above that mark. Thus the best Gognae 
is not more than 21f , Spirit of wine (alcohol) is measured in 
strength in the same manner as brandy, Imt differently expressed. 
Spirit of 5-6ths requires one part of water to reduce it to a certain 
measure of strength, and spirit of 3-6th8 requires 3«6ths of water, 
cir one-half. In the depturtment of the Mame, the brandy of the 
murk is called eau de vie d^Aiene^ but everywhere else eau devie de 
Mare, This is inferior spirit. That laiown by merchants as 
eau de vie ^Andaife, comes from a burgh in the department of the 
Basses Pyrenees, and is often adulterated. It is noted, when 
genuine, for its age, and an odour like fennel, which belongs to the 
vrines made at Andaye. This is imitated with old Cognac brandy, 
in every litre of which is mixed a sixth part of syrup, and a tenth of 
distilled aniseed-water. The brandy of the Isle of Rh^ is nothing 
more than the ordinary brandy of the country, made aromatic with 
f<nmel, either with the seeds bruised, or a bunch of the herb itself 
infused. Brandy, when distilled and well made, is naturally clear 
and limpid ; but when water is introduced to lower its spirituous 
strength, or when different qualities are mingled, or foreign sub- 
stances, as burnt sugar, to impart colour for that which is most in 
demand in England ; it is often found necessary to fine it to give it 
transparency, Weak brandies, the last product of the still, and 
those firom the murk, grain, and the like, not well rectified, contain 
more or less of a species of phlegm which obscures their clearness, 
and it is therefore found needful to have ^recourse to art in order to 
restore them to a proper condition. 

The French ascertain the quantity of spirit by it? specific gravity. 
Spirit of trois-six is to water as 840 to 1,000. Thus, a litre of 
water weighing 1,0Q0 grammes, becomes a standard to try ; the 
strength of the same measure of spirit ; multiplying by 1,000 the 
centimetre cubes in a litre of water, by the difference between- that 
and the specific gravity of the fiuid to be tested, and dividing the 
product by the d^erence between the specific gravity of the pure 
tiquor and that of the water. A table of the specific gravities of 
brandy is kept for the purpose, with the hydrometer scale (or the 
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tuftomkf4 or fiit'UfiUMr tc^b* as Ammniinifd in Frmo^. Tim 
Hire or pioper strengtii of the brandy is tried by this inctnuneni al 
Gartier at a temperature of 10^ of Seaumiir, 13* Centigrade^ or 6ft® 
Fahienheit^ and in this temperatiure Cartier'a instnnnent is nndsr^ 
stood. 5®ofBeaiunnrmakeavaxiati(m,moreor leaa^of l*of Cartiv, 
Tkosy there is &ir play between the seller and purchaser, as vdl aft 
in the payment of the duties, to which the spirit may be liable. 
When the spirit is reduced in utrength by the admixture of watar» 
the operation is termed momllMge. Pure alcohol is guierally sohl by 
the vdte, and should never be bought with the slightest colour* 

Brandy gains value by age, though it loses strength* especially if 
kept in too warm a plaoe. Its age, when long kept, increases ite 
wwth« and finuds are continually had recourse to in cider that it 
may seem to possess that virtue. Sometimes two or three drops of 
volatile alkali are added to it, for that purpose, ftom its quality of 
neutralizing a portion of the add still in the bquar, which only com- 
bines thoroughly with it alter a long space of time. Besides, the 
age and str^igth of the spirit, the soil, the character of the wina 
which furnished it, and the management of the distiUation prooessy 
are material considerations in regard to the excellence of the brandy* 
All besides equal, white wines give a softer and more agreeable 
spirit than red. The heavy wines of the south of France, from over* 
abundant tartar, give i^irit of a mediocre quality, retaining long aa 
empyreumatic taste. 
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Tbe foragoiBg taUeia cften employed to pR^itiontlMrediioiion 
of aleohoIiG spirit to the particnkr degne reqvind, and. to otlwt 
puposes. The giamiDe is 15.434 Tioy grains TCngtUH, 

The wine trade of Paris is conducted at the HaUe aux vins^ The 
great wholesale d^t is at Bei^, on the right bobk of the Seine, 
thiee leagues norths-east of Sceaux, and about the sasM distance 
from Paris. Heie the wines, brandies, and oils destined for the 
oonsmnption of the capital are deposited. The Jlalle aux Fim was 
tbe wine-market as long ago as 1656. Napoleon I. improved it, 
and made it what it is. Within are alleys taking their names from 
the different wines. Porty-nine stone cellars, weQ vaulted, will 
ocmtain 400,000 casks without crowding. Iliere is an office for 
measuring the casks, which is done on demand, and from 1,500 to 
2,000 «re entered there daily, paying a duty ol a franc to the 
Government, Prom hence they are conveyed to the di£fieKmt parte 
of the city on low, narrow carriages, (d a pecuUar constraction, 
QaEed a camion in some places, wh^ they lyoe of sneh a eoiistraO'* 
tion that a single man may load thmu, a windlass being attached to 
the fronts and tiie casks being placed on thaoi lengthways^ or end 
to end* 
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The soil of Prance, generally fertile, varies considerably. Thus 
the land is rich and productLve in the Departments of ike Nord^ 
Pas de Calais, the Somme, Aisne, Ois^ Seina In&rieure, Enre, 
part of Calvados» Eure and Loire, Seine and Oise, Seine, Seine and 
Mame, Loiret, La Yend^, Deux Sevres^ Lot, Tarn and Garonne, 
Tarn, Haute Garonne, Aude, and Hdranlt. 

There are heaths, or what are called Landes, in the departments 
of Calvados, La Mimche, lUe et Yilaine, Cotes du Nord, Pinis* 
terre, Morbihan, Loire Infmeure, Maine and Loire, Dordogne, 
Gironde, Lot and Garonne, the Landes, Gea^ Basses Pyren^esy 
Hautes Pyrenees, Arriege, Aveyon, and Gard. 

Chalk soils mark the precious vine grounds of the Mame, of the 
Ardennes, Aude, Loire and Cher, Indre and Loire^ Yii^uie» Charente* 
and Charente In£erienre.^ 

Gravelly lands distinguish the departments of the Nievre and 
Allier. 

Stony soils mark the departments of the Mensem Moselle, Meurthe, 
Vosges^ Uaut-Bhin, Haute Saone, Haute Mame, Cote d'Or, 
Tonne» Saone and Loire, Loire, Ehone, Ain« Jura, aikd Doubs. 
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Hountaia lands diBtiiigoisli the Puy de Dome, Conh^f Oani^H^ 
Haute Loire, Los6re, Ard^he, Drdme, Iseie, Hautes Alpes, Basses 
Alpes, Yar, Boaches du Bhone^ Yaoduse, Pyien^ Orientales, and 
Corsica, 

Sand prevails in tlie departments of the Mayenne, Sarthe, Indre, 
Cher, Crense, and Hante Yienne. 

It is in the calcareous earths that the finer dry wines are pitH 
duoed. 



DBGBEB8 OF CARTIEE AND CBNTESIBIAL STRENGTH 

FOB DUTIES, Pagb 46. 

The followittg is the mode practised in England by the reyenue 
o£Beers for ascertaining the duties. It is based upon a fanciful 
standard, in place of giving the simple per centage in the mode 
adopted by men of science, as is done in France. The gunpowder 
proof was an absurdity. The reader can readily compare the two 
methods. The hydrometer of Sykes is the instrument employed 
applied to the standard so made up and denominated "proof/* 
'* To attain this object, various forms of alcoholometers," says a 
clever writer, " have been constructed, some of which, as Sykes* 
hydrometer, )iave. been sanctioned by the Excise Board. This 
instrument does not at once note the spediic gravity pf the liquid, 
but the excess or deficiency of alcohol above or below a standard 
Mquor called proof-spirit, — ^a term which originated in a rude 
method of ascertaining the strength of spirit by pouring it upon 
gunpowder in a dish, and igniting it. This was called the proof! 
If the gunpowder took fire at the end of the combustion, the 
alcoholic liquor was said to be above or over proof; but, on the 
other hand, if the powder did not take fire, the liquor was reputed 
to be below or under proof. The gunpowder test, however, is quite 
uncertain as to the quantity of spirit present in the liquid; for 
though the powder is ignited when a small portion is inflamed, yet, 
on employing a large quantity, so much water is formed as to 
prevent the ignition. By parliamentary enactments, the strength of 
proof spirit has been fixed at such a density, that 13 volumes 
at 51^ Fahrenheit, should equal in weight 12 volumes of water at 
the same temperature. According to this standard, proof spirit ha^ 
a gravity of 9.186 at 60*^ Fahrenheit, and contains 57.27 per oent» 
by volume, or 49.50 per cent, by weight, of absolute alcohol. The. 
liquors are estimated at the quantity of spirit above or below tbia. 
standard, as the case may be ; and when a numeral is prefixed, it 
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means the number of volumes that are to be added to, or subtracted 
from, a Inmdred volumes of the liquid, to bring it to stsidiwl or 
pVQof stroBgiii; thus twentj over preof mea&s that a hundred 
volal&es of fiquor require the addition of twenty of water to bring 
them to proof strength ; and when a liquid is twenty under proof, it 
is understood that twenty parts of water -are to be abstracted." 

The alcohplmeter of l^ralles is adopted in Prussia. That of Gay- 
L\usac is used in France as well as Cartier's, the latter by the 
government, Gtiy-Lussac's instrument acts by the volume per 
cent. In all cases, it is necessary that the temperature be accu< 
rately obseitved when the instrummits are used. Tables are con- 
structed for comparison between the result by volume and by 
weight, at a temperature of 60®. The following table in this way 
may be useful, it being a table of comparison between the per 
centage of alcohol by volume, at a temperature of 60^ after Tralles, 
and the per centage by weight. 
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4.00 
8.05 
12.15 
16.28 
20.46 
24.69 
28.99 
33.39 
37.90 
42.52 
47.29 
52.20 
57.25 
62.51 
67.93 
73.59 
79.50 
• 85.75 
92.46 
100.00 
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0.0 

6.25 

12.42 

18 52 

24.57 
30.55 
86.45 
42.25 
47.92 
53.43 
58.79 
63.97 
68.97 
73.79 
78.40 
82.80 
86.97 
90.89 
94,46 
97.60 
100.00 



Mi TSMPS&A.TUU IN MAASUBSMJBNTS* 

The sirengtli of spiik is denominated Hire by tbe 'St&adL, for 
eommercial purpeees^ it is nude about 18^ or 19^ of stiengtlL, and 
above a certain height it pays double duty. The azeometer of 
Gartier exhibits aecurately the quantity of sfunt in the Hqnad^ on the 
prindple of its specific gravity, as sudi instrumenta do m general. 
The incident of the variation of temperature cauabg a difference in 
the liquid tested, was one of those discoveries due to the later 
improvements in science. Eveiy variation of 5^ of Tleanmur^ 
(55® of Fahrenheit), giving 1^ more or kss^ to the test of Cartier'a 
instrument. This becoming known, it was fixed that the ^re, or 
strength of the spirit, should be tested in the temperature of 10*^ of 
Beaumur ; and this degree of temperature is the mean, whicb servea 
as the base for the graduation of Cartier*s scale. A brandy, too^ 
that makes 24% or 900® specific gravity, the thenaomeler being at 
20® Beaumur, <Nr 77® Fahrenheit, indicates, in reaHfy, no more than 
23®. On the contrary, when the cold is severe, and the spirit only 
gives 22® to the instrument^ it is in reality 23®. Thus, variations 
in the volume of the Hquid, to the extent of nearly 1 per cent, for 
10® of temperature, is the consequence, which, in the transactions of 
commerce, are overlooked. So much the worse for the purchaser 
who buys when the temperature is high. In testing the spirit, it 
is therefore absolutely necessary to pay attention to the deduction 
fairly made out under this head. 

In reducing the strength of spirit — an operation called mouiiiage 
in France, th^ multiply the quantity of spirit to be reduced by the 
number of degrees it carries on Cartier's areometer, and then divide 
the product by the number expressing the degree they wish to 
obtain, which will give the quantity for the object desired. For 
example, if they would reduce 25 Mtres of spirit at 32® to 18®, then 
25 X 32=800. This, divided by 18, gives 44 litres 44 centilitres. 
Subtract from that the number of Htres of spirit employed, and the 
result, 19*44, is the quantify required. 



ASSORTMENT OF WINES, Page 157. 

These assoftments in France must not be understood as re* 
sembling scmie of the '* vattings " so shamefully practised in 
England, in which all kinds of substances besides wine, such as 
Gerupiga, elder, and low wines, are mingled, some of which have 
little of the grape at all in their composition. The French " assort- 
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ments," or **bIeBJRngs," ratlier belong to tiiose mixtures of puie 
wines by merchants ^of integrity here, as young growths, together 
with -old, for example, or two wines, of equal merit and cost, to 
assimilate, in flavonr the wine demanded by a particular customer. 
Hermitage is often mingled with claret in France to strengthen the 
product of weak vintage. Sometimes it would not be possible to 
drink certain wines, unless they were softened by being blended 
with those of a kindlier character, although in other respects excel- 
lent. In tMs operation no foreign substance is permitted to be 
infused. Sometunes the grape does not ripen weU, though of the 
best ouality, and yet the product is sound. In such cases, better 
and older wines are blended with the newer class, and both their 
taste and strength are improved. A weak wine is often blended 
with a more generous growth. Such wines are sold as mingled 
growths. When it is concealed in order to gain a profit, or passed 
off for a growth to which it does not bebng, the seller deserves a 
heavy censure. The difference between good and pure wines of a 
high price, and those thus mixed, is sometimes such as to make the 
lactt«r preferred by those who judge from the immediate taste. A 
first-rate wine, when new, has often a greeness of taste, which does 
not please the palate so well as one which consists of two kinds thus 
blended, which has often the recommendation as weU of being 
somewhat cheaper. It is a fact, that high-coloured new wine, of a 
good growth, is not such good drinking as when it is mingled with 
good wine of a better age, if not of quite so good a quality. These 
Mendings take place as often among the growers as the merchants. 
A grower who has not been able to sell a mediocre wine, the pro- 
duct of a bad year, will often mingle it with the good of the next 
year's growth, when it is of tolerable quality. In all events it will 
answer for use after racking. If the proprietor have new white 
wines, which appear too yellow in colour, he will pass them over the 
deepest coloured of his red growths, which will render the latter 
more agreeable to drink, and the blending is difficult of detection, 
while the wine is in the cask ; but if it is bottled before a year is 
past, it will ferment and contract a bad taste, and must then be 
placed again in wood, and fined so as to be in order for bottling in 
the month of the November following. 

There are many other circumstances under which it may be 
requisite and proper to blend, in order to ameliorate wine, and that 
according to the best French authorities. Thus, when too delicate, 
and without sufficient body, though agreeable, a wine may not keep 
sufficiently well to bear sending to a considerable distance. In 
such a case, a blending done with judgment, and with a growth 
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pioporiioiial in goodness and quantity to tbe cad desiied, haying 
the qualities wanting in the weakest wine» is both useful and just. 
The wine of Torins, in the Ma^onnais, wheh kept pure, always 
failed of its reputation, unless mingled with the wines of Bomaneche 
or Chenas. These wines all three sold at nearly the same price, and 
there was no object in the mixture but improyement. Wines, the 
product of one species of fruit, do not oome up to the desire of the 
owner. Thus, in Champagne, the plants rec^uire to be mingled in 
the vineyard, and it is the same very often with the vinous product. 
Li thus blending their wines, the French know, tiiat what will suit 
one market will not suit another. The wines sent to Engliand are 
very different from those forwarded to Eussia, and both are treated 
differently from those intended for Paris or the home market. 
Hence it arises, that visitors to France are often astomshed at not 
finding the same taste prevalent in wine the^ which they found at 
home. The first growths of Bordeaux d^runk in France, do not 
resemble those taken in London. The latisr have a blending with 
them of the wines of the south of France or of Spain, which impart 
the differences thus observed. The wines of Xeres and Malaga are 
more spirituous than those of France, because the merchants mingle 
brandy with them for the English market. Thus, the wine of Porto 
or the Douro, styled Wines of the F^ustory, of which the larger part 
is exported to England, cannot be taken from the vat except in 
presence of an emfhyi of the r^on of the Upper Douro, to be 
placed in the tun, already oontaiij^g beforehand a twelfth of their 
capacity in brandy. 

The mixtures practised by t^e French merchants, have not for 
their object to imitate the finf wines of France, — a thing utterly 
impossible, — ^but simply to correct the defects of those wines wbicn 
are harsh or flat, or to obtain by this means a quality which will 
suit the consumer at a price leps devated than that of the best and 
purest growths. In some French vineyards, when the wines have 
been found with too little spiilt, they have been accustomed to add 
a small quantity of brandy to suit the taste of the purchaser. . Such 
infusions have occurred principally in the wines of Iianguedoc, of 
Quercy, and of Boussiilon. They call this operation mner^ whieh 
signifies to give moro strength to the wines< it is before aU others 
necessary, when wanted, to have recourse to the measuro in common 
and low wines, in order not only to give them strength alone, but to 
aid in the dissolution of the colouring matter, and thus render the 
oolour moro intense, — ^a quality sought for in those wines which are 
mixed. Some wines are said to be preserved by this means for 
moro than four years in the wocud, only 6 per cent, of brandy of SI^ 
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being added to them* The syrup of the grape has sometimes been 
added to new white wines to soften them in imfavouiable seasons^ 
but this is rarely the case with wines designed to be consumed in 
France, though it has been done in wines exported among consumen 
habituated to take the wines of. the south of Europe, esteeming the 
French wines only as they partake in the like sweetness. Mixed 
wines have neither the taste nor perfume of those which are pure» 
and such as haTe the natural bouquet no longer retain it in that 
state. The better wines ot France are never attempted to be 
imitated, because the imitation is impossible. The second and third 
classes of suck wines are too often passed off for the first, or a 
mixed wine for a pure one ; but in the latter case the wine has little 
analogy with that under the naine of which it is sold. Sharp, acrid 
wines, are not in. general to be amended by any admixtures. 
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ALPHABETICAL TABLE 

Of ike more important French Vineyards, from tie " (Enolo^ 
Erancaiee,** tpitk tie departmenie in wiici tkejf are dtuoM. 



ViamiKd. 



A. 



Abbeville • . . 


Souime . 


Abrio . • . . 
Absac . • . . 


Dordogne , 
Gironde 


Adenas .... 


Ehone . . 


Agen .... 


Lot-et-Gar. 


Ahun .... 


Oreuse . 


Aiguillon . . . 
Aine-Mont-Bacliet 


Lot-et-Gar. 
06te-d'0r 


Aix 


B.-du-Kh. 


Ajaccio .... 


Corse . 


AJais .... 


Gard . 


Albi 


Tarn . 


Albin (St.) . . . 
Alen9on . . . 
Alicante . » . 


Saone-et-L 
Ome . 
Herault. 


Allamps . . . 
Allassac. . . . 


Meurthe 
Correze 


Aloxe .... 


Cete-d'Or 


Alsace .... 


... 


Altagene . . . 
Altlarch . . . 


Corse . 
H.-Rhin 


Alzonne. . . . 


Aude . 


Amand-Tallende 




(St.) .... 
Amazon • . . 


Puy-de-D. 
Lot-et-Gar 


Ambares . . . 


Gironde 


Ambert .... 


Puy-de-D. 


Ambes . • , . 


Gironde 


Ambonnay . , . 


Mame . 



TliMTiwd. 



Amifflia . 
AnAOur (St.) 
Ampuis, . 
Anoenis . . 
Ancerville • 
Ancy . . 
Andard . . 
Andaye . . 
Andelys (les) 
Andresy. . 
Angers . . 
Angoul^me . 
Angoumois . 
Anjou . . 
Amiay . . 
Annibal (camp 
Anse . . 
Antibes . . 
Antignac . 
Apt . 

Arbois . . 
A^cins . . 
Arcis-sur-Aube 
Arcombul . 
Argeles . . 
Argences . 
Axgentac . 
Argentan . 
Argenteuil . 
Argentiere . 
Argenton . 



d') 



» • 



So&uhb . 
Saone-ct-L 
Ehone . 
Loire-Infer 
Meuse . 
Moselle 
Maiue-et-L 
Landes . 
Eure . 
Seine-et-0. 
Maine-et-L 
Charente 



Yonne . 

Gard . 

Ehone . 

Var. . 

Herault 

Vauduse 

Jura 

Gironde 

Aube « 

Lot . . 

H.-Pyr^n 

Calvados 

Correze 

Ome . 

Spine-et-0. 

Ardeche 

D.-Sevres 



. 
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■ 


. Tinegrard. 


D^pvtem. 


Vineyard. 


D^paiiem. 




Argenton • • . 


Indre . . 


B. 








Arjazanx . . . 


Landes . . 


Bacalan . . •' . 


Gironde 






Aries .... 


B.-du-Kho . 


BacheUerie . .' . 


Dordogne . 






Armagnac . • 


Gers . . 


Badere S.-Laur'. . 


Idem . • 






Arras .... 


Ardeche . 


Bagneres . . . 


H.-Pyren . 




1 


Arras .... 


Pas-de-Cal. 


Bagueux . . . 


Aube . . 






Arrouin. . . . 


B.-Pyr^n . 


Bailleval , , . 


Oise . , 






Ars . . . • . 


Moselle 


Baixas . . .' . 


Pyr^n.-Or . 






Arsac .... 


Gironde . 


Ballan .... 


Indre-et-L . 






Arsure .... 


Jura . ; 


BaJlay .... 


Ardennes . 






Artheze .... 


Sartbe . . 


Balnot .... 


Aube . . 






Artois .... 


• « • • 


Bandols. . . . 


Var. . . 






Asque .... 


Gironde 


Banyols-sur-M. . 


Pyren.-Or . 






Atlus .... 


Seine-et-0. 


Barbe-Blanche. . 


Gironde . 






Aubertin . . 


B.-Pyr&i . 


Barbezieux . . . 


Charente . 






Aubiac • . • . 


Gironde 


Barcellonnette . . 


B.-AJpes . 






Anbons . . • . 


B. Pyr^n . 


Bar-le-Duc . . . 


Meuse . . 






Aubusson . . . 


Creuse . . 


BaroUes (les) . . 


Ith6ne . • 


a 




Auch • . • • 


Gers . . 


Barsac . . J . 


Gironde 






Andanoe . • . 


Ardeche 


Bar-sur-Aube . . 


Aube . . 






Augny .... 


Moselle 


Bar-snr-Seine ', . 


Idem . . 






Auiillac. . . . 


Cantal . . 


Bassienx . . . 


Rhone . . 






Aussao .... 


Tam-et-G.. 


Bassens .... 


Gironde * 






Autnn .... 


Saone-et-L. 


Bastia . . .' . 


Corse . ♦ 






Auvergne . . . 


• • • 


Bat^rd-Mont-Ba- 








Auxeire . • . 


Tonne . . 


chet . . J . 


Cote-d'Or . 






Ayallaa • . • . 


Idem . 


Baug^ , . , , 


H.-Mame * 




• 


Ayaray .... 


Loir-et-Cb . 


Bang^ • • • . 


Maine-et-L. 






Avensaii • . . 


Gironde 


Baugenc^ • . . 


Loir-et-Ch . 






Aveanes . . . 


Nord • . 


Baujolois . • . 


. ... 






Ayeyron (Cote- 




Baupr&u . • . 


Maine-et-L. 






de-l'). . , . 


Tam-et-G. . 


Banrech • • . 


Gironde • 






Ayigaon , ^ . 


Yauduse . 


Bautiran 1 • . 


Idem • • 






Ayir^ . , , , 


Aube • . 


BauYois • . . 


Oise • » 






Ayize • • , . 


Mame • . 


Bauzemont • '. 


Meurthe « 






Ay . • , , , 


Idem . .* 


Bayeux .... 


Calvados « 






▲ydk • , , . 


B.-Pyr&i . 


Bayon « • • . 


Meurthe .. 






As£ • • • , . 


Saone-et-L. 


Bayonne • • . 


B.-Pyr&i • 




< 


Aqr ^ . f t . 


Aiane • . 


Bfisas • • • . 


Gironde ;. 
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Vlnqrard. 


D^partmn. 


YinefiK 


1. IMpMiatii. 


Bazincourt . • . 


Meuse . . 


Blancbot 


.' .- Yonne . . 


Bazouges . .' / 


Sarthe . . 


Bbmdans . 


. .' . Jura. . . 


B^am . . ; . 


. • a • 


Blanquefort 


.• . Gironde . 


Beauce . . . . 


. • • a 


Blaye . . 


.* idcM « 


Beaulieu . .' .* 


Maine-et-L. 


Bler^ . 


. .♦ .• Indre-et-L. 


Beauine .... 


Doubs . . 


Blois 


. .' .' Loir-et-Cli. 


Beaumont . .' .' 


Nievre . . 


Bois . , 


.• .• B.-Pyren . 


Beaune ...'.' 


C6te-d'0r . 


Bois de Bui 


11^.- . Sartbe . . 


Beauregard . ." . 


Puy-de-D. . 


Bois-Domac 


a- .' Rhone . , 


Beau-Soliel .' .* 


Tara-et-G.. 


Boivins . 


. a- a- Yonne . . 


Beautiran . . .' 


Gironde 


Bommes 


. .• a Gironde . 


Beauvoir . . .' 


D.-Sevres . 


Bordeaux 


Idem . 


Befort . . . . 


H.-Rhin . 


Borderie (la 


) .• a- Dordogne . 


Begadan . . . 


Gironde 


Bosson . 


. ,' a* Herault. a 


B^guey . . : . 


Idem . . 


Bouchemain 


le a- .' Maine-et-L. 


Behonne . .' . 


Meuse . . 


Boudon . 


. / . Tam-ct-G.. 


Bellac . . ; . 


H.-Vienne . 


Bouil . . 


.• .' Ain . . a 


Belle-Cave . .' , 


Vienne 


Bouillac. 


. .• a Gironde . 


Bellevue . .' . 


Aisne . . 


BouiUonyilli 


3 •* .• Mearthe . 


Belley . . .' . 


Ain . . . 


Boulogne 


. .• a P.-de-cal . 


Bergerac . ." . 


Dordogue . 


Bourbonnaii 


1 .' a' a * a . . 


Bernardon (clos de) 


Cote-d'Or . 


Bourbon- Vc 


(nda- a Vendee. . 


Berri . . .* . 


. ... 


Bourdeilles 


. . . Dordogne . 


Beru . . , : 


Yonne , . 


Bourg . . 


, .* .- Ain . . . 


Besan^on . . . 


Doubs . . 


Bourg on '. 


Bour- 


Bessas ...*.* 


Drome . . 


geais . . 


. : a' Gironde . 


Bessey , . : : 


Loire . . 


Bourges. . 


. .• . Cher a ♦ 


Bethune . .* I 


P.-de-Cal. . 


Bourgogne . 


.' .* a ' • . • 


Bcze (clos de) I ' 


C6te-d'0r . 


Bourgeuil . 


.• .• Indie-et-L.. 


Beziers ..11 


Herault . 


Boursault . 


; . Gironde . 


Biscaye ..*,'. 


a • • • 


Bouscat a . 


. ' • . Mame • • 


Billy. . • : : 


Ni^vre 


Bou3sicat . 


•' / Yonne • • 


Bisseuil . . I \ 


Mame . . 


BouteiUe 


i t Dordogne , 


Blace . : : : 


Rhone . . 


Bouzac . . 


. 1 1 Gard . • 


Blaignan . '. . 


Gironde 


Bouzy a , 


1 / Mame . • 


Blaisois .11*. 


L.-et-Cher . 


Bove. . , 


i I Lot > • • 


Blaisou ..*.*. 


Maine-et-L. 


Brandi^res . 


, 1 t Maine-et-L. 


Blanc (le) '. \ \ 


Indre . . 


Branne . . 


} t Gironde » 


Blancheton *. '. ' 


Loir-etCh 


Br^deOa) . 


1 ff • ' •- • ( 
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TiMyaviL 


IMptitm. 


Tlnqrvd. 


IMptttMk 


Bresse . • • . 


D.-SSvres^ . 


Calvisson (blan« 




Bressuiie • • . 


Finistere . 


quette de) . . 


Gard . • 


Br^ . • • • 


• • t . 


Cambes .... 


Gironde • 


Bretagne . • . 


Gironde ]| . 


Camblanes . . . 


Gironde . 


Brenil-le-Sec. . - . 


Oise. . , . 


Cambrai . • . 


Nord . . 


Breuil-leVe|t . • . 


Idem • . 


Cambresis . • . 


• • • . 


Brezeme . . . 


•Drdme . . 


Campsas . . . 


Tam-etGa.. 


Brian .... 


Saone-et-L. 


Cantenac . . ' . 


Idem . . 


Brian^n . . . 


H.-Alpes . 


Cantigny . . . 


Allier . . 


Brie 


. ... 


Cap-Breton . . 


Landes . . 


Briey .... 


Moselle 


Cap'-Corse . . . 


Corse . . 


Briji^uolles . . . 


Var. . . 


Capo-Bianco . . 


Idem . . 


Briolley. . . . 


Maine-et-L. 


Carabons . . . 


Lot-et-Gar. 


Brioude. • . . 


H. -Loire . 


Carbon-Blano . . 


Gironde . 


Brives .... 


Corrfeze . . 


Carbonienx . . . 


Idem . . 


Broc 


Puy-de-D. . 


Carcassonne . . 


Aude . . 


Brouassin . • . 


Sarthe . . 


Carpentras . . ' . 


Yaucluse . 


Brouilly. . , . 


Rh6ne . . 


Cassis .... 


B.-du-Kh. . 


Bruges .... 


Gironde . 


Castelculier. . . 


Lot-et-Gar. 


Bruley .... 


Meurthe 


Castellane . • . • . 


B.-Alpes . 


Bnmetiere (la) . . 


Dordogne . 


Castelmoron . . 


Lot-et-Gar. 


Buffard .... 


Doubs . . 


Castelnau . . • . 


Gironde . 


Bugey .... 


* • . . 


Castdnaudaiy . . 


Aude • . 


Bugnioc • . . 


Corse . . 


Castelnan-de-Mag- 




Bursac .... 


Chnrent.-I.. 


noac . . . . 


H.-Pyrdn . 


Bossy .... 


Meuse . . 


Castelnau -Biviere- 


J 


Buzet .... 


Lot-et-G. . 


Basse « . . 


Idem . . 


^* 




Castel'Sarrasin 


Tam-et-Ga. 


c* 




Castillon . . . 


Gironde . 


Cabrides . . . 


Hcrault . 


CastU-Pagon « . 


B.-Pyr^n . 


Cadillac. . . . 


Gironde . 


Castres . . . • . 


Gironde . 


Caen ..... 


•Calvados . 


Castres . . . • . 


Tarn . . 


Cagnes .... 


Var. . . 


Cate (la) ... 


Dordogne . 


Cahors . . . . 


Lot . . . 


Cauderan . . • . 


Gironde . 


Cahuzac. . . . 


Tarn . . 


Caudrot • . • . 


Idem . . 


Calais (St.) .... 


Sarthe . . 


Caumont . . . 


Vaucluse . 


Caillerets .... 


Coted'Or . 


Cazoul .... 


Hcrault . 


Cajarc .... 


Lot . . . 


Cellenenve • • • . 


• Idem . . 


CalTi ..... 


Corse . . 


Cenon • • • ' . 


•Gironde . 



P 2 
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Vlnqrard. 


D^pVtem. 


Yhifljaid. 


p^ptfUm, 


Ceret .... 


Pyrfen..O. . 


Charbonni^e . . 


Sapne-et-L. 


Cerona .... 


Gironde 


Chardogne ..... 


Meuse . . 


Cerveyrieux . , . 


.Ain . . . 


Chariez. . 




H.-Saone . 


C^vennes • . . 

• 


• • • . 


Charmes 




Vosges . . 


Chablia .... 


Yonne . . 

» 


Chamay 




Saone-et-L. 


Chabrieres . ... 


B.-Alpes . 


Charolles 




Idem . . 


Chainette . . , . 


Yonne . . 


Chartres 




Eure-et-L. . 


Chaintre , . . 


Saone-et-L. 


Chassagne . 




Coted'Or . 


Chaise (la) . . . . 


Allier . . 


Chassagny 




.Rhone . . 


Chalais .... 


Vienne . . 


Chastres 




Aidennefl . 


Chalons-sur-Mame 

• 


Mame i . 


Chateau-Bonrg 


Cote d'Or . 


Chalons-sur-Saone 


Saone-et-L. 


ChAteaubriant . . 


Loire Tnf. . 


Chambaron . . . 


Dordogne . 


Chat.-Chftlons . ' . 


Jura . . 


Chambertin . . 


C6ted'0r . 


Chat.-Chinon . . . 


Ni^yre . . 


Chambolle . . . 

• • • 


Idem . . 


Chat.-Gontier . . . 


Mayenne . 


Chambon . . . 


Loir-et-Ch . 


Chateau-Haut-Bfi- 


V 


Chamery ..... 


Mame . . 


on ..... 


Gironde . 


Champagne . . 


• . • • 


Chateau-Lafitte * . 


Idem . . 


Champagney . . 


H.-Sa6ne . 


Chateau-du-T^a- 




Champeau . , . 


Yonne . . 


uiont .... 


Idem . . 


Champgaohot . . 


Idem . . 


Ch&t-Latour . . 


Idem* . 


Chainplitte , . . 


H.-Saone . 


Chateanlin . . . 


FiniBtere . 


Champiguy . . . 


Loir-et-Ch . 


Chat.-Margaux . . 


Gironde . 


Champigny. . . 


Vienne . , 


Chateanneuf . . 


Loiret . - 


Chaxapigny. , . 


Yonne . . 


Ch&teaunauf . . 


Vaucluse . 


Champvoisy , . 


Marne . . 


Chat.-Eegnard . . 


Lojret . . 


Chancelade . . . 


Dordogne . 


Chliteauroux . . . 


Tndre . . 


Chdues .... 


Saone-et-L. 


Cyiteau-Salins. . 


Meurthe 


Chantelle .... 


Allier . . 


Ch&t..Thierry / . 


Aisne . . 


Chanoft-Cuison . 
Chautdoup . • . 


Drome • . 
Seine-et-O.. 


ChlLteauvieu 
Chftteau-Vil 


X . 


,H.-Alpe8 . 
.H.-Mame . 


ain. . 


Chantonnay , . 


Vejidee . . 


Ch&telay . . . 


.Nievre . - 


Chanturgue . . . 


Puy^e-D. . 


Ch&teldon . . . 


Puy-de-D. . 


Chapelle (la) . . 


Char.-Inf. . 


CyLteUeraoit . . 


Vienne . • 


Chapdle (la) • . 


Cher . . 


Chatillon-sur-Seine 


C6te d'Or . 


Chapelle (la) . . . 


Loire , , 


Chatre (la) . . . 


Indre . . 


Chapelle d'Align^. 


Sarthe . , 


Chatte . ..... 


Js^ . . 


Chapitre • • . . 


.G^ted'Or . 


Chamnont . . . 


H.-Manie . 


Chapotte . . . i . 


,Yqpn#.* . 


Chavagne . ... 


Maine-et-L. 
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• 

llneyard. 


IMpftrtem. 


'^ndyard. 


Bdpartem. 


Ohavanay . • . • . 


•Loire . . 


Clos-Tavennes . • . 


•Cote d'Or .. 


Chavignolle • , • . 


€her . . 


Codolet .• . • . * . 


Gard . . 


Chavos . . ' . • . 


'Mame . . 


Cognac . . ' . * . 


♦Charente . 


Chazoux . • . • . 


Saone-et-L. 


CoUionre . . • . 


Pyr^n.-Or . 


Checy . . ■ . • . 


Loiret . . 


Collomiers , . • . 


Tonne . . 


Chenay . . • . « . 


Mame . . 


CoUonge. ... 


Saone-et-L. 


Chenove . . • . 


Coted'Or . 


Colmar . . . • . 


H>Rhin . 


Cher (vins du) . . 


Loir-et-Ch . 


Colombe (Ste.) • . 


Rh6ne . . 


CherbotiTg . . • . 


•Mancbe 


Commarine. . * . 


Cote-d'Or . 


Chenrol . ... 


Dordogne . 


Commercy . . • . 


Meuse . . 


Chesnas. . • . • . 


•Rhone . . 


Comolas. . . • . 


•Gard . . 


Chevalier-Mont-- 




Compiegne . . • . 


Oise . . 


Bachet . . • . 


C6te d'Or . 


Conchez. . . • . 


B.-Pyr^n . 


Chevrieres . • . • . 


•Indre-et-L.. 


Condom. . • , • . 


•Gers . . 


Chiguy . . • . . 


•Mame . . 


Condrieux . . . 


Rhone , . 


Chinon . - . . • . 


Indre-et-L.. 


Conflans. . . . 


Moselle 


Chonllly ..... 


•Mame . . 


Confolens. . . * . 


•Charehte . 


Chuselan . . • . 


^Gard . . 


Concrenniers . • . 


•Indre . . 


Cliuyer . . . ■ . 


Loire . . 


Corbeil . . . • . 


•Seine-et-0 . 


Cinq-Mars . . • . 


Tndre-et-L.. 


Corbeni . . . • . 


•Indre-et-L.. 


Cinqueux . . • . 


•Oise . . 


Corbuzon . . • . 


•Loir-et-Ch. 


Ciotat . . . • . 


B.-du-Eho. 


Comas . . . • . 


Ardeche . 


Cissac . . . • . 


•Gironde 


Comeilla-la-Ri- • 


■ • 


Cisse (Cote de la) . 


Loir-et-Ch. 


viere . ... 


Pyrfen.-Or . 


Civrac . . . • . 


Gironde . 


Corny .... 


Moselle 


Civray . . • . . 


Vienne . . 


Corte . . . • . 


Corse. . 


Clairac . . . • . 


•Lot-et-Gti. . 


Corton . . . • . 


Cote-d'Or . 


Clairegoutte . • . 


H.-Saone . 


Cosne . . . ' . 


Nievre . . 


Clairette . ■ . • . 


.Hkault . 


Costiere. . • . • . 


Gard . . 


Clairion . - . • . 


•Yonne . . 


€6te-a-Bras • . • . 


Mame . . 


Clamecy. . • . • . 


•Nievre . . 


Cote-Rotie . . . 


Rhone . . 


Clai3±-Cavali€r. • . 


Vaueluse . 


C6te-St.-Andi« 




Clavoyon . . • « 


Cote-d'Or . 


• (la). . •• .• 


Isere . . 


Clement (St.) ... . . 


Saone-et-L. 


Coucy . . . • . • . 


Aisne . . 


Clermont .... 


Oi^. . . 


Coiilange-la-Vi.» 




Clermont-Ferr . . 


Pu^-de-D... 
Saone-et-L. 


neuse. . .. . 


Yonne . y 


Clesse 


•Cotdommiers- . • . 


Sei.-et-M... 


] Clos du Koi . . 


Aisne . . 


Conrnonx . . .• 


Lot . . . 


; Clos Pitois . . . 

t 


Cote-d'Or.. 


€onr-sur-Loire. • j 


Loir-et-Ch. 



8H 
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▼iBtJMd, 


IMpwttin« 


Yiacyard, 


IMptrtem. 


Coamux , • • 


AUier • , 


Danzenac • . . • 


.Correze. • 


Counej^na . • • 


. « . 


Daristes. . • . 


Gironde . 


Gourtois. • • . 


Yonne • • 


Darvoy . ..... 


Loiret • . 


Ck>tttaaoe8 . • . 


ICanche. • 


Daupbrn^ . • • 


... 


Ck>utra8. • . . 


Gironde . 


Dayey^ .... 
Dax . . . . . 


Saone-et-L. 


Couture. . . . 


Loir-et Ch . 


Landes . . 


Couture. . . . 


Vienne . . 


Denied .... 


Ehdne . . 


Cramant. . . . 


Marne , • 


Denis (Saint-) . . 


Seine . . 


Craon . • . . 


Aveyron . 


Deuil .... 


Seine-ct-0.. 


Craonne. . » , 


Aisne « • 


Dezize .... 


Saone-et-L. 


Craonnelle • . . 


Idem . . 


Die ..... 


Dr6me . . 


Ciaa Ges) . ... 


Cote-d'Or.. 


Di^ (Saint). . . 


Vosges . . 


Crau. . . . " . 


B.-du-Rho . 


Dieppe .... 


Seine-Inf. . 


Creche« . ... 


Saone-et-L. 


Digne .... 


B.-Alpes . 


Crest 


Marne . . 


Dijon .... 


C6te-d'0r .. 


Creuse-Noire . . 


Drome . . 


Dinan .... 


Cotes-du-N 


iDroissv . , ^' , 


Sa6ne-et-L. 


Dissay .... 


Vienne . . 


Cromieres . . . 


Sarthe • . 


Dissay .... 


Sarthe • « 


Crose. . ... 


Drome . . 

1 


Dizy 

Dole. . . . . 


Marne . . 


Cubrial , • • . . 


Doubs • . 


Jura. . . 


Cubry .... 


Idem, . . 


Dombes. . . . 


Ain . . . 


Cubzac , . . • 


Gironde . 


Dom^rat .... 


Allier . . 


Cuers • • • • 


Var . . . 


Domfront • . . 


Ome , . 


Cuis .... 


Marne . . 


Domme • . , , 


Dordogne . 


Cuisine de St.* V in- 

• 




Domgermain . . . 


Meurthe . 


cent . • , . 
Culloz «... 


Aisne . . 
Ain , , . 


Domgevin .... 
Dormans , • . 


Idem t • 
Marne . • 


Cumieres . . . 


Marne . . 


Domot ..... 


Moselle . . 


Cunac , • • . 


Tarn , . 


Douai • • , • 


Nord . . 


Curzay • . . . 


Vienne • . 


Doul^ns. • . . 


.Somme • . 


Cussac , . . . 


Gironde 


Draguignan. . . 


Var . . . 


Cuvede Saint- Vin- 




Dreux .... 


Eure-et-L . 


cent .... 


Aisne . . 


Dronne (la) ... . 


Dordogne . 


Cypnen (St.-) . . 


Pyren.-Or.. 


Dulamon . • • 


Gironde . 


D, 




Dunkerque . • . 


Nord . • 


Daille , • . , 

1^ * 


a 

Dordogne • 






Damery-sur Marne 


Marne • . 






Dannemoine . • • 

1 


Yonne • . 




• 



FBSNCK TiVSTABPS. 



2W 



Tia^yard. 



D^parton. 



£ciifeil 
£mlnniii. • 
£]M3iiay. . 
Epi&al . . 
Epinenil. . 
ifmitage (1') 
EqMiIioii 
Espira-de-rAgly 
Essoyes. . 
Eflsejanx . . 
EssMie . . 
Etampes. . 
Etandes. . 
Stiome (Saint-) 
Etigney . . 
Etoile . • 

EtoUeOO • 
Etiet (1.) 

EtrDussat • 

Eyreux . • 

Exidoire 

Eygues . . 

Eymoutiers. 

Eyames . . 

« « 

Fabas. . . 
Falaiae . • 
Fardes . . 
Fargaea . » • 
Faust (Saint-) 
Fays-la-Yineiise 
F^rri^re 
Feaialena . 
Feognerolka 
Figeac . • 
Fixey . • 



Marne . 
fl.-Alpes 
Mame . 
Yosges . 
Yonne . 
Drdme . 
Aveyron 
Pyr^n.-Or. 
Aube 

Cdte-d'Or. 
Aisne . 
Sein.-et O, 
Yonne . 
Ehone . 
Yonne . 
Drdme . 
Juia. 
H.-Alpes 
Alljer . 
Eure 
Dordogne 
Yanduse 
H.-Yicnne 
Gironde 



Tarn-et-G.. 
Calvados . 
Dordogne . 
Gironde 
B.-Pyr& . 
Indre-et L . 
Ardeche . 
Dordogne . 
Lot-et-G. . 
Lot • 
Cdte-d'Or.. 



Vineyard. 



Bepartem. 



Fixin . . 
Flac^ . . 
Flamarans . 
Flandre fran9 
Flavigny • 
Fleche (Ia) . 
Fleurie . . 
Fleury . . 
Fleiuy-la-Eiv 
Floriac . • 
Foix. . . 
Fontainebleau 
Fontaine 
Font-Couverte 
Fontenailles 
Fontenav . 
Forcalquier . 
Forez . • 
Forges . . 
Fortin (Saint<) 
Fougeres . 
Fougerolles 
Foy . . . 
Foy-Moujoult 
Fran . • • 
Franclie-Comt^ 
Franleu . . 
Fronsac . • 
Fronsadais . 
Frontenay . 
Frontignan • 
Frontignat . 
Fronton « 
Fuiss^ • « 
Fumel • • 
Fussy . • 
Fuy-Coureillon 



C6te-d'0r 
Sa6n.-et L 
Gers. * 

cWd'Or 
Sarthe . 
Rhone . 
Loiret . 
Mame . 
Gironde 
Ariege . 
Sein.-et M 
Dordogne 
Char.-Inf. 
Loir-et-Ch 
Vendee 
B.-Alpes 

• • • 
Dordogne 
Sa6n.-et L 
nie-et-Yil . 
H.-Saone 
Maiu.-et-L 
D. -Sevres 
Tam-et-G 

.« • « 
Sada.-et-L 
Gironde 
Idem 
Jura. . 
H^rault 
Lot-et-Gar 
U. Garon 
Saon-et-L . 
Lot-et-Gar 
Cher. . 
Sarthe . 
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Vineyard, 



D^partem. 



G. 



Gaillac • . . .. 


Tarn . . 


Galapian ... . 
Galessie 


Lot-et-Gar. 
Lot . 


Gall^ .... 


Bfadne . . 


Gaillan ..... 


Gironde 


Gaillon .... 


Eure . . 


Gan . • • .• .. 


B.-Pyr& . 


Gannat ..... 


AUier . . 


Gap . . . « . 
Garigues . . . 


H.-Alpes . 
Vaucluse . 


Gascogne . . . 
Gatinais . . . 


• . . • 
.... 


Gelos . ..... 


B.-Pyren . 


Genevrieres .. .. 


Cote-d'Or . 


Genis.Laval(St.).. 
Georges (Saint) .. 
GerbenQer .... 


Ehone . . 
Yienne . . 
Meurthe . 


Germain (Saint) . 
Gervans . ^ . 


Puy-de-D . 
Drome . . 


Gevaudan . ^ .. 


... 


Gevray . , - 
Gex 


Cote-d'Or . 
Ain . . . 


Gien 


Loiret . . 


Gircourt •. . . 
GiroUes. . , . 


Vosges . . 
Tonne . . 


Givry .... 
Givry .... 
Glim .... 


Sa6n.-et*L . 
Yonne . . 
Ardeche . 


Glun .... 


Drome . . 


Gorze .... 


Moselle 


Gourdon . • • 


Lot . 


Grout .... 
Goutte-d'Or , • 


Doidogne . 
Cote-d'Or . 


Gradel . . * • 
Gradignan . « • 
Grand-Combe . . 
Grande-Rue ; . 


Aveyron 
Giionde . 
Aveyron . 
C6te-d'0r . 


Grand-Mas . . 

■ i * 


Aveyron . 



Vineyard. 



D^partem. 



Grand-Pr^ . 

Grand-Serres 

Granne . 

Grasse « 

Grauve . 

Graves (les) 

Gravieres 

Gravilliers 

Gray 

Grenache 

Grenet . 

Grenoble 

GrenouiUe 

Greves (les) 

Griffonne 

Grimard 

Grise 

Groii 

Grouets 

Gueret , 

Guettes . 

Guienne 

Guigne , 

Guilheraud 

Guingamp 

Guiroye 

Guitres . 

Gy . . 



H. 



Hainault fianc 
Haut-Brion . 
Haut-Villiers . 
Havre (le) . . 
Hazebrouck . 
Heiligenstein . 
Homme . « . 
Hurigny . . 
Hyeres • . 



Ardennes 

Drome . 

Correze 

Var . . 

Mame . 

Gironde 

Cote-d'Or 

Aube . 

H.-Saone' 

Vaucluse 

Gironde 

Isere 

Tonne . 

Cote-d'Or 

Ain . . 

Lot-et-Gar, 

Tonne . 

Idem 

Loir-et-Cli. 

Creuse . 

Cote-d'Or 

• • « 

Loiret . 

Ardeche 

C6t.du-]Sr. 

B.-Pyren 

Gironde 

H.-Saone 



.u 



Gironde 
Mame . 
8eine-Lif. 
Nord . 
B.-Bhin 
Sarthe . 

3aQ^e-0t>L< 
Var. . 



FBENCH VINEYABBS. 



»ir 



Tineyard. 


IMpurtem. 


Ylnqrard. 


Doptttem. 




I. 


L. 
Labarde . . • . , Gironde 


• 


lie (abb. de Y) . . | Gironde . 


Lacepede . . . 


Lot-et-Grai 


i 


Ilc-de-France . 


• _ 


k . * • 


Lacombe-Clob. 


Pyr^n.-Or. 




lies « • • 1 


■ , 


Yonne . . 


Tjacroze .... 


Allier . 




Tllats . 




. , 


Gironde . 


Lafitte . . . . | Gironde 




Tmgr^ . 






Loiret . . 


Lager .... 


B.-Pyr^n 




iiigrand 






Indre . . 


LaigneviUe . . . 


Oise 




Jimcy . 




.• , 


Yonne . . 


Laiz^ 


Saone-et-L 




Issoire . 






Puy-de-D. . 


Lamarque . . . 


Gironde 




TRsoudun 






Indre . . 


Tjamotte^St.-Jean . 


Saone-et-L 




Ison . \ 




, 


Gironde . 


Tjancier .... 


Hhone • 




• 


• 


r. 


Landiras . . . 


Gironde 




Jallerange 






Doubs . . 


Langeais . . . 


Indre-et-L 




Jallieu . 






Isere . . 


Langesse . . . 


B.-du Eh. 




Jau . . . 




• , 


Gironde 


Langlade . . 




Gard . 




Janieres 






Sarthe . . 


Langles . . . 




Indre , 




Jaijayes 






H.-Alpes . 


Langoiron . . 




Gironde 




Jarrie . , 






Isere . . 


Langres . • . • 




H.-rMame 




Joiguy . . 




• 


Yonne . . 


Languedoc . . 




... 




Joinville 






H.-Mame . 


Langon . . . 




Gironde 




JoUy . . 


• , 




B.-Pyr^n . 


LannioR ... . 


Cotes- du-I^ 


f 


Jonqnieres . 






Gard . . 


Lanthion (vallee 


• 




Jonsac . . 






Cha. -Infer. . 


de) 


.Maine-et-L 




Jgu.6 . 


• , 




Indre-et-L. 


Laon . . . • . 


Aisne . 




Jonlnay . . 


- , 




Vienne . . 


La Pr^e .... 


Nievre . 




Jouy . . . 


• , 




Moselle . . 


La Boohe . . . 


Idem 




Jadas . . 


• , 




Yonne . . 


Lasseube 


.B.-Pyren. 




JuBTy (Saint) • . 




Tarn . . 


Latour 


Pyren..Or 




Julien (-Saint)- . 




•Vaucluse . 


Landun . . • . • . 


Xjtsrd, . , 




Jnllien (Saint) . 




•Ehone . . 


Laurent -du-Var 






JulHenas . • . 




•Rhone . . 


(St.) . .... 


Var. . . 




Jumigny , - . 
Jiinay . . • . 




•Aiftne 


Laval . . • . • . 


Mayenne . 
Tarn . , 






•Yonne . . 


LaTwir ..... 




Jurancon . . 




•B.-Pyr^n . 


Layon . . ... 


.Maine-et-L. 




Jussy . . • . 




•Moselle. . 


Lectouie ♦. . • . 


.Gers . , 


! 


/ » 


.'• 1 


Ledenon . . - . 


Gard . . 


1 


.K^. . 


L^ger (Saint). . . . 


Jthone . . 


\ 


Knn,<^TnATNl ...... .MaiiWiIia . 1 


Leffer f Saint)* . *• . 


•Yienne • . 








— . 


1 


^k^vfi^^/jk 1 ^^^iwaa ■ VI • • 
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VfaMyaid. 


MfWlMD. 


ViMTtfd. 


IMputeiB. 


Lcjas • . . . Pyr^Q.-Or.. 


Louans .... 


Indre-et-L. 


Lemere . 




. Indre-et-L . 


Louddac . 






C6t.-du-N. 






.Indie . . 


Londnn . . 






Viennc . . 


L&)gimii 




> . Girande . 


Loubans 






Sa6n.-et-L. 


Lquan • . 




. ; Idem . . 


Louneiiil 






Viejme . . 


LerouTet 




. Meurthe 


Loup (Saint 


) ". 




Jl.-Saone . 


Lesme . . 




. « Saone-et-L. 


Loupiac 






Gironde 


Lespam 






Gironde . 


Louviers 






JEure . . 


Lewy . . 






Moflelle 


Lucy . . 






B.-Pyren. . 


Lestnc . . 




. Gironde 


Ludes . . 






Majme . . 


Leuyrigny . 




. . Maine . . 


Ludon . . 






Gironde 


liaiiooart . 






Oise . . 


Lunel . . 






Herault . 


liberon . . 






Gers . , 


Lun^ville , 






Meurtbe . 


libos . . 






Loir-et-G. . 


Lup^ . . 






Loire . . 


liboume 






Gironde . 


Lure. . , 






H.-Saone . 


Liesle . . 






Poubs . . 


Lussac . , 






Gironde 


Liessan . , 




. . • 


Gers , . 


Lyon . . 






Bhone . . 


Ligiiy . 






Mease • . 


Lyonnois 






• • . • 


ligr^ . 






Indie-et-L. 


^r 


Tiille . . . 






Noid . . 


M. 


Limoges 




. . 


H.-Vienne . 


Macau .... 


Gironde 


Lunonmn 






• • • • 


Macburaz 






Ain . . • 


Timoux . , 






Aude . . 


M^n . 






Saone-et-L* 


Lisieux . 






Calvados . 


Madiran 






H.-Pyren. » 


Loch^ . . 






Saone-et-L. 


Madon . . 






Loir-et-Cb . 


Loches . . 






Indie- et-L. 


Magdeleine 






tam.-et-G. 


Lodeye . 






H^iault . 


Magny . 






Moselle 


Lods 






Poubs . . 


Maiily . 






Mame . . 


Lombez. 






.Gers . . 


MaiUy . 






Saone-et-L. 


Lombr^ 






Dordogne . 


Maine . 






• • . k 


Longaeville 




Meuse . . 


Majac . 






Aveyron . 


Longjiuneau 




Seine -et-0. 


Malgue . 






Var. . . 


Lons-le-Sauhi 




Jura . . 


Malign^ • 






"Maine-et-L. 


Lorient . . 


. . . 


Morbiban . 


Malijay . 






!B.-Alpes . 


Loriol . • 




Drome . . 


Malval . 






Loire . . 


Ix)i3raine . 




.• • • • 


Mamers. 






Sartbe . . 


Lony-devant- 


"k- 




Mancy . 






^Siiame . . 


Pont • . 




Moselle. . 


Manduel 


• 4 • 


Gard . . 


Losaery . . 




Nievre . . 


Manide . 


» • . • 


Ain • . . 
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VlMyard. 


IMptttcm, 


Tip)tj«id. 


D^pttrtem. 


Manouillere . . . 


.Vaiiduse . 


M& aes) .... 


B.-Alpes . 


Mans (le) • . 




Sarthe . . 


Mejannes . ... 


Gard . . 


Mantes . . , 




Seine-et-0. 


MeUe 


D.-Sevres . 


Manages . . 




S&one-et-L. 


Melnn ...» 


Seine-et-M. 






H^raiilt. . 


M^n^tm ..... 


Jura. . . 


Marche • . . 




« • ■ • 


M^nil . 


Mame . • 


Mardllac . . 




Aveyron . 


Menoux. ..... 


Indre . « 


Mardeuil . . 




Mame . . 


Mereurey • • . • 


Sadne-et-L. 


Marennes . 




Charent.-! . 


Mercurol . . . . 


Drome , • 


Mareuil . ... 




Mame . . 


Merignac . ... 


.Gironde • 


Maieuil . . < 




Vendee . . 


Messanges . ... 


Landes . . 


Margaox . . 




Gironde . 


Messas .... 


Loiret « . 


Marmande . . 




Lot-et-Gar. 


Metz 


Moselle . . 


Marsalkt . . 




Pordog^e . 


Meong 


Loiret . . 


Marsai^s • . 




Yonne . . 


Menrsaolt . . . 


C6te-d'0r . 


Marsannay . , 




C6te-d'0r . 


Meynes .... 


Gard . . 


Marc8-d'or (lea] 




Idem . . 


Meyssac 


Correze • , 


Marseille . . 


• 


B.-du-Eh. . 


M^ieres • . . 


Ardennes . 


Martel . . . 




Lot • • • 


Mezin • . . . 


Lot-et-Gar. 


Martigne . . 




Maine-et-L. 


Migraine . . . 


Yonne . , 


MartiUac . . 


^ 


Gironde 


MiUiau .... 


Aveyron . 


Martin (St.) . 




Saone-et-L. 


Milleiy 


Bhone . . 


Martin (St.) . 


• 


Yonne . . 


Mirande. . . . 


Gers « . 


Martin(St.)deVaux 


Saone-et-L. 


Mirecourt . ... 


Vosges . . 


Mas-de-la^arigue 


Pyrea.-Or . 


Mirefleius • . . 


Puy-de-D. . 


Mas-des-Cotes- 


. 


Mimizan ... . 


Landes . . 


Plaanes . . . 


Isere • . 


Miroir (olos du) . . 


Maine-et-L. 


Maasiac. . 




k - 


Cantal . . 


Miseray . ..... 


J)oubs . . 


Matha . . 




1 • 


Charent-I. . 


Mission (domaine 


, 


Maul^n 




f , ^ 


B.-Pyr^n . 


de la) 


Gironde 


Manriac 






Cantal . . 


Moirax . .... 


Lot-et-Gar. 


Mausigu^ . 






Sarthe . . 


Moire . .... 


Bhone . . 


Maaves . . 






Ardeche . 


Moissac . » . • 


Tam-et-G. . 


Mayenne 




i • 


Mayenne • 


Moiamboz « ... 


Jura. • . 


Mazeres. . 




1 • • 


B.-Pyr^n . 


Moliets • • • . 


Landes • . 


Mazer^s. . 






Gers . . 


Molins • • • . 


Mame • « 


Mazy • . 






C6te-d'0r . 


Molosme . ... 


Yonne . , 


Meaux • . 




I * • 


Seine-et-M. 


Monchy-St. Eloy . 


Oise. . • 


Mtioc 


Gironde 


Monda 


B. Pyr6i . 



iid 



FBSNCH YVX^YAXDB, 



VlBijard. 


IMpartem. 


YlBflytrd. 


IMptrtom. 


Monein 


B.-Pyn^n . 


Montreuil .... 


P.-de-Cal . 


Monfaute . • 


^ 


YonnA . . 


Montraal .... 


Cote-d'Or. . 


Monfort . . . 




Landes . . 


Mont*Sougeon . . . 


H.-Mame . 


Monnetoy-suTr 




. 


Morgeot . ... 


C6te^'0r . 


Allier • . 


« 


Allier • . 


Morgoa 


E.hdne • . 


Mont . ... 




Loir-et-C. . 


Morieres • . . . . 


Sarthe . 


Mont . . . 


. 


Nievre . . 


Morieres ... 


.Vaucluse . 


Montagne . • 


• 


Gironde 


Morivillcr . ... 


Meurthe • 


Montagnieiix . 




Ain . . . 


Morlaix .... 


Finistere . 


Montaiga . . 





Vendee . . 


Mortagne . ... 


Ome . . 


Montain . « 


A 


Indre-et-L . 


Mortain . ... 


Manche 


Montargis . . 




Loiret . . 


Molsheim . ... 


B.-Rhin . 


Montauban 


9 


Tam-et-G. . 


Monlin-a-Vent. . . 


8aone*et-L. 


Montbard . . 




C6te-d'0r. : 


Monlina. . . . 


Allier . . 


Montbazillae . 




Dordogne . 


Moulis 


Gironde 


Montbaran . . 




Herault . 


Moussillon . ... 


Loire-Tnfe. . 


Montb^iard . 


» • 


Doubs . . 


Moussy .... 


Mame . . 


Montbrison 





Loire . . 


Moutier. . . . . . 


Doubs . . 


Montciabeau . 


, 


Lot-et-G. . 


Moutiers . . . 


•Vendfe . . 


Mont-de-Marsau . 


Landes . . 


Moaton . . . . 


Gironde . 


Mont-de-Milieu . 


Tonne . . 


Mouzon 


Ardennes . 


Montdidier. . . . 


.Sosiiue . 


Muides 


Loir-et-Gli. 


Montelimar 




Drome . . 


Munster . . . 


H.-Rhin. • 


Monferrand 




Gironde 


Murat .... 


Gantal . . 


Montferrand 




Puy-de-L. . 


Muret .... 


H.*Garon . 


Month^hen'n . 




Yonne . . 


Morinais . . . 


Is^re . . 


Monthelon . . 




Mame . . 


Murs 


JViaine-et-L. 


Monthou . . 




Loir-et-Gh. 


Muscat .... 


.H^ult . 


Montignac . . 




Dordogne . 


Musigny ..... 


Cote d'Or . 


Montigny . . 




Jura . . 


Musay . .... 


Aube . . 


Mont- Jttset . • 




Puy-de-D. . 


^T 




Montlu9on . . 




.Allier . . 


N. 


« 


Montm^j . . . 




.Meuae . : 


NaiUy . . . ; . 


Tonne . . 


Montmorency. . 




.Seine-et-0 . 


Naives . . ... 


.Meuse . . 


Moutiuorilloa . 




.Vienne . . 


Nancy 


.Meurthe . 


Montpellier . . 




Herault . 


Nans 


Doubs . '. 


Montpiay . . . 




Ain . . . 


Nantes 


Jioire-InK.. 


Mont-Eacfaet. . 


^ 


Gotfrd'Or. , 


Nantua . ..... 


Ain • • • 


Montrepaa . . • 


# 


.Dordogne . 


Narbonne ..... 


Aude .. . 
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t 


Dtfpttrtem. 


Yineyaid. 


D^pttrtem. 


Naatrfis-de-Vey , 


Puy-de-D. . 


Oraison 


B.-Alpes 


Navarre . . . , • 


■ • • . 


Orange (prinoi- 


, J 


'^^Bfi . ..... 


.Giionde 


pauted*) . . 


Yaucluse . 


Nei:ac , . ... 


.Lot-et-Q-. . 


Orbeil . ..... 


Puy-de-D. . 


Nextei ..... 


Yaucluse . 


Ordonnac , 




Gironde . 


Neurfchateau . . . 


.Vosges . . 


OrLeanais . 


. ... 


• . . . . 


Neufchatel . , , . 


Seine-Inf^ . 


Orl(^ATw • , 




Loiret . . 


Neuyille. .... 


.AUier . . 


Omans . . 




Doubs . . 


Neuville 


.Aube . . 


Orsan . . 




G«rd. . . 


Neuvy - • . ... 


Toime . . 


Ortbez • , 


• • . 


B.-Pyr6i. . 


Neuwillers . ... 


B.-Rhin . 


Ourdeate 


. ... 


. Idem . . 


Nevers . ... 


Nievre . . 


P. 




Nicole . ..... 


Lot-et-Gar. 


Pagny-8ur- Moselle 


Meurihe 


Niort .... 


B.-Sevres . 


Paillet . .... 


. Gironde . 


Ninaes . ..... 


,Gard • . 


PaimbeBuf , 




Loire-Inf^ . 


NiyemoiB . . . 


. ' . * * * 


Paimpol 




C6t,-du.N.. 


Nogeut le-Eotr. . 


Eure-et-L. . 


Palotte . , 




.Yonne . . 


NogenVsur-S. . . 


Aube • . 


Palisae (la) . 




Allier . . 


Noiron . ..... 


Mame . . 


Pamiers. 




. Ariege . . 


Nontron . . , . 


Dordogiie . 


PaoisBac. 




Pyr^n.-Or. . 


^ormaodie . . . 


• • • • 


Pannet • 


1 « a > • 


Meurihe 


Norrois . . ... 


Mame . . 


Pape. . . 




Vauchue . 


JJort . . ..... 


Loire-Tnf^. . 


Pape-ClemeBt (vin 


^ 


J^ouctte # . . . 


Puy-de-D. . 


du) • , .. . 


Gironde 


Nozeroy . ... 


Jura . . 


Paradis. . • ... 


B.-Pyr^n. . 


Nozleres . . . 


Loir-et-Ch. 


Pardiguea • .. . 


Tam-et-G. . 


Niies Qgs) . . . 


Nievre . . 


Pare . . , . . 


Tndre-et-L . 


Nuits .... 


C6te-d'0r. . 


Paiou • • •. . 


Tonne . . 


Nyons .... 


Drome . . 


Pargnan . • . 


Aisne • # 


0. 




Parthoiay • • . 


D.-Sevres • 


Odenas .... 


Blidiid • 


Passe-tous ^ina . 


Cote-d'Or. . 


XEuiUy . . . . 


Mame . . 


Pau • .« .... 


B.-PyiBU. • 


Oger . • . . 


Mame < . 


Paudy ^ .. .. . 


Indre . . 


Ol^n .... 


Charent-I. . 


Paza (plaxne de) . 


Gard. • . 


OUvet * . . . 


Loiiet . . 


Pessac • . • . 


Ginmde 


Olivottc. . . . 


Yoime • . 


P^ricart. • .. . 


Lot-et-G. . 


Olizy . . . . 


Ardeimes . 


Per£ezeXdos deJa) 


Coteni'Or . 


•Olorcm • • •- . 


B.-PVrsfo 
Pas-de-Cal . 


P^rigoeiix • .. . 


Dordogne . 


.Omer^Ssint) .- . 


P&igQld . . . 


• ••••. 



%%% 
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TiBiTttd. 


Dipnteau 


TfaMgrud* 


IMpiiieai. 


Pemant • . • . 


Cdte-d'Or . 


Port-Sante-Maiie . 


Lot-et-Gar. 


P^Tonne. . . . 


Sadn.-et-L. 


Port-Vendres . . 


Pyr^n..Or. . 


P^ronne. ..... 


Sonune . 


Potensac • ... 


Gironde . 


Perpignan . ... 


.Pyr^n.-Or. . 


Pouancay . . . 


Yienne « . 


Perri^re (la) ... 


.Cotc-d'Or . 


Pouilley 


Doubs . . 


Perrieres . . . 


.Nievre . . 


PouiUy . . . . 


Nierre . . 


Petrieres . ... 


Tonne . . 


Ponillac'. . • . 


Gironde . 


Petit-Perignat . . . 


Puy-de-D. . 


PouiUy .... 
Poujols .... 


Saon.-et-L . 


Peyre-Blanche , . . 


Yajacliise . 


H^rault. . 


Peyrestortes .... 


.Pyr^u-Or. . 


Prades .... 


Pyr^n..Or. . 


Peyriac .... 


Aude . . 


Preanx .... 


Yonne . . 


Pezilla .... 


Pyr&-Or. . 


Premaux . . . 


C6te-d'0r. . 


Picaidie. . • . 


. • . . 


Pr^patour . . • 


Loir-et-C. . 


Picardan . . . 


.U^ult. . 


Pressagny . . . 


Eure . . 


Pied-de-Bat . . . 


Yonne . . 


Priguac .... 


Gironde 


Pierre-Clos . ... 


, Saon.-et-L . 


Prisse .... 


Saon.-et-L . 


Pierrot 


Indre . . 


Privas .... 


Ard^be . 


Pierry . ..... 


Mame . . 


ProvenceJ . . . 


• * . . 


Pi^tra 


, Corse . . 


Provins . ... 


Sein.-et-M . 


Piquepoul . ... 


.H^rault. . 


Prunier .... 


Maine-et-L. 


PitMviers ..... 


Lcdret . . 


Pucelles (les) . . 


Indre • . 


Ploennel . . . 


Morbiban . 


Puiseguin . . . 


Gironde 


Poclies .... 


Yonne . . 


Puisserguier . • . 


H^rault. • 


Poitiers 


Vienne . . 


Pujols . . . • . 


Gironde 


Poitou 


.... 


Puligny . ... 


C6te-d'0r. . 


Pol (Saint-). .- . 


Pas-de-Cal. 


v^ vr 

Pupillin .... 


Jura. . . 


Poligny . . . . ; 


Jura. 


Puy(le). . . . 


H.-Loire . 


Pomard 


Cote-d'Or. . 


•f X / 


V 


•Pontac 


Gironde 


Q. 


« 


.Pontarlier . .. . 


Doubs • . 


Quartz de-Cbaulne 


Main.-et-L. 


Pont-Audemer. . 


Eure . . 


Quatre-Cbamps . . 


Ardennes . 


•Ponthivy .... 


Morbiban . 


Qu^eryes. . . . 


Gironde . 


Pont-l'Eveque . . . 


Calvados . 


Quetard. . .. . 


Yonne . . 


Pontoise. ... • 


Sein.-et-0. . 


Quimper-Corentin. 


Finist^re . 


Pont-sur-Yonne. . 


Yonne . . 


Qnimperlay. .. . 


Iflem . . 


Pontrieux .. .. . 


C6t.-du-N.. 


Qivncy . * .. . 


Indre • . 


Portet .... 


B.-du-Rh. . 


Quingey. . .. . 


Doubs . . 


Portets 


Gironde . 


Quinsac. • .. . 


G^nde 


Portieux ... .« .. 


Vosges . . 


Quintigny , .. . 


Jura. . • 
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TIneyard. 


IMpartem. 


VlMywd* 


Mpwtiot 


B. 




BocalGa) • . . 


Lot-et-Gar. 




BocheOa) . . . 


AUier . • 


•fiabenac. . . .: 


B.-Pyr^n. . 


Boche (la) . • . 


Drdme . . 


•Kablay , . .• • 


Main.-et-L. 


BocbecorboQ • . 


Indr.-et-L.. 


Eambonillet . .. 


Scin.-et-O. . 


Bochefort . . . 


Cbarent.-I.. 


Bangen . . . . i 


B.-Bhin . 


Bochefort . . • . 


Main.|-et-L. 


Ranton .... 


Vieime . . 


Bocbegude . . . 


Drome . . 


Baulis (le) . •> . 


Dordogne . 


Bocbelle (la) . . 


Cbarei^t.-I«« 


Bausan . . • J 


Gironde 


Bochenard . . . 


D.-S^vrea. • 


Eebrecluen . . . 


Loiret . . 


Bocberie (la) . . 


AUier. . • 


Bedessan . • . 


Gard . . 


Bocbe-Serviere 


Vendee . • 


Bedon . . • . 


lUe-ct-Va. . 


Boebecbouart . . 


H- Vienna . 


•Beims .... 


Ardeunes . 


Bocroy .... 


Ardennes • 


Beims .... 


Mame . . 


Bodes-en-Confl. . 


Pyr^n.-Or. • 


Beims (montagne 




Boffey . . . . 


Yonne . • 


' de) .... 


Ideni . . 


Boi (clos du) . . 


C6te-d'0r. . 


B^miremont •• . 


Vosges . . 


Boiff^ . . . . 


Vienne . • 


Bennes .... 


nie-et-Vil. . 


Bomain (St.-) . . 


Idem . . 


BenoUon . . . 


H.-Alpes . . 


Bomanecbe . . 


Saone-et-L. 


B&)le(la) . . . 


Gironde 


Bomanee-Conti 


C6te-d'0r. . 


Beuilly . . .. . 


Indre . . 


Boman^e - St. - Vi- 




Beailly .... 


Sa6n.-et-L. 


yant .... 


Idem . . 


Beyentin • .. . 


Isfere . . 


Bomans .... 


Dr6me . . 


Bk^ ....».> 


Charente-I . 


Bomorantin . .^ 


Loir-et-CJ. . 


Bb^el . . .. . 


Ardennes . 


Bontignon . . . 


B.-Pyr^n. . 


Bhiez 


B.-Alpes . 


Boquemanre . . 


Gard. . . 


Bbodez . . .• . 


Aveyron . 


Boquevaire . .^ . 


B.-dn-Bb. . 


Biberac .... 


Dordogne . 


Bosoir .... 


Yonne . • 


Bkey . • . . 


Aube . . 


Bossignol . .• . 


Dordogne . 


Bicbebourg . . . 


Cote-d'Or . 


Bonen .... 


Seine-Inf. • 


Bichelieu . . . 


Indre-et-L . 


Bouergue . . . 


• . • • 


Bignomont » ^ ^ 


Moselle. . 


Bousseliere . .- .• 


Main.-et-L. 


Bigny . r . . 


Sa6n.-et-L. 


Bousse-Mazeres . 


B.-Pyren. • 

* . .a 


BiUy' 

Biom . r # «> 


Mame . . 


Bonssillon . . . 


Puy-de-D. . 


Boavres 


Yonne . . 


Bivesaltes ^ ^ . 


Pyren.-Or. . 


Bozelieure • . . 


Meurtbe . 


Bivesaltes r r . 


Var . • . 


BozerieuUes r . 


Moselle. . 


Bivi^re • r ^ • 


Mame . . 


Bozi^iKs • r • • . 


Mease • • 


Boanne . r # . 


Loire • . 


Bue • r ^ » 


Bein.-et-0. • 
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Ylneyird. 


4 

D^ptrtem. 


Vln^aid. 


IMputem. 


Rnffec 


Charente . 


Ste. Lucie . . . 


Corse . . 


Ruv , 


Isere • . 


Ste. Marie ... . 


Lot-et-Ga . 


» j 




Ste. Menehould .. 


Mame • . 


- S 




St. Emilion .... 


Gironde 


*jt 




Saintes .... 


Ohar.-Inf . 


Sables (les) . ... 


Vendfe . . 


St. Estephe .. .. 


Gironde 


Sagro . 




Corse , . 


St. Etienne .. . 


Indre-et-L . 


.^aillans . 




Drome . . 


St. Etienne . . 


Loire , . 


SaiUant . 




Correze . . 


St. Flour . . . 


Cantal . . 


.Saissac . 




Aude . . 


St. Gaudens . . 


Haute-Ga . 


,St.-AfFrique 




Aveyron 


St. Geniers . . 


Gard . . 


St.-Agnan 




Gironde 


St. George . . .. 


C$te-d'Or . 


Saint-Ai. 




lioiret . . 


St. George Cle). .. 


Gironde 


Saint-Amand . . 


Cher. . . 


St. Georges . . . 


Indre . . 


.St. Ambroix . . . 


Gard . . 


St. Georges-d'Or- 




St.-Aadr^ . . . 


Corse . . 


gues 


H^rault . 


St. Andr^^- Ci^b- 




St. Germain , . 


AJlier , , 


zac . * .. . 


Gironde . 


St. Germain .. . 


Cher . . 


St. Andr^-Du-Bois 


Idem . . 


St. Germain . . 


Gironde 


St. Andr^-du- 




St. Germain-e'Am-. 




Luigue . • . 


Maine-et-L. 


berieux . ... 


Ain . . . 


St. Avertin .. . 


lAdre-et-L. 


St. Gerrais . . 


Gironde . 


St. Bartbdemi 


Maine-et-L. 


St. Gery . • 


Lot . . . 


St. Brioe .. . . 


Gironde 


St. Gilles . . . 


Gard . . 


St. Brieux . . . 


Cotes-du-N 


St. Henii . . . 


Lot . • . 


St. Chef . . . 


Isere • . 


St. Hippolyte • . 


Gard . . 


St. Chrifltol . . 


H^rault . 


St. Jacques • . 


C6te d'Qr . 


St. Cbriatopbe . . 


Gironde . 


St» J.-d'Angely . 


<)ha.-Inf^ . 


St. Claude . . . 


Jqra . . 


St. Jean-de-BriQre. 


Loiret • . 


St. Cyr-8ur-L . .. 


Indre • • 


St. Jean-de-Lone . 


Cote-d'Qr . 


St.. Denys - de -. 




St, Jean-de-Mu8ois 


Ardeche • 


I'Hotel . . . 


Loiret • . 


St. Joseph . ^ ^ 


Ardeche * 


St. Denis . . . 


Gironde • 


St. Jnllien • .. .. 


Landes • . 


St. Denis-en-Val . 


Loiret « . 


St. JuUien-de-Seig- 




St. Drezeri ., ., 


^6»dt . 


nac • « « » 


Gironde • 


Ste. Catherine • . 


Loir-et-Ch. 


St. Lambert « . 


Giionde • 


Ste. CoLombe ^ . 


Loi-«t-Gii. 


St Latiier . ^ . 


JLwife • • 


Sta. Cr.-du-M. s 


Qixonde • 


St Laurent ^ . 


Doidogoe • 


S»e.Foi , ^ . 


Qjronde . 


St. Laurent . » « 


Giioodi . 
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Ylneyud. 


D^partem. 


Vineyard. 


D^partem. 


St. Laurent-des 




St. Urbain . . . 


H.-Marne . 


Arbres . . . 


Gard . . 


St. Valentin 




Indre-et-L . 


St. li^on . • 


Dordogne . 


St. Vallier . 




Drome . , 


St. L^on 


Lot-et-Ga . 


St. Ydrand 




Isere . . 


St. L^nard . . 


Gers . . 


St. Vincent 




Gard . . 


St. Lisaigae . . 


Indre . . 


St. Vivien • 




Gironde 


St. Lo .... 


Manche 


Saix . . 






ViftTiTie . . 


St. Loub^s . . 


Gironde . 


Salins . 






Jura . . 


St. Malo . . . 


He-et-Vfl . 


Salies . . 






B.-Pyren . 


St. MarceUin , . 


Isere . . 


Salomay 






Saone-et-L. 


St. Martin Ablois . 


Marae . . 


Salses . , 






Pyr^n-Or . 


St. Michel . . . 


Loire . . 


Sanc^ . 






Saone-et-L. 


St. Michel-sur- 




Sancerre 






Cher . . 


Loire . . . 


Indre-et-L . 


Sandillon 






Loiret . . 


St. Nazaire . . 


Drdme . . 


Sangeot 






Saone-et-L. 


St. Nicholas-Bour- 




Santenot > 






Cote-d'Or.. 


gueil .... 


Indre-et L . 


Santenay 






Cote-d'Or . 


Saintonge • 




Saran 






Loiret . 


St. Pantaly-d'AnR. 


• • • # 

Dordogne . 


Sargaemines 






Moselle 


St. Pardon . . . 


Gironde 


Sarlat . 






Dordogne . 


St. Patrice . . . 


Indre-et-L . 


Sarras . 






Ardeche . 


St. P^rai . . . 


Ardeche . 


Sarrebonrg 






Meurthe . 


St, Pey-de-Langon 


Gironde . 


Sart^ne . 






Corse . . 


St. Pierre-Landes . 


Landes 


Saulayes 






Nievre . . 


St. Pierre-de-Mons 


Gironde . 


Samnnr 






Maine-et-L, 


St. Pierre-le-Boeuf 


Loire . . 


Sautemes 






Gironde . 


St. Pons • . . 


H^ranlt , 


Sauvage 






Gard . . 


St. Priv6 . . . 


Loiret . • 


Savagnac < 






Lot . . . 


St. Quentin . . 


Aisne . • 


Savenay 






Loire-Inf6 . 


St. Eomain . . 


Gironde • 


Saveme . , 






Bas-Ehin . 


St. Satnr • • 


Cher . . 


Savigny 






C6te d'Or . 


St. Sanveor • . 


Gironde 


Savonniires 




Meuse . . 


St. Sarin • • • 


Is^re . . 


Sceaax . • 




Seine , . 


St, Solve . . . 


GKronde • 


Schdestadt 




Bas-Ehin . 


St. Seurin de Ca- 




Sdaccarello 




Corse . . 


donme • . . 


Gironde . 


Scyras . • 




Dr6me . . 


St. Sever . . . 


Landes 


Scy . . . 




Moselle 


St. Soilin « • • 


Ain . • . 


Secoort . • 




Vosges • • 


St. Thierry . . 

I 


Mame . . 


8&lan • • 




ArdisDnes . 



<i 



L- 
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Vineyard. 


Dapartem. 


Vin^ard. 


D^partem. 


Segr^ .... 


Maine-et-L. 


Tailland . . . 


Gironde 


Scgure .... 


B.-Pyr^n . 


Tain .... 


Drome . . 


Seilles .... 


Loue-et-Ch 


Talence . • . . 


Gironde 


Semur .... 


C6te d'Or . 


Tallard .... 


H.-Alpes . 
Vendee 


Senac .... 


Ardennes . 


Talmont . . . 


Seneca .... 


Corse . . 


Tarbes .... 


H.-Pyren . 


Senile .... 


Oise . . 


Tardenois . . . 


Mame . . 


Senneoey . . . 


Saone-et-L. 


Tarn (Cote du) . 


Tam-et-G . 


Senozan . . . 


Idem . . 


Tavas .... 


Loiret . . 


Sens .... 


Yonne . . 


Tavd . . . . 


Gard . . 


Sdrignan . . . 


Vauduse . 


Teoulet . . . . 


Dordogne . 


Serigny . . . 


Yorine . . 


Temay .... 


Isere 'i . . 


Serra .... 


Corse . . 


Terrasse (la) . . 


Dordogne . 


Serrant (coul^ de) 


Maine-et-L. 


Terrasson . . . 


Idem . . 


Serres .... 


H^ult 


Terrats .... 


Pyren-Or . 


Sevres .... 


Seine-et-O . 


Teyssere (ratafiade) 


Is^re . . 


Seysee .... 


Ain . . . 


Thanes .... 


Saone-et-L. 


Seys^etil . . . 


Iske . . 


Tharo . . . , 


Yonne . . 


SiUety .... 


Mame . . 


Thassis .... 


Drome . . 


Sisteron . . . 


B.-Alpes . 


Thei .... 


Allier . . 


Soissons . . . 


Aisne . . 


Theizd .... 


Rhone . . 


Solom^ .... 


Vienne . . 


Thenezey . . . 


D.-Sevres . 


Solutre .... 


Saone-et-L . 


Thesac .... 


Graronne 


Sommant . . . 


Idem . . 


Thesee sur Cber . 


Loir-et-Ch . 


Sorgues . . . 


Vauduse . 


Thiancour . . . 


Meurthe 


Soiiillac . . . 


Lot . . . 


Thiers . . , . 


Puy-de-D . 


Sos 


Lot-et-Gar. 


Thionville . . . 


Moselle 


Soussan . . : 


Gironde 


Thonac .... 


Dordogne . 


Soyon .... 


Aisne . . 


Thoreins , . . 


Sa6ne-et-L . 


Strasbourg . . . 


Bas-Ehin . 


Thouars. . . . 


D.-Sevres . 


Soma .... 


Dordogne . 


Tissey .... 


Yonne . . 


Surene .... 


Seine . . 


Tonnerre . •. . 


Idem . , 


Surg^res - . . 


Char-Infe . 


Torcieux . . . 


Ain . . . 






Torfbu .... 


Lidre . . 






Torren-Milar . . 


Pyr6n.-0r . 


T 




Touarc^ . . . 


Maine-et-L. 


• • 


■ 


Touches. . . . 


Saone-et-L. 


Tabanac . « . 


Gironde 


Toul .... 


Meurthe 


TacbeOa) • ♦ . 


C6te-d'0r . 


Touland. . . . 


Ard^e 
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Yineyard. 



IMptrtenu 



Yio^jrird. 



IMpaitem. 



Toulenne 

Toulon . 

Toulouse 

Tour (Clult.-la) 

Touiaine . 

Tour-Blanche 

Tour-du-Pin 

Toumus 

Tonnay-Cliarente 

Toume . 

Tournon 

Tours . 

Trelody . 

Trfloup. 

TrembLade 

Tresbes * 

Tresnes (la) 

Tr^voux 

TriUy . 

Trois-Puits 

Tronchoy 

Troyes 

Troo 

TuUe 

Tullins 

Turot 

Tursan 



Ubexy 

Uch. 

Urriel 

Usos. 

Ussel 

Ussel 

UzJs 



U 



Gironde 
Var . . . 
H.-Garon . 
Gironde 
• • • • 
Dordogne . 
Isere . . 
Saone-et-L. 
Char.-Infe . 
Gironde 
Ardeche . 
Indre-et-L . 
Grironde 
Aisne . . 
Char.-Infe . 
Ande . . 
Gironde 
Ain . . . 
Mame . . 
Mame . . 
Tonne . . 
Aube . . 
Loir-et-Ch. 
Correze . . 
Is^re . . 
Ain . . . 
Landes . . 



Vosges . . 

Gironde . 

Allier . . 

B.-Pyr& . 

Allier . . 

Corr&Be . . 

Grard . . 



Vaas 


Sarthe . . 


Yadans .... 


Jura . . 


Valady . . . . 


Aveyron . 


Val de Montfort . 


Doubs . . 


Valency . . . 


Indre . . 


Valence . . . 


Drome . . 


Yalensole . . . 


B.-Alpes . 


Valentons . . . 


Gironde . 


Valeyrac . . . 


Idem . . 


ValH .... 


Loire-TnfS . 


Yalloux .... 


Tonne . . 


Val-Mur . . . 


Idem . . 


Yalognes . . • 


Manche 


Valines .... 


Morbihan . 


Yarades. . . . 


Loire-Tnf(5 . 


Yarant (Saint) . . 


D.-Sevres , 


Varennes . . . 


Saone-et-L. 


Varens .... 


Aveyron . 


Yarez .... 


Correze. . 


Yasselay . . . 


Cher . . 


Yassy .... 


li.-Mame • 


Yaudenne . . . 


Mame . . 


Yault(le) . . . 


Tonne . . 


VauTnoriUon . . 


Idem . . 


Yaunage . . . 


Gard . . 


Yaux .... 


Yienne . . 


Vaux D^sir . . 


Yonne • • 


Vauxeins . . . 


Dardogne . 


Yauzelles . . . 


Nievre . . 


Vayrac .... 


Lot . . • 


Velay . • . . 


H.-Loire . 


Yendome . . . 


Loir-et-Ch . 


Venais (compt . . 


• * • • 


Yenteuil . . . 


Mame . . 


Yeran 


Sarthe . . 


Yerand (Saint) 


Sadne-et-L, 


Ycrdese . . : . 


Corse . . 



q8 



TBSSo 
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Viiieyaxd. 


IMputem. 


mmejKtt, 


Mpartem. 


Yerddais . • . 


^ h^ . : .1 


Yofnae . 


Yerderroime . . 


Oise . . 


YiUenauTO-d'Agen. 


Lot-et-Ga.. 


Yerdilly . . . 


Aisne . . 


Yffleawve-d'Omon. 


Giioadfi 


Yerdua • . .. 


Meuse . . 


Yi\ksp6ni . . . 


Yanne ,'. . 


YerglnnflT • • 


C6te-d'Or . 


ViellieTS. . . . 


Tioir.>t-Ch. 


YemisBon « • . 


Safine-ei-L. 


YiUeam-Alleiand . 


Mame. . . 


Yemoa . . . ., 


Tndre-et-L. 


Yillie .... 


Bbone . . 


Veroiiks . . .. 


C6te-d'Or. . 


Yiaay .... 


Marne . . 


Yere. . • . . 


Loi. . . 


Yinoelks . . . 


Idem . . 


Yersailfes « . 


nfilflCHiiMJ. 


Vino^ .... 


VosgcB . . 


Yerteail 


Gifonde 


Vinsddiea . . . 


Saone-etrL. 


Yertufl (les) . .. 


Marne . . 


Yidettes (les) . . 


Cote-d'Or. . 


YerviBfl • « . .. 


Aisae • . 


Yi(m'. .... 


Aideclie 


Yejrze .... 


Saone-et-L. 


Yirac .... 


Gaiad . 


YerBeaajr « • . 


Manw . \ 


Yiie 


GailTados .^ 


Yeray . . . .. 


Maine . . 


Viiecomt . . . 


Menrihe 


Y&day. , . . 


Yoww . . 


Yiidade . . . 


GiroBode 


Yeeoul . • . , 


H.-Saone . 


Yirieux .... 


Ain • , . 1 


Y^MBBBB « 


YoBBe . . 


Yitr^ .... 


Tle-et-Ya. . 


Yedones . . 


Idem . . 


Yitry-«Br-Mame . 


Mame . . 


Vaax « • . . 


Moselie. . 


YiyaBBB . . . 


. ... 


Yianne . . . . 


Loi-eUGasr. 


Yiviera .... 


Aube . . 


Yiaeose .... 


Tani-«Mx.. 


Yiview .... 


Yonne . . 


Yic . . . . . 


H."^^''^ • 


Yiviegg-dcB-Landes 


Indre-fit-L. 


lYicWlk- . . .. 


xwCVl • 


Yizillft • . . . 


Isree . . 


lYicq .... 


JJMIXB 


Yoirou .... 


Idem . . 


/ Yienne .... 


Is^ . . 


Yolni^ .... 


Cote^H3r. . 


Yieux-Bovcan . . 


Landei . . 


Yosnes .... 


Idem . . 


YillaBdne . . . 


EL'Oaroii . 


Youcy .... 


Ardennes . 


YtllcMi&k . . . 


Yooiie . 


Yougeot (dos) . . 


Cote-d'Or. . 


YiUebaifl . . . 


Ain • . . 


Youvray ... 


Indre-et-L. 


Yilledie* • . . 


Tndre . . 


Youziers . : . 


Ardennes . 


Vi]Mi0«L(la) . . 


Tam-ot*. . 


Yuilktea . . . 


Douba . . 


YUle^^cniiaaange . 


Maisie . . 


Yiiny , . . . 


Nievre . . 


Yillefranche • . 


AwyfOB. 




' 


YilleihaKlB . . 


KhoBB 4. 


W. 




Yme4'£«i«qQe . . 


Maine-«t-L 


¥ • • 




YiHenwasHie . . 


XoDBe , .IWaHwdi . . . 


\ H.-Ek]ii . 
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Yineyard. 


D^partem. 


Ylneywd. 


D^partem. 


Wissembourg . . Bas-Ehin . 
Wolxheim . . . Idem . . 

X. 

Xaronval . . . | Vosges . . 


Y. 

Yquem .... 
Yriex (Saint) . . 
Yssengeaux • . 
Yvetot . , • . 


Gironde 
H.-Vienne . 
H.-Loire . 
Seine-Infe.. 



INDEX. 



A. 



A^en^ wise of . • • . . . • • 

Agnillon, wine of . . 

Aignan grape . . . . . . • • 

Ain^ department of the, 128, 189 ; prices of the wines of 
Aisne, department of the . . • • • • 

Aleppo grape . . . . 

Aloxe, wines . . . • . • . • 

Aisace •> •■ •• •• •• 

Alios, ground, so called .. .. •• 

Amazon wine . . . . • . . . 

Annular incision . . . • . . . • 

Allier, department of the 

Aramon grape • . . . . • • • 

Arbanats, wines at . . . . . . . • 

Arboi?, wines of . . 

Ardeche, department of the, and produce 

Are, Bordelais journal of thirty-two 

Arcins, wine of that commune • • 

Arri^ge, department of 

Avallon, vineyards of • • . . • • 

Aveyron, department of 

Aube, department of the 

Aude^ department of . . . . . • 

Autun, wines of . • . . • • . • 

Auvergne, old province of ... 
Aunois, Saintonge, and Angoumois, old districts of 
Ay, wines of 





PA«a 




.. Ill 




.. lU 




.. 20 




.. 189 




.. 149 




.. 18 




.. 133 




.. 146 




.. 66 




.. Ill 




.. 37 




.. 166 




.. 21 




.. 96 




.. 61 




.. 122 




.. 71 




.. 76 




.. 177 




.. 129 




.. 113 




... 151 




.. 117 




.. 138 




.. 167 




.. 169 




158,159 



B. 



• • 



Balouzat grape 
Barsac, vineyard of . . 
Basses Alpes, department of 
Baz?is, arrondissement of 
Bascule, press so called 









.. 18 








.. 96 








.. 175 








.. 189 








.. 43 
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INDEX. 



Bag Medoc wines 
Bm Bhin • • 



• • 



Bajouy wine of . . . . • . • . 

Beam, old proYinoe of . . • • 

Beanne, ^nea of . . . • • • 

Black wine of Cahon • . 

Blanc Doux grape .. .. «» •• 

Berry, old province of •• •• .. 

Blanqaette grape . . . , 

-^-^— de Limonx, wine so called . . 

Blanqnefort, wine of 

Blaye, arrondissement of, 89; wines of ditto, 90; cost of 

Bolingbroke, Lord, rejects De Torcy's offer 

Bommes, commune of . • . • • • 

Bordeaux and its arrondissements 

Bordelais gprape . • • • • • • • 

, production of the district of the 
Boorgais, wine of the, 90; cultivation in the . • 
Bonrbonnais, old province of . . 
Bontellant grape . . ' . . • • . • 

Bouches du Rhone, department of 
Bourguigpion grape • . • . 

Brandy, returns of distillation 
Burgundy, wines of . . . . . . • 

, common red, 135 ; prices of • • 

, mistake as to keeping 

Buzet, wine of . . . . . • . • 



rksm 

.. 83 

.. 145 

.. 62 

.. 91 

.. 116 

.. 131 

., 112 

19 

.. 163 

.. 21 

51, 118 

73 

cultivation in 90 

6 

94,95 

70 

19 

64 

90 

.. 165 

20 

.. 175 

.. 15 

.. 63 

.. 127 

135, 136 

.. 141 

.. Ill 



C. 



• • 



Commercial code regpilating the carriage of wines in France, extract 
irom ••■ •• •• •• •• •• 

Cahors, black wine of 

Cajarc, wine of . . . • . . • . • • 

Cances or Vignettes, vine-grounds so called 

Cantal, department of . . . . . . • • 

Carriers, frauds of . . • . . . . . . . 

Cartier, and centedmal table . . • • • . 

Castelculier, wine of . . • • • • 

Castelmoron, wine of 

Causses or heights, wines of the Lot, so called • • 

ChablalB wine 

Charente, department of, 169; Charente Inferieure 

Chaudi^re wines 

Clairac, wine of . , . • • • . • 

Corton wines • . • . • . • • 

Coumoux and St. Henry, wines so called 

C6te d'Or, department of 

wine product of 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



•• 



•« 



• • 



• • 



•• 





56 




112 




113 




113 




167 




58 




47 




lU 




lU 




112 




129 




169 




119 




111 




133 




112 




130 




131 
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Cotillon, wines so called 


• • • • • • • 


61 


1 


Onignane grape 


• • • a • • . • 


. 19 




Oarbinet .. 


• • • • • • • 


20 




Cantenac, wines of . . 


• • • « • * • 


. n 




Csron, wines of . . . . 


• • •. • • • • 


96 




Carbonnienx, ChAtean wines . . 


• • • • • • • 


96 




ChaloBse noir, et Ghross 


• • • • • • • 


19 




Champagne, old, province of . . 


• • • • • • . 


. 150 




, prices classed, 160; 


exports and consnmption 


. 161 




CSiarles II., treaty with France 


• • ■ • • • • 


. 96 




Chasselas grape 


• • • • • . • 


. 17 




Cher, department of 


• • • • • • • 


. 163 




Choice of the vine . . 


• • at • • « 


. 31 




Christopher, St., wines of 


• ■ • • • • • 


. 86 




CSers de Canesse, wine of 


• • ' • • • • . 


, 91 




Ciontat gprape 


• • • • • • • 


18 




Cissac, wines of, 83 ; Civrac, wines of . . 


. 84 




Clairette grape 




. 21 








. 144 








Colnmbe, wine of . . 




. Ill 




Comps, wines of 




. 91 




Corinthe grape 




. 18 




Costs of cnltnre in the Graves 




. 77 




Obmichon violet grape 




. 16 




Corr^ze, department of, and vine 


production 


. 165 




Corsica Island, and department of 


• • • • • • • 


. 182 




CAtes de Coteanx of the Bordelais • • 


. 65 




— superienre, Gironde 




. 97 




Croix-ronge wine . . 




. 172 




Coltore of the vine 




. 27 








. 65 
. 76 




Cnssac, wine of 






Cnvies. premieres. Bonnes, &c. 


^ 


. 134 





D. 



Danphin^, old province of 
Decree of Domitian 
Diseases of the vine 

Departments where the vine gives no wine 
Deax Sevres, department of 
IKj<m, vineyards of . . 
Doirdogne, department of the, 
Donbs, department of the 
Draining the vineyards 
Dr6me, department of the 
Duties, excessive, on French wines, effects of 
', ancient, in Gascony 



product and value 



', ancient, of Charles II. 

'» tables of, from 1660 to 1675, and to 1859 



169 

10 

88 

69 

181 

131 

110 

144 

67 

170 

7,185 

61 



186, 187 
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£. 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



• • 



Sden'fl Treaty of Commerce . . 

Egrappage of the grapes 

EmilioD, St, wines of, 85; prices of the 

Enrogeat grape 

Entre deux Mors, wines of . . 

Epamprement of the vine 

Epernay, red wines of .. .. .'.' [[ 

Essejanx vineground 

Estophe, wines of St. 

EstenU, win«s of . . 

Evidence before the Committee of 1852 upholds the last treaty 

eluded .. 
Enre and Loire, department of 



con- 



• • 



2 

42 
88 
66 
87 
37 
167 
132 
82 
83 

6 
162 



• • 



• • 



F. 

Fargues, wines of .. 

Fermentation, prompt and slow 

Finkenwein, wine so named . . 

Fleur wine, so called, in the department of the 

FoUe Blanc grape . . 

Foix, old Comte de . . 

Fontainbleaa, mode of training the vine 

Foy, wines of 

France, old Isle of . . 

Franche Comte, old province of 

French offers to trade in 1713 

Fronsac, C6fce8 de, prices of .. 

Frontignan, wine of 

Frosts injurious to the vine 

FeugueroUes, wine of 

G. 

Garnet grape 

Garde, department of the 

Garonne, river, vineyards near . , 

Haute, department of 

Gascony, old province of 
Gauriac, commune of 
Gen^vri^res, a vineyard in Burg^undy , . 
Gentil grape wine . . 
Gers, department of 
Gironde, department of the . . 
, superficies of 

, arrondiflsements of . . 

— , white wines of 

^ cost of producing in 

Germans rouge wine 
Gouais or Gouest grape 



Loire 



« • 



94 

43 

146 

126 

20 

177 

30 

87 

148 

142 

5 

88 

52 

68 

111 



75 

120 

70 

116 

61 

91 

133 

145 

114 

62 

62 

64 

93 

93 

173 

19 
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Gontte d'Or wine . . 

Gradignan, winei of the commnne of . • 

<^po> gathering and fermentation of . . 

Grayes, the, 66; Bordeaux Ghraves, product of 

Grenache bUnche . . . • 

Guettes, vineyard so called . • 

Guienne and Gascony, wines of 



PAfta 
188 
78 
41 
78 
19 
183 
62 



H. 



Hautes Alps, department of the 
Haute Lmre, department of the 

Saone, department o^ and produce 

— Mame ditto ditto 

■ Limoilsin • • . • . • 

— Yienne, department of . . 

Herault, department of the, 119 ; produce of 
•Hermitage wine, 170; white ditto, 171; Faille 



174 
128 
144 
150 
165 
165 
119 
172 



I. 



Indre, department of 

and Loire, department of the 

Insect devastation on the vine 
Ischia, grape of . . . . 

Is^re, department of the 



164 

168 

39 

14 

169 



J. 



Jau, commime of, its wines . . 

John, King of England, taxes laid on wine by 

Jura, department of the . . 

, produce and value . . 

Julien, St., wines of 



84 

61 

142 

142 

81 



L. 



Lafitte, wines of the Ch&teau ; Latour de 

Landes, department of the 

Landiras wines , . 

Languedoc, old province of 

Larose, Gruand, wine of 

Latour de Hons, wine of 

Leagnan, wine of • . 

Lesparre, arrondissement of . , 

Lalarde and Camillac, wines of 



• • 



.. 81 
65—113 

96 
116 
81 
76 
78 
80 
90 
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liiboome, arrondifsement of, 85 ; ooet of vine caltnre iu 

liiqueuT, wines de* • • . . • . . • 

Litres, eabic inches, old and new gidlons and pintes 

— -, into pintes and veltes, table ibr con^ertbig 

LiverduB grape 

Iioir^ and Cher, department of 

Loire, department of the • • 

Loiret, department of 

Long le Saulnier, wines of 

Lorraine, old province of 

Lot and Ghironne, product and yalnation of wine in 

Loty department d, product, and yalnation •• 

liimel, wine of • • . . . . • • 

Lyonnais and Beanjolais 



PAGS 

87 

61 

4/7 

48 

20 

162 

125 

162 

142 

146 

111 

111 

52 

12a 



M. 



If aoan, wine of 


• t • • • 


.. 74 


Ma,ine and Loire, department of 


• • • • • 


. . 168 


Marganx, wine of Chateau 


• • • • • 


.. 74 


Mayenne, department of the . . 


• • • • • 


. . 168 


Measures, old French in litres, and old and imperial gidloni 


1 189, 190, 191 


Medard d'Eyran, wines of 


• • • • • 


... 79^ 


Mercurol roage, wine 


• • • ■ • 


. . 173 


Merignac, wines 


• • • a. • 


.. 78 


Monlis, wine of 


• • • • • 


•. 75 


Maine and Anjon 


• • • • • 


.. 167 


Maine, department of the 


• • • • • 


. . 152 


Marmande, wines of 


• • • • • 


. . Ill 


Mataro grape 


• • • • • 


.. 21 


Medoc vineyards, 66, 72 ; classes of ' 


vmies .. i 


>9, 101, 102, 105 


Measures, French and English 


• • « • • 


.. 47 




• • • • • 


47 




Merchants, effect of the treaty upon 


them 


7 


Meursalt, vineground of . . 


• • • • • 


.. 138 


Methuen treaty and consequences 


• • • • • 


4 


Meurthe, department of the . . 


• • • • • 


.. 146 


Moirax, wine of 


• • • • • 


. . Ill 


Moselle, department of the . . 


• • • • • 


. . 147 


Macabeo grape . . . . 


• • • • • 


.. 19 


Malbec ditto 


• • • • • 


.. 20 


Massoutel ditto 


• • • • • 


20 


Meuse, department of the 


• • • • • 


., 147 


Mourastel grape • ., 


• • • • • 


.. 21 


Morillon ditto 


• • • • • 


.. 16 


Monceau, M., his treatise 


• • • • ' • 


22 


Montraehet wines . . 


• • • • • 


133> 134 


Morillon Blanc grape 


• • • • • 


.. 16 


Moruain grape 


• • • • • 


17 


Moulin k Vert, wine so named 


• • • • • 


.. 137 
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MoTuseoz wines, where made 
Murk distillation, in Burgundy 
Muscat grape 



• • 
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PAGl 

61 

140 

17 



N. 

Names and terms in relation to winei, used in France 

Narbonne, wines of . . 

Kerac, wine of 

Nievre, department of 

Kiyernois, old proyince of 

Koits, yineyarcU of . . 



• • 



•• 



• • 









183 
117 

in 

164 
164 
132 



Oise^ department of the 
Orleannois, old proyince «f 



O. 






• ■ 



149 
162 



P. 



• jB 



Ktt's treaty of 1786 
Poitoo, old province of 
Prohibition of French wines . . 
Provence, old province of 
Pyrenees Orientales, department of 
Palus wines, &c, . • • • 

Pampanelle grape . . 
Pause grape . . . • • • 

Passe tous grains, wines so called 
Parliament, Act of, in relation to vines 
Pan, vineground of 
Panillac, commune of • • 

Pessac, wmes of , . 
^neau-Noir grape . . . . • . 

Pintes into litres, table to convert 
Perjols, commune, and wines of • • 

Planting, mode of . . . . • • 

Podensac, wines of . • • • • . 

Pommerol, wines of • . . . 

Poligny wines . . . . • . 

Port St. Maria, wine of • • • . 

Ptisannes or tisans of Champagne 
Pr^meaux wines . . . . . • 

Preignac, wine ef . . • . « • 

Prices, yariatioBS in, tables of • . 

Provig^age and couchage of the viite . • 
Pny de Ddme, department of 
Pyrenees, department of the WMboB, tl4^ 



• • 

• • 



• > 

• • 



2 

.. 181 

8 

.. 176 

.. 177 

66,74 

21 

20 

.. 188 

• • o 
.. 116 

«1 

.. 79 

20 

.. «7 
96 

• • ^6 
.. 148 
.• Ill 
.. 153 
.. 132 

104, K}6 
«i ^6 
.. 107 
.• 116 
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INDEX. 



Q. 



Qaeyriee of Bordeaux 
— — , wines of . . 






B. 



Raifnn de la Madeleine and de Perl^ . . 


14,16 


Reims, vineyard of 


.. 157 


Reole, arrondissement of 


.. 88 


Sevenue on wine falling off . . . . . • 


6 


Bhone, department of the 


.. 124 


Bistelhnber, M., Lis diicoYery 


.. la 


Biyesaltes, wine of . . 


.. 52 


Bocal^ red wines of . . 


.. Ill 


Boche rouge .. .. .. •• 


,. 173 


Bogome wines 


. . 112 



s. 



Saint Croix da Mont, wines of 

Lanrent^ wine of, and of St. Sauveor 

Santenet, vineyard of 
Saone and Loire, department of 
Samonac, in the Bonrgais, wines of 
Sarthe, department of the 
Santemes, wine of the commune of 
Seine, department of the 

— and Oise 

— and Mame • . 
Senrin de Cadonme, wine of 

de Bonrg, wine of 

Sillery wine of Champagne 

Sites most favourable for vine culture 

Soil most favourable for the vine 

Soussans, wine of . . 

Straw wines . • 

Supply, state of wine as regards France 



97 
82 
133 
128,137 
91 
167 
94 
148 
148 
148 
82 
92 
152 
26 
23 
76 
52 
8 



T. 



Table of the centigrade, Beaumur, and Fahrenheit scales 

Table fbr ascertaining French alcoholic duties • • 

Talence, wines of •• . .. 

Teinturier grape 

Tarn and Garonne, departments of, and produce 

. department of the 



45 
46 
79 
15 
113 
118 



INDEX. 
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riBii 

i 



15; 

8! 

I 



Temperatare of fermentation 

Tdt^ de Cav^es 

Tisiinns, or ptisannes, of Champagne 

Timber for casks, effect of on wines 

Thassis rouge 

Tonnerre, wines of . . 

Torcy, M. de, his commercial offer 

Tonlenne, wine of . . 

Touraine, old province of 

Trade with France advantageous 

Training, modes of . . 

Transport and carriage of wine in France. 

Treading the grape 

Trelody, St., wines of 



45 

134 

152 

50 

173 

130 

5 

94 

163 

5 

28, 29 
56 
43 
13 



5i 

,11 



li 



'•I 



/ 

< I 

If 



V. 



Yar, department of the 
Variations in prices at Bordeaux 
Vauduse, department of 
Veltes, tables to convert 
Venaissin and old Avignon . . 
Vend^e^ department of 
Verjus grape 
VerceuU, wine of . . 
Vianne, wine of 
Vienne, department of 
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